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Economic Factors in the Iron Industry 


What Direction the Developments in the 
United States First Took—First Part of 
a Brief History from the Broad Standpoint 


BY DR. MALCOLM KEIR 
HE story of iron and steel in the United of the lands west of the Alleghenies, both pro 
States turns about one central theme, namely, vided an admirable stimulus to melters and fabri 
the market for the products. As the market’ cators of iron. But it was not until the railroads 
has changed, so has the location of the industry came into prominence in the years succeeding 
shifted, its technique advanced, and its output $30 that the really great markets for iron ore were 


given new forms. Raw materials, especially fuel, 
have had an important bearing upon the manufac 
ture of iron, particularly upon the localization of 
the primary branch that transmutes ore into pig 
iron; nevertheless, the power of the market has 
dominated raw materials and even forced the adop- 
tion of new fuels. Consequently the market has 
been at all times the most influential factor di- 
recting the destinies of the iron 
and steel business. 

Each period in the economic 
history of our country has been 
set apart by some prevailing in- 
terest, and naturally enough, an 


A Maritime Steel 
try Is Foreshadowed 


discovered. No equally important outlet for iron 
has been brought to light until recently 
when shipbuilding and foreign trade once again 
claimed the interest both of the nation and of iron- 
workers. maritime frontier 
necessities, factory and farm equipment, railroad 
construction and outfitting, shipbuilding and for 
eign trade; these have been the markets that have 
determined the economic history 
of iron and steel. 

No colonial farm or village had 
a great need for iron products, 
and even what little they did 
use could be dispensed with’ in 


wares 


Local uses, needs, 


Indus- 


industry so closely allied to 


by the author, whose thesis is 
that markets have always been 


times of stress or places of scarc- 


every-day activities as iron and the dominant force directina ity; yet a small quantity was 
steel reflects the popular concern the iron and steel business of everywhere desirable for nails, 
in its own annals. An account of the country. First established pots, kettles or tools. Accord 
iron and steel is a miniature of on the Atlantic coast, produc ingly, after permanent settle 
the industrial chronicles of the ing plants found location suc ments had been made upes the 
United States. Thus it comes cennivele inland os Uhe canvkal Atlantic coast, there was not a 
about that during the colonizing thus retreated. until now with colony except Georgia that did 
era the market for iron was nee markets on the harder at not establish forges for itself. 

strictly limited to the locality the ocean, through the expan The reasons why iron making 
where the iron was produced, but sion of foreign trade. the was practised almost.everywhere 
that later on, when commerce dustry will be brought back to are not difficult to perceive. In 
absorbed the attention of the set the resions where it sterted the first place, iron was relativels 
tlements, iron makers found an Thus also is it the contention expensive to import; its bulk and 
outlet among shipbuilders and of the author that the pres weight were great in proportion 
distillers. After prospering for ence of raw materials is to value, and the danger of in- 


a hundred years in this market proved a se 


the masters of forges discov- 
ered new claimants for their 
goods among the first pio- 


neers who pushed westward to form settlements 
in the valleys that front the Alleghenies. When 
two wars with Great Britain left America free to 
develop her own resources, the industrial expan- 
sion of the East and the agricultural advancement 


*Assistant professor of industry, University of Pennss 
vania, Philadelphia 


‘Log cabins were often made without nails by crossins 
the logs one over the other and allowing the ends to project 
More elaborate cabins were held together by fitting the logs 
into each other by means of notches. Sometimes, too, beams 
were held in place by rawhide thongs The Mi } 
Monterey, California, is made in this manner and may be 
seen even to this day 

Georgia was the last colony settled and was never pro 
perous before the Revolutionary War Even after the wa! 
troubles with Cherokee Indians hampered its progress, s 
its iron history is almost entirely confined to the years sinc: 


1830 


9 


ndary matter 


jury was ever present, particu 


larly in the case of cast articles, 


such as pots or kettles. It was 
estimated that on account of 
the cost of transportation the distance from 
Great Britain to the colonies gave the Amer 


ican iron makers the equivalent of a 25 per cent 
protective duty. In the colonies themselves the 
same factor, difficult transportation, kept the in 
dustry local; overland carriage was impossible 
and coastwise traffic impracticable because of the 
weight or brittleness of iron. Furthermore, no 
center could get news of small orders from re- 
mote villages until long after the need had passed. 
Finally, there was no common medium of exchange 
because metal money was so scarce that each lo- 
cality transacted its business by barter or by a 
local currency. This fact impeded free and easy 
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exchange of products between colonies distant 
from each other. 

As a result of these conditions no one place 
was so advantageously situated that it could man- 
ufacture the iron for all other communities; on the 
contrary, all the factors tended to encourage sup- 
plying each local market from a local source. 
There was not a colony in which iron did not ex- 
ist in some usable form, while as for fuel, there 
was a superabundance since charcoal was em- 
ployed for that purpose. Lime, the third requisite 
for iron production, was widely distributed and 
existed in many forms, varying from the common 
limestone to oyster shells. Consequently the three 
important raw materials—ore, fuel and flux 
were easy to obtain; with them present it was an 
easy matter to reduce ore to metal because the 
business could be done on a small scale with 
simple apparatus. Indeed most early iron enter- 
prises were nothing more elaborate than black- 
smith shops with forges, hand bellows, anvils and 
hammers. So each community possessed an iren 
forge as part of its necessary equipment just as 
saw mills, grist mills and fullers’ shops were 
found everywhere. 


The Making of Nails by Hand 

In addition to supplying farmers and towns- 
men with pots, kettles and tools, a large amount 
of bar iron was produced to be slit into nails, for 
which there was always a demand. Before the 
Revolution all nails were made by hand and for 
that reason there was a constant shortage of 
them. Since it required no training to hammer 
out nails from bar iron it was customary for 
farmers to spend their idle time in winter at this 
occupation, and in many homes it was an evening 
job throughout the whole year. Tacks were made 
in the same way. Frequently nails or tacks took 
the place of money or agricultural produce when 
the farmer went to the nearest village store to 
barter. In 1790 Jacob Perkins of Massachusetts 
invented a slitting and heading machine that re- 
duced the cost of nail making to one-third that 
of the household product, so the little forges by 
the hearthstones ceased to work.’ Nevertheless, 
nail rods were sold at stores in the remote back 
country of the south until quite recent years and 
tacks continued as a househould industry until 
1830. 

Despite the enormous modern development of 
the iron and steel industry, local forges have con- 
tinued in existence down to our own times. These 
are usually in the by-ways of the country, far re- 
moved from active contact with the world out- 
side and hence remain in response to inaccessibil- 
ity the same factors that gave rise to the original 
small local forges. A few are nearer civilization 
and are known as “high water forges,” that is, 
they operate only when iron is so high priced that 
their relatively high cost of production may be 
met.” In the main, however, the strictly local iron 
business was confined to colonial times. Even 
then, despite the wide diffusion of iron making, 
one colony soon surpassed all the others by a gen- 
erous margin and led the country in production 
for over a hundred years. Massachusetts was that 

®The assemblies of Virginia (1662) and Massachusetts 


(1637) helped to keep their iron industry local by forbidding 
the export of iron. 

*Between 1790 and 1800 there were 23 patents granted 
for nail making machines, and by 1825 the total was 120 
This is a measure of the importance of nails to young grow- 
ing settlements. In 1810 nail rods comprised 25 per cent of 
the total output of iron 


SLouisville, Ky., in its petition for the government armor 


plate plant, urged the advantage of its city in possessing 
nearby a string of these “high water’’ furnaces that would 
offset any possible shortage in pig iron. 
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colony, although iron was first discovered in 
North Carolina’ and first manufactured in Vir- 
ginia.. That Massachusetts should hold this posi- 
tion points to the importance of a market, for 
Massachusetts alone of all the colonies presented 
a considerable outlet for iron goods. 


Massachusetts Long a Leader in Iron Making 

The Bay Colony differed markedly from the 
others along the Atlantic coast in that it had no 
agricultural products to offer abroad in exchange 
for goods. New York sold grain, cattle and dairy 
products; New Jersey was the ranching colony, 
cattle and hogs roamed its wastes; Pennsylvania 
was the heart of the colonial grain belt; Delaware 
held title to the flour milling center with Wil- 
mington corresponding to present-day Minneapo- 
lis; Virginia, the largest colony, gained wealth 
and fame by means of ,tobacco, while the Caro- 
linas and Georgia produced an excess of rice and 
indigo; everywhere there was an agricultural sur- 
plus save in New England. Without hope of win- 
ning distinction in cultivating rocky, steeply 
pitched fields, the people of the northeast early 
turned their backs upon the land and looked to 
the sea for sustenance; from it by fishing, ship- 
building and commerce they gained distinction 
and fortune. 

Massachusetts received its impulses toward 
trade not only from a lack of agricultural wealth, 
but also from the presence off her shores of wa- 
ters teeming with fish. Fishing, as a consequence, 
was the first activity to attain prominence. Since 
it is almost an axiom that no industry can become 
great without giving rise to contributory enter- 
prises, it was but natural that the extensive fish- 
ing business was accompanied by shipbuilding 
and commerce. These two in their turn provided 
a large market for iron. 

Iron entered into marine outfitting in many 
ways, the most obvious, of course, being the nails 
that held ships together. As we have shown, this 
was largely a household industry, but many fur- 
naces were necessary to furnish the bar iron. As 
a consequence, the first successful furnace estab- 
lished at Lynn in 1645 was followed by another 
at Braintree in 1646 and in a short time Boston 
was ringed round with iron-making establish- 
ments. It was in Massachusetts where the largest 
market existed that nail-making machines first 
became common. They were in general use by 
1795 and during the five years preceding and suc- 
ceeding that date no less than twenty-three pat- 
ents were issued for nail slitters. 

An iron casting that every vessel possessed 
was the ship bell. A bell is as much a component 
of a boat as its rudder or its anchor. The latter 
was still anothér of the iron castings required to 
complete a ship’s gear. Each vessel required at 
least two, and since fishing was done from small 
boats each dory had to have its own small anchor. 
The manufacture of bells or, anchors, consequent- 
lv, was a business of no small value. 

One item of equipment for colonial ships is 
likely to be overlooked. No sea was safe from 
marauders; pirates lurked off the mouth of every 
river and each merchantman was the prize sought 
by numerous freebooters. As a result even the 
smallest trading vessels carried an extremely 
heavy armament for protection, or if opportunity 
arose for aggression. Not only were the cannon 


‘By Sir Walter Raleigh's ill-fated settlement at Roanoke 
Island, 1585. 

7RBy the Jamestown colony in 1607. 

SInasmuch as a colony was valuable to the mother country 
in proportion to its supply of raw materials, the West Indies 
were held in far greater esteem than the niggardly lands 
that fronted Massachusetts Bay and Long Island Sound 
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set up on merchant ships the product of Ameri- 
can works, but the balls, too, were supplied by our 
furnaces and forges. 

How Importing Sugar and Molasses Helped 

Shots and guns, bells, anchors and nails, all 
necessities arising from fishing and shipbuilding, 
were supplied by the iron makers of Massachu- 
setts. The prosperity of fishing and commerce 
was reflected in the growth of iron manufacture, 
but commerce rendered the iron industry a serv- 
ice by bringing to Massachusetts raw materials 
that, in the process of refining, called for iron 
utensils. Chief among these imported crude prod- 
ucts were sugar and molasses.” The settlement 
upon Massachusetts Bay and nearby Narragansett 
Bay became the centers for distilling because 
they surrounded the principal molasses importing 
towns, Boston, Salem, Newport and Providence. 

The distilleries concentrated upon such a smal] 
area constituted a market for iron ware by reason 
of the fact that the pipes, kettles and stills were 
made from iron or copper. Likewise, the kettles 
for boiling crude sugar in order to purify it were 
of iron material. Commerce, too, was responsible 
for a large business in barrel making because not 
only were molasses and rum carried in barrels, 
but fish cargoes were put in the same kind of 
containers. All such barrels were held together 
with iron bands. Indeed, in 1795 one-half of the 
output of iron was devoted to this purpose. 

The traffic in fish gave rise to another home 
industry conducted all along the shores of Massa- 
chusetts Bay and upon Cape Cod; the industry, 
namely, of deriving salt from sea water by evapo- 
ration. This practice required large iron drying 
pans. Hence iron manufacture was not only 
stimulated directly by fishing and commerce but 
also indirectly. Boats were held together by iron 
nails, navigated with the aid of iron bells, made 
secure by iron anchors or protected by iron can- 
non that fired iron shot. The very cargoes, too, 
carried by the ships were held in iron bands and 
rendered useful by iron utensils. Inasmuch as 
the largest direct and indirect markets for iron 
were connected with the fishing and commerce 
of Massachusetts, and furthermore, since these 
deep sea callings were most popular and most 
profitable in Massachusetts, it is natural that 
Massachusetts should lead in the manufacture of 
iron. Where the market was there also was iron 
made. 

Market Made Use of Bog Ore Feasible 


That the market was the principal agent in- 
fluencing iron production in Massachusetts may 
be made clearer by a hasty survey of other possible 
factors. Fuel can be dismissed at once, for when 
Massachusetts was famous for iron (1650-1750) 
wood was everywhere abundant. Flux is usually 
easy of access where iron is produced, but eastern 
Massachusetts was lacking in lime bearing stones 
and the iron makers had recourse to marine shells” 

'The refining of sugar and the distillation of molasses into 
rum were two activities whose origin was in the extensive 
trade between Massachusetts and the West Indies. Raw 
sugar and molasses were carried from the islands by the 
American ships to their home ports. In response to abundant 


raw materials and a market greater than the production, 
sugar refining and rum manufacture flourished all along the 


shores of Massachusetts Bay. Rum, at that time, was an 
especially valuable product, in demand by farmers and sail- 
ors alike. Rum was as customary an article of a _ ship’s 


stores as the sailor’s biscuit or salt pork; in fact it was 
usual to allow for the operating expenses of a ship $92 to 
$275 a trip for rum, or as much as was allotted for bread 
Inasmuch as the more southern colonies, notably VPennsyl- 
vania, turned surplus grain crops into beer and had no raw 
material for rum, the distilled spirit was an important ar- 
ticle of commerce between the Atlantic colonies 

’This was no hardship, for oyster shells cost about 12 
cents per ton of iron. whereas the limestone charge ran be- 
tween #2 cents to $1.68 per ton of iron 
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to supply the deficiency. Finally, eastern Massa- 
chusetts had no high-grade iron ore, although it 
was endowed with a poor variety known as bog 
ore, yielding from 25 to 50 per cent of iron. 

As its name indicated, this ore is found in 
swamps or at the bottom of ponds; it lies from 
» ft. to 2 ft. deep, so a man in a boat working 
diligently with grappling irons or tongs can 
gather 2 tons in a day. The ore forms again in 
the same pond after an interval of twenty years, 
hence one constricted area with a number of large 
ore-bearing ponds can keep a small scale furnace 
in continuous operation. For example, a pond at 
Middleboro, Mass., yielded 300 to 600 tons of ore 
a year for over 60 years. Despite the numerous 
deposits of this ore in eastern Massachusetts, the 
demands of the industry outran the supply of raw 
material, with the result that Massachusetts’ fur- 
naces were supported by ore from New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania and Maryland, and the refiners of 
iron imported rough bars from Russia. Home- 
coming trading vessels often carried scrap iron to 
Massachusetts as ballast. Therefore, the indus- 
try was not any more dependent upon local ore 
than it was upon fuel or flux; the market was the 
dominant influence. Since the principal market 
was in the maritime enterprises that centered in 
Massachusetts, there also the production of iron 
became localized. 

This situation was unchanged until about 
1750; all but one of the seaboard colonies (Geor- 
gia) possessed small local markets for iron and 
their needs were met by a forge in the neighbor- 
hood. Massachusetts alone had an iron industry 
whose market was sufficiently large to warrant a 
relatively large scale production. Beginning about 
the middle of the eighteenth century, however, 
settlements began to appear in valleys removed 
from the coast. There was repeated the history 
of the older eastern communities; local iron mak- 
ing at first supplied the newest local markets but 


at length well-recognized centers were estab- 
lished. 

Boe ore Ss precipitated from the Water by minute lI 
fusoria gaillonella ferruginea, hence iron may be deposited 


as long as these minute animals remain active. 


(To be continued ) 


Cleveland-Cliffs Improvements 


The Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co., Marquette, Mich., has 
let the contract for the construction of the new refining 
house at the North Marquette furnace, to replace the 
structure destroyed by explosion and fire a few weeks 
ago, to the Arnold Construction Co., Chicago, which also 
has the contract for the erection of the new shops, 
round houses, and other buildings that will go to make 
up the central plant of the Munissing, Marquette & 
Southeastern Railway, to be built near the Presque Isle 
dock. 

Work on the refining building will begin in the 
spring, as soon as conditions are favorable and materia! 
can be delivered. Like the buildings for the M. M. & 
S. E. plant, it will be fireproof construction, concrete, 
steel and glass. 

The Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. has made announce- 
ment of the letting of a contract for a $105,000 sawing 
and splitting mill for its furnace and chemical plant at 
Kipling, Delta county, Mich., which is under the same 
management as the North Marquette plant. Work on 
the new mill will be started in a short time, and will 
be pushed to completion during the summer months. 


The Lakewood Engineering Co. of Cleveland an- 
nounces the opening of a district office in Miiwaukee, 
Wis., with Fred T. Kern and J. N. Young, formerly of 
Kern, Hunter, Inc., as its representatives. 
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FREIGHT RATE REVISION 


Changes Will Follow Decision Not Favorable to 
Pittsburgh District 


ther revision of domes 


WASHINGTON, April 9.—An¢ 


tic freight rates on iron and steel articles in the 
on or before 
July 1 as the result of the decision handed down April 3 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
of the Pollak Steel Co. of Cincinnati against 


more & Ohio and all the other ra 


Eastern part of the country 1s to be made 


in the case 
the Balti 


oads doing Dusiness 


in the territory east of the Mississippi and north of 
the Ohio and Potomac rivers. 

In the Eastern export iron and steel case (43 
I. C. C., 5), the commission permitted the cancellation 
of export rates on iron and steel articles from Pitts 
burgh, and related points to Atlantic ports, leaving 1) 


effect higher domestic 


rates, provided Chicago, Cincir 
nati, and other related points in the i 


originating terri 
to the 
lation to the rates 

and suspensior 
export traffic only, but 
had in view the complaint of the Pollak Steel Co. in 
the present case which had then been 
unreasonable and unduly 
Pittsburgh domestic rates, carloads and less than car 
loads, for the transportation of billets, and steel 
articles taking billet rates, and iron and steel articles 
rated fourth, fifth and sixth class in the official classi 
fication, from Chicago and Cincinnati to Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and points taking the 
same rates. 


tory were given domestic rates on export traffic 
same ports adjusted on a specified re 
from Pittsburgh. That 
proceeding involved rates on 


ae he oa 
tigation 


inves 


filed and which 


ec 


assailed as preferential 


iron 


Steel Companies Intervened 


Interests engaged in the manufacture and fabrica 
tion of iron and steel products, such as roofing and 
metal sheets, ingots, sheet bars, sheet iron, corrugated 
iron, wire and wire products, sheet steel and tin plate, 
wrought pipe, horseshoes, mule shoes, bridge and struc 
tural steel, at points within the switching limits of 
Cincinnati and at points in western Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
West Virginia and Kentucky were allowed to intervene 
None of the intervening petitions enlarged the issues in 
the complaint, except that similar relief to that prayed 
by the complaint on behalf of Cincinnati and Chicago 
was asked for points in the Ironton-Ashland iron-pro 
ducing section of Ohio and Kentucky. Among those 
intervening were the Carnegie Steel Co. and other sub 
sidiary companies of the United States Steel Corpora 
tion. 

Under the commission’s decision just rendered rates 
from Chicago, Cincinnati, Portsmouth, Ironton and Ash 
land to New York and other Eastern points are to be 


brought into fractional relationship with the rates from 
Pittsburgh to the same destinations, whatever they 
may be. On the ground that Pittsburgh, under the clas 
rate adjustment, takes 60 per cent of the New York 


Chicago rates, the rate from Chicago, Cincinnati, Ports 
mouth, Ironton and Ashland are to take fract 
the Pittsburgh-New York rate, with 60 as the 

That is to say, Chicago, on the class rate 
percentage adjustment taking 100 per cent of the New 
York-Chicago scale, is to take 100/60ths of the Pitt 
burgh-New York rates on iron and steel. Cincinnati, 
being an 87 per cent of the New York-Chicago scale 
point, is to take 87/60ths of the Pittsburgh-New York 


ions ot 
‘ommon 


denominator. 


rate. The other points are to take 77/60ths of the base 
rate. These fractions of the Pittsburgh-New York foun 


dation rate are to apply to billets and iron and steel! 
articles taking billet rates and to all iron and steel 
articles rated at fourth, fifth and sixth classes 


The Pollak Steel Co.’s Complaint 


The decision is in line with that written by the com 
mission in the formal complaint of the Pollak Steel Co 
against the export rates on iron and steel, issued six 
months ago. The fundamental holding in this latest 


case, which involves the domestic rates only, is that the 
rates from Pittsburgh are unduly prejudicial toward 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Portsmouth, Ironton and Ashland 
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and unduly preferential to Pittsburgh. This finding 
has been made because while rates from Chicago, Cin- 
Portsmouth, Ironton and Ashland have been 
strictly in accordance with the percentage basis of the 
New York-Chicago class seale, Pittsburgh rates have 
not. Pittsburgh is a 60 per cent point, but rates on 

llets and articles taking billet rates, and iron and 
teel articles rated fourth, fifth and sixth class, from 
that city to New York and other seacoast destinations 
have been on the basis of about 57.5 per cent of the 
New York-Chicago Therein lay the prejudice 
against Chicago, Cincinnati, Portsmouth, Ironton and 
\shland, which has now been condemned by the Com- 
and ordered by it to be removed on or before 


cinnatl, 


rates. 


mission 
July 1 

The decision was written by Commissioner Meyer. 
follows closely the tentative report made on the 
‘omplaint prepared by an examiner who took the testi- 


Tt 


mony in the case. The tentative report was submitted 
to all the parties in interest. The railroads and the 
Pollak Steel Co. did not file exceptions to it. The 


intervener, the Whitaker-Glessner Co., of Portsmouth, 
Ohio, excepted to the settlement proposed by the ex- 
aminer were given 90 per cent of the 
fifth-class rate, as proposed, its rate would be 
raised, on articles rated 90 per cent of fifth class, nine 
tenths of a cent per 100 lb. That is to say, its present 
commodity rate on such articles is only 88.6 per cent 

the fifth rate. The recommendation of the 
examiner respecting Portsmouth was approved, not- 
withstanding that while that point takes 77 per cent 
f the New York-Chicago class rate, its commodity rate 
on iron 85/60ths of the Pittsburgh com- 
modity rate, while the examiner’s recommendation was 
that the rate should be made 77/60ths of the Pittsburgh 
New York rate. 


because, if it 


present 
} 
class 


and steel is 


The Railroad Proposal 


The railroads proposed that if it were found that 
undue preference for Pittsburgh existed they be allowed 
to remove the prejudice by raising the rates from Pitts- 
burgh, Youngstown and Cleveland to the full fifth class 
basis and make the rate from Buffalo to New York the 
same as from Pittsburgh to New York. From points 
other than Buffalo they proposed to apply “split dif- 
ferentials.” To Boston they proposed the regular port 
differential of 3c. from all points of origin other than 
Pittsburgh and Buffalo. They suggested a differential 


of 1.5¢c. from Buffalo and 2.5c. from Pittsburgh over 
New York. 
The commission could see no reason for splitting 


the differentials. It therefore requires them to main- 
tain 2c. under New York to Philadelphia and 3c. under 
New York to Baltimore. The differentials were estab- 
lished for use in connection with the class rates which 
are to apply on the articles in question. The commission 
therefore thinks the rates on iron and steel should not 
be an exception to the port differential rules 


Record Aluminum Output in 1917 


The output of aluminum in the United States in 
1917 is put at 180,000,000 lb. in figures recently col 
lected, the compilation being based on an actual output 
in 1916 of 139,000,000 lb. In 1900 the output was only 
7,150,000 lb. The increase has been progressive nearly 
each year, since, the 10,000,000-lb. mark having been 
passed in 1905 and 100,000,000 lb. practically reached 
in 1915 with an output of 99,806,000 Ib. All except the 
1917 estimates are U. S. Geological Survey figures. 

Imports of aluminum have correspondingly declined. 
Those for 1917 were only 1,904,000 lb. as compared with 
13,765,000 Ib. in 1915 and a maximum for the last 17 
years of 26,958,000 Ib. in 1913. In 1900 they were 
365,000 lb. : 

A National City Bank (New York) compilation puts 
the world’s output in 1916 at 135,000 gross tons, 
against 91,100 tons in 1915 and 7200 tons in 1900. The 
output has been progressive since 1900, the 1905 pro- 
duction having been 11,300 tons and the 1910 output 
49,100 tons. 
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TRACKLESS TRAIN EFFECTIVE 


Transters 200 Tons 1678 Ft. at Low Cost in 
Government Warehouse 


The Army Quartermaster’s Department, Chicago, 
was recently confronted with the problem of transfer- 
ring 200 carloads of supplies from one Government 
warehouse to another, a distance of 1678 ft., and in the 
solution the Mercury Mfg. Co., Chicago, maker of what 
is termed the trackless train, or Mercury tractor sys- 
tem, finds reason for satisfaction. Railroad tracks were 
available, but cars were short. Delays were out of the 
question, for great quantities of material were arriving 
at the warehouse every day and room must be made. 
In addition, the cost of transporting such a quantity 
of material so short a distance by rail seemed excessive. 
The Mercury tractor system was used after considera- 
tion. 

The tractors traversed 678 ft. through one building, 
then over a wooden tram 1000 ft. to the other building. 
The “right of way” was constructed of 2 x 6-in. pine 


Mercury Trackless Train Which Did Effective Work at Low 
at 


houses 


planks, of sufficient width for two trains to pass each 
other. The approaches to the warehouses were on a 2 
per cent grade, and the work was done when snow was 
abundant and surfaces slippery. The trailers which 
carried the supplies were pulled in trains of two to six 
After reaching destination the tractor 
dropped the trailers and pulled back to the other build- 
ing a train of empties, or often a loaded train. On 
arrival at the first warehouse a train of loaded trailers 
was found ready for hauling, this arrangement making 
the operation practically continuous. The work was 
completed in four days. 


Cost Figured at 8 4/5c. Per Ton 


The Mercury company’s officials, in figuring on the 
costs of the operation, found that it would cost approxi 
mately $4 per car to move the material by railroad, 
and as there were 200 carloads to be moved the total 
cost would have been about $800 by that method. Two 
men were required to handle each of the five tractor 
trains that were used, and as these were paid an ave! 
age of $3 per day and it required four days to complet: 
the job, the total labor charge was $120. To operate 
the tractors themselves it cost $2.50 per day each, o1 
$50 for the four days, bringing the total cost that far 
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to $170, as compared with $800, the estimate for rail- 
road transfer. 

Figuring 6 per cent interest on the investment in 
tractors, amounting to $5.64, and $2 for depreciation 
on a 20 per cent yearly basis, the final cost of handling 
the 200 carloads by tractor reached $177.64, and the 
total saving, as compared with the rail method, $622.36. 
The cost per ton by the tractor method was figured at 
8 4/5c. In neither case was the cost of loading and 
unloading figured, as these approximate each other, 
with the trailers having some advantage. 

The equipment used consisted of five type Z Mercury 
tractors, equipped each with 30 A-6 Edison batteries 


Methods for Analysis of Gases 

A second edition has appeared of “Methods for the 
Technical Sampling and Analysis of Gases.” The meth- 
ods are those used by the United States Steel Corpo- 
ration and are published under the authorship of J. M. 
Camp, chairman Chemist’s Committee of the corpo- 
ration. Largely because of the notable progress in the 
by-product coke oven gas field, an enlargement and re- 





Cost in Transferring 200 Tons 1678 Ft n Government Ware 


Chicago 


vision of the first edition has been necessary. The first 
edition had also been exhausted. Except for the 
changes in the phraseology, the methods of the first 
edition for the analysis of the gases treated therein 
have been retained with but few changes of real im 
portance. The use of a 10 per cent sodium chloride 
solution for sampling is recommended, and the meas 
uring burette has been graduated and marked to read 
from the top downward instead of from the bottom up 
ward, but.it is evident that these changes affect the 
methods but slightly. As to the additions to the text, 
the method for the analysis of by-products gas is made 
as nearly as possible like that for producer and blast 
furnace gases, but a method for the analysis of natural 
gas has been incorporated which differs slightly from 
that given for other fuel gases in that larger quantities 
for explosion are employed. This feature of the method 
is of decided advantage, because no error is introduced 


by the high percentage of resulting carbon dioxide 


The committee appointed for the preparation of this 
revised edition was composed of the following: W. D 
Brown, chemist, Duquesne works, Carnegie Steel Co 

Dr. J. R. Harris, chemist, Tennessee Coal, lron & Rail 


road Co., and J. V. 
tory, Joliet works 


Freeman, chemist, centra ut 


“ Sa sae 
Illinois Steel 





Iron and Steel Exports Decline Sharply 


Unfavorable Conditions of February 
Reflected in Statistics for That Month 
— Heavy Imports of Manganese Ore 





WASHINGTON, April 8.—All the adverse influences represented enormous increases over any preceding 
on trade movements which culminated in February are corresponding periods. 
reflected in the official figures showing the exports of The value of all exports of iron and steel products 
iron and steel during that month. Embracing as it 
did hardly more than a fortnight of working days be- 


- ‘ : z E.rports of Iron and Steel 
cause of the Garfield shut-down and other holidays, it 


February —~ -— Eight Months —, 




















was further marked by unprecedented railroad con- 1917 1918 1917 1918 
gestion, coal and labor shortage, a lack of cargo space —— oe ae Sey 
ons ons s : 
for ocean transportation, and, finally, a rigid inspection eo 49.018 572.005 oes 
of export licenses that cut off shipments aggregating  Ferromanganess rie a632 sees a3,513 
r e4e ° . Torragilico 592 5 a6.2 
many thousand tons. Under these conditions it is not a a we ae aa sie aes a297" a48 
surprising that there should have been a heavy decline Scrap .... 28,174 310 165,055 21,499 
‘ 5 3 42,040 36,016 
in exports, leaving the record for the month below that oar oe ‘ 2.904 11°799 89716 138019 
of February, 1917. Steel bars .. . 44,544 63,579 509,503 $21,565 
The total exports of iron and steel by values in — oe tae OS ee a1566 178.272 1.225.682 1.3 19 
- be looms, es o1,obb (O,eba reas - a 
Kebruary fell 8.2 per cent below those of February, Bolts and nuts 1,714 2,086 19,658 Oats 
7 ° . . »o ere - ne » . . » 
1917, and no less than 34 per cent below the high record a — bands.... ae ty eas oorene 19,528 
A - aie orseshoes .. > : ‘ i? iyime 
of December, 1917. Tonnage commodities declined 2) Cut nails . 167 233 3,320 3,182 
S . _ y ~ - & "9 rae « > 3¢ > 
per cent as compared with February, 1917, and 34 per we peme cena 707 8.699 90,901 $9,396 
_ © oa other naiis, tmciuda- 
L cent from the high mark recorded in December, 1917. ing tacks ae 1,988 748 11,930 9,850 
Machinery, which for many months has maintained an pe aa pipes and fit 1] 6.706 51,032 56,759 
» a a ings : P ’ 4 , 1 Von DN, 6 oD 
upward tendency in spite of adverse influences, dropped Wrought pipes and fit- 
3 per cent from the record of February, 1917, and 40 ; saan es ce: s.231 8,157 121,796 15,504 
. . . 7 tadiators and cast-iron 
per cent from the maximum figures of last October coos heist "Salbete 516 128 2,140 2,208 
Machine tools, which for nearly two years have shown — ma eee woes : + ease sz ate 
oo . s : Steel rails . " ej 30,08 21,86 JS9 01% 
a downward trend, dropped 50 per cent in February Gaivanieed iron sheets 
as compared with the same month of 1917 and 70 per, and plates... 408 6,165 60,506 hentia 
‘ - = other iron sheets 
cent as compared with May, 1916, when the peak of aad = ee 2 776 3,165 29,790 39,209 
these exports was reached. Steel plates ........ 26,395 27,686 217,299 320 165 
7 . 7 Steel sheets ...ieses 6,03 65 806 77 
For the eight months ended February, 1918, exports = Sjip an tank | plates, ‘ 
of iron and steel by values showed a gain of 153 per punched and shaped. ... a1,87 +s aze.454 
: . re st ‘ aliron and steel 28,306 18,680 230,176 171,492 
= ses c r ructural lror ’ ’ ' 
cent over the same period of 1917. Tonnage commod- ‘in and terne plates.. 14.632 18,564 142,591 143,84 
ities fell off 12 per cent, machinery rose 15 per cent, farb wire ...... 16,460 6,282 ae7,4 . 117,620 
i i ‘ : a \ll other wire. . 12,139 11,639 67,96 122,62¢ 
and machine tools declined 30 per cent. In considering = é se 
the recessions from the records made in 1917, the fact Total ..449,104 440,532 4,538,909 3,994,571 
must be kept in mind that the totals then recorded a Not separately enumerated prior to July 1, 1917 
February Kight Months 
Raports us Machinery 1917 1918 . 1917 191s 
Adding machines . ‘ $136,778 $133,981 S4NS.055 $1,462,002 
Air-compressing machinery i nel Boke 3 63.591 92,277 750.534 875,277 
Brewers’ machinery ............. ; 2401 1.975 S030 214:918 
ae ee ee eer ‘ 75.757 $2,249 1,032,624 $344,443 
Parts of uals cea taies Bin (wia le ate 9,291 932 92,399 $4,172 
Concrete mixers ta a = ae ite azj,853 en a a191,012 
Cotton ging ......... Ste ite i sca aire aSipie 1,813 12,049 79.087 82,076 
Cream separators ..........2.% ee : {S.SS9 50,339 209 596 335,810 
Elevators and elevator machinery : 158,732 138,436 13846,572 1,374,121 
Electric locomotives 5 imate bs ; 128,481 3,030 147,329 105,679 
Gas engines, stationary ; a ae sg 107,568 52.803 398,136 $44,319 
Gasoline engines .... ....0 066 eese snes . 1,284,712 1,836,900 e 9,705,150 18,102,705 
Kerosene engines 5 nce sb ccleus SE Lanitiac eee eein  Eaboasune Seeeek> = =—=—=°—ti“‘(<‘K we wD a2,849,611 
Steam engines ................- ais oars pa 1,281,548 2,820,599 9,066,401 28,829,285 
All other engines. ; 364,739 102.252 2,658,729 1,615,133 
Parts of ..... Se ; 6 1.418.220 a set ; 13, 424,126 («= = «scscevecs 
_— gt pesrds ; ; : ; S206:075 jj sw baie a2.785,358 
Oller tubes .. = a319,101 biti 24,528,252 
All other parts of en gines..... atti 020s ice eda 410,924,356 
Excavating machinery ....... ae 436,012 aie a ab16 507 
Milling machinery, flour and grist. 105,066 25,089 617,353 
Laundry machinery, power...... 39,376 207,962 256,254 
RE IEEE Sosa ce chcanel a Gua Mew we Wee 11,894 229,201 194,274 
PMN IPN lag seins age icy aca iS hs Geib We mS Bw wae li ‘ 2,694 108,885 157,052 
Metal-working mac hinery (including metal-wor king tools) . 55,300,587 ae ee 
NR STN SN ee eh oa Cie ese wie a VER DaNKEEREAECAOR ERE ROREOE Shekeueisn, -CEEe |§§  <Shicmree’s a12,125,078 
Other machine to0ls.......6csseescass - oe on as 5  wbaabtgnarettee a7,259 ‘966 
Sharpening and grinding machines....... RGR § is ees “eeese.  weewdearn a4,: 279.216 
ae All other oe machinery... . Ee ; - ; 5 SL4ae ee: - “#6020 0a a16,869,546 
PROURTE, GAS ANG WALET s . 2 6.0.5 255 ones cena ere Sean alam 11,187 34,966 238,751 331,479 
Mining machinery, oil well............ es a ; 14,982 SS,905 1,367,028 1,321,887 
All other sees ieee Sp sl Sai ts eaiek Bowl See IS cal SRO i a Bias 909,002 838,696 6,337,137 7018.617 
a BOMCHEOPY ois de ewe eas ea oes : oaks Se 84,952 89,738 1,178,721 1,271,465 
ORRIN ION ois Ss ce Saw as 48 ow ace ae iss Mca Woealans 92,127 51,862 1,310,703 944,094 
Pumps and pumping machinery... . a sank 375,761 424.227 3,964,312 4,434,010 
tefrigerating and ice-making machinery die Eh Fae ies eh agie dea aie 50,285 112,359 503,913 996,460 
Road-making machinery ............... ing ee S Wiahatée. Sanit Brae S24.103  jjjé#$Gkaveune a309,812 
Sewing machines Sy atta fies. re etel aia Sis Go e-Gucietiee As séales aahs 486,580 512,997 3,791,944 5,575,013 
Shoe machinery .......... 0.00.0: ocak, kee aoc Sa wares dae 108,022 68,578 848,600 1,112,686 
Sugar-mill machine ry errs Eee ee ree eahaeee er . 514,224 751,269 8,999,209 9,619,545 
Textile MACHINETY .... 5.022 secesacesccsvicns < SNE RE I ed > aati 193,022 471,023 2,351,414 3,278,757 
Typesetting Machines . ... 66.6666 ccceseseescevenes : nna 101,797 42,155 733,013 807,053 
ane MBGHINGR .... 06.5025 Kae va eae hae oe sa 616,767 518,116 7,456,565 5,179,730 
FURL a win. nia'ao ie 28 e's See's wd haw eos 40 e'8'e 6s ees biped atin ee 30,843 63,576 496,452 838,800 
Woodworking machinery, saw mill...............0....000c0e ee 27,849 88,794 311,796 §22,500 
All other TOL ie re Sti eee rE Le Sear 73,390 71,636 642.994 705,473 
All other machinery and parts of... ..... ccc ccc ccccrccsces 3,052,080 3,148,722 27,906,106 28,051,790 
BUN oS 5 a tae eid MIME A baw ama WSS ae aA weeeeeee $18,586,903 $18,039,364 $165,317,150 "$189, 902,943 


a Not separately enumerated prior to July 1, 1917. 
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Imports of Iron and Steel 


-—— February — -— Eight Months 


1917 1918 1917 1918 

Gross Gross Gross Gross 

Tons Tons Tons Tons 
Ferromanganese ... . 6,379 1,417 55,735 17,252 
POPTOSEIOOM .ccskacsess 572 238 4,647 4,336 
All other pig iron..... 306 1,780 30,907 15,975 
OPER ccccctecasseses 15,923 4,934 130,354 51.725 
De TOO ciacorscawens 95 $00 3,990 2,110 

Structural iron and - a ; 
ND ods oss ak a ae 12 117 676 6.658 

Steel billets without al- : ‘ 
NS Ba a oe cad eae $75 27,450 $268 28,328 
All other steel billets. . 230 221 8,774 o.824 
Pees FAS. ci adveaveves 240 33 10,836 6,376 
Sheets and plates..... 111 609 1,205 1,627 
Tin and terne plates.. 35 32 553 32 
Tin scrap Heanor 7 $31 os. 645 
WEG: WOE bicriee in tcaws das 271 2.063 1,434 
Total 24,378 12,933 244,008 147,823 

Manganese, oxide and 

ore of 29.796 56,289 $28,624 $12,418 


in February was $78,087,483 as compared with $85,- 
117,010 for the same month of 1917, and $54,145,496 
for February, 1916. For the eight months ended Feb- 
ruary, 1918, the aggregate was $778,357,754 as com- 
pared with $689,691,291 for the same period of 1917, 
and $355,111,065 in 1916. Exports of machinery in 
February were valued at $18,039,364 as compared with 
$18,586,903 for the same month a year ago. The high- 
est total previously recorded was that in December, 
1917, when machinery shipments were valued at $30,- 
051,092. For the eight months ended February, 1918, 
the exports of machinery were valued at $189,902,9453 
as against $165,317,150 for the same period of 1917. 
Shipments of metal-working machinery in February ag- 
gregated $3,108,431 as against $6,642,827 for the same 
month of 1917. For the eight months ended February, 
1918, the machine tool exports totaled $40,533,806 as 
compared with $55,300,587 for the same period of 1917. 
Details of the exports of machinery in February, 1917 
and 1918 and for the two eight-months’ periods are 
given in the accompanying table. 

Exports of iron and steel for which quantities are 
given aggregated but 440,532 gross tons in February, 
1918, as compared with 449,104 for the same month of 
1917. Shipments in December, 1917, amounted to 656,- 
044 tons and surpassed all previous records. For the 
eight months ended February, 1918, these shipments ag- 
gregated 3,994,571 gross tons as compared with 4,538,- 
909 tons for the corresponding period of 1917. The ac- 
companying table shows the exports for February and 
for the eight months ended February, 1918, as com- 
pared with 1917. 

The imports of iron and steel in February, 1918, 
aggregated barely 50 per cent of those for the same 
month of 1917, amounting to 12,933 gross tons as com- 
pared with 24,378 tons. The general downward ten- 
dency noted since last July is reflected in the figures 
for the eight months ended February, 1918, the total 
being 147,823 gross tons as compared with 244,008 
tons for the corresponding period of 1917. Imports of 
iron and steel and of manganese for February and for 
the eight months of 1917 and 1918 are shown in the 
accompanying table. W. &. C. 


Large Manganese Ore Imports 


Manganese ore imports in February exceeded al! 
expectations, considering the attitude of Brazil and the 
shipping situation. They were 59,289 gross tons as 
compared with 42,947 tons in January and with 29,796 
tons in February, 1917. The total for the eight months 
ended with Feb. 28, 1918, was 412,418 tons as com- 
pared with 428,624 tons for the same period in 1917. 

The average for the first two months of 1918 has 
been 51,118 tons per month but it is estimated that 
the March receipts were not in excess of 25,000 tons, 
because of the withdrawal of shipping. The 1917 im- 
ports were 52,498 tons per month. 


Bids will be rectived by the general purchasing 
officer of the Panama Canal, Washington, until April 
12, under proposal 1211, for furnishing an electric steel 
furnace. 
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Metal Cutting Band Saw Machine 


A metal cutting band saw machine in which the 
cutting band is lower than the returning band, thus 
making it possible to cut off any length required, is 
built by the Napier Saw Works, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 
The machine feeds into the work by gravity due to the 
balanced weight of the tilting head, and this marks a 
change from an earlier construction which involved the 
use of a channel framework for the head. The cutting 
band is supported by truss arms, each carrying a pair 
of roll guides. By means of the guides the band saw is 
directed so that its travel between the truss 
vertical, thus to secure straight cutting. 

The company recommends a speed of 80 revolutions 
of the driving pulley per minute in working soft steel, 
corresponding to 120 lin. ft. per minute of the band 
saw; 70 r.p.m. for cutting tool steel, with 100 lin. ft. 
per minute of the band saw, and 100 r.p.m. for soft 
metals, corresponding to 150 lin. ft. per minute of the 
band saw. The machine takes a 4 x 6 ft. floor space in 


arms is 





The 


Meta 


Cutting 


Held 


Band Saw of the 
Tilted to Cut Long 


Napier Machine | 


the size shown, which is capable of cutting 10 x 10-in. 
bars, and the saw is 12 ft. 4% in. long and 1 in. x 0035 
in. in The height from floor to the 
table is 26% in. 


cross-section. 


New Connections for Abell-Howe Co. 


The Abell-Howe Co., 332 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, has been appointed direct representative for 
the Standard Malleable Iron Co., Muskegon, Mich. for 
the sale of malleable castings through its several of- 
fices located at Chicago, Pittsburgh, Cleveland and New 
York. The Standa;d Malleable Iron Co. is particularly 
identified with the manufacture of malleable castings 
for railroad, motor vehicle and automobile use, in addi- 
tion to its production of miscellaneous castings both 
light and heavy. The Abell-Howe Co. also has been ap- 
pointed direct representative of the Northern Engineer- 
ing Works, Detroit, builder of electric overhead travel- 
ing cranes, electric hoists, and foundry equipment, for 
the sale of these products in the general territory tribu- 
tary to Chicago. 


The Staten Island Civic League, 105 Stuyvesant 
Place, New Brighton, S. I., has submitted a plan to the 
Government for the construction of about 2000 houses 
along the North shore, to be used by workers at the 
shipbuilding plants in this section. It is said that about 
8500 men are now being employed at the different works 
and that this will soon be increased to more than 12,000 
men. 








The Steel Base and Galvanized Sheets 


telation of Sound Metal to Large 


Spangles of Zine 
in Securing the 

METALLURGICAL development of considerable 

interest to the steel industry and particularly 

to the sheet industry is the result of investiga- 
tions made by the Titanium Alloy Mfg. Co. of Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. The details have just been made public 
in a monograph entitled “A Metallurgical Study of the 
Steel Base as Related to Galvanizing,” written by G. A. 
White, the company’s metallurgical engineer. The 
author’s conclusions are that it is possible so to manu- 
facture and treat steel as to insure a deposition of zinc 
on the sheets in the form of large spangles instead of 
small and non-uniform ones, with the added advantage 
of a less corrosive and more enduring product. 

The object of the investigation is stated to have 
been to study, from a physical, chemical, microscopical 
and mechanical point of view, the composition and 
finish of steel sheets and the practice connected with 
their manufacture. It was undertaken because of the 
fact that some steel sheets fail to meet the purposes 
for which they are intended. 

An examination of processes in the different opera- 
tions resulted, Mr. White says, in establishing the fact 
that, while many grades of sheets are difficult to make, 
with a few exceptions the manipulation was not found 
to be at fault nor the operation so severe but that a 
good quality of steel, possessing proper physical struc- 
ture and finish, would meet most requirements. 

Examinations of numerous steel sheets that failed 
revealed the following faults: Segregation of material, 
due to wide variation in composition; poor physical 
structure and low physical properties, due to improper 
heat treatment; bad surface finish or coating, due to 
defective steel or poor finishing processes. Excellent 
photomicrographs are produced illustrative of good and 
bad sheets from actual] service. 

To get at the root of the matter, it was realized 
that the best quality of steel obtainable was necessary, 
and it was decided to ascertain the relative merits of 
the same heats of steel for sheets when handled as 
follows: Each heat in the molten state was equally 
divided; one portion was treated with ferro-carbon- 
titanium (2 to 3 lb. of titanium to a ton of steel) in 
the ladle; the other was given the regular standard 
open-hearth practice. Ten heats each of two grades 
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Natural Size of Small Spangles on Galvanized Shee 
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Effect of Titanium 


Desired Results 


of steel were made, low-phosphorous basic and rephos- 
phorized basic, and the manufacture was followed 
throughout to the finished sheets. 

The heats were all carefully made from cold- 
charged material in stationary 50-ton furnaces. The 
ingots, after being poured in 18 x 20-in. open top molds 
were held one hour before stripping and were cooled 
from one-half to three-quarters of an hour in the air 
on casting cars before being charged into the soaking 
pits. The soaking practice was the same for all in- 
gots. They were charged into the pits in the order 
in which they were cast so that an equal number of 
ingots of the regular practice and the titanium-treated 
steel were in the same pits. The ingots were heated 
in the soaking pits from four and one-half to five and 
one-half hours, when they were drawn out alternately 
and rolled under the same draft and number of passes 
on the blooming and bar mills. 

A series of comparative tables gives the effect on 
segregation, bar-mill and sheet-mill department results. 
The per cent-ingot to bar and per cent-bar to sheet 
was in favor of the titanium-treated steel. 

The striking feature of the investigation is revealed 
in the galvanizing process. Besides: the marked differ- 
ences in the physical properties of the sheet steel, the 
size of the spangles produced on the titanium-treated 
sheets as compared with those produced on the regular 
standard practice sheets quite remarkable. The 
illustrations show the crystalline appearance of the 
zine coat on galvanized sheets as it forms under nor- 
mal conditions. One illustrates the large bright 
spangles becoming large fern crystals; another, the 
medium-spangled zine coating, and the third, the small 
non-uniform spangle. 

A table shows that of a heat from which 2700 gal- 
vanized sheets were made from titanium-treated steel 
and 2300 sheets from plain steel, 2110 of the former 
possessed the large spangle and only 382 of the latter. 
Two other heats gave similar results. The average 
loss of iron in pickling was about 50 per cent less in 
the titanium steel than in the plain. 

The results of the conditions during galvanizing, 
says Mr. White, are such that, if the surface of the 
iron or steel base is very dense and smooth ,and the 
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Natural Size of Bright Large Spangles 


Sheets 


in Galvanized Steel 


heat conductivity on the whole is high, the zinc surface 
will cool slowly through radiation, resulting in large 
fern leaf crystals of zinc. If, however, the iron sur 
face is rough and porous and contains cavities filled 
with gas or substance of a low heat conductivity, the 
surface of the zine will cool more rapidly than does 
the iron base, so that many points of crystallization 
will form, resulting in small crystals. 

Many other phases of the subject were investigated. 
The effect of hydrogen resulting from pickling was 
studied. The volume absorbed varies greatly in dif- 
ferent steels. Mr. White claims that a series of tests 
showed that only 0.03 cu. em. of hydrogen was set free 
per square inch in titanium-treated steel having large 
spangles as against 0.08 c.c. from basic open-hearth 
steel with large spangles, 1.05 c.c. from wrought iron 
with small granular spangles, and 0.80 c.c. from basic 
open-hearth steel with small granular spangles. One 
experiment showed that the immediate cause of small 
granular spangles in every case was the hydrogen gas 
that is taken up during the pickling operation. 

The presence of slag and oxides also tends to pre- 
vent the formation of large spangles. The effect of 
the presence of manganese and sulphur is also exten 
sively gone into. 

The conclusions of this important investigation are 
given as follows: 

1. The results obtained from a complete micro- 
graphical study of representative sheets of all samples 
confirm the conclusions given in previous pages of this 
report, and show that wherever small granular spangles 
of zinc are produced inclusions of foreign substances 
are seen between the junction line of the ferrite grains. 

2. Steels which are abnormally high in manganese, 
manganese sulphide, sulphur and phosphorus, but which 
are in other respects of good quality, namely, free from 
dissolved gases and oxides, will galvanize with large 
bright spangles. 

3. Steel containing a large quantity of iron oxide 
but with normal amounts of manganese will galvanize 
with moderate percentages of small granular spangles. 

4. Steel containing a large quantity of oxide and also 
high in manganese or manganese sulphide will galvanize 
practically 100 per cent with small granular spangles. 
The amount of small spangles on the galvanized sheets 
from an oxidized steel is proportionate to the amount 
of manganese present. 

5. In oxidized steels manganese sulphide is more in- 
jurious in respect to small granular spangles than is 
manganese alone. 

6. High percentages of sulphur and phosphorus have 
in themselves no great influence in oxidized steel so far 
as small granular spangles are concerned. 

7. Oxide of aluminum produced by adding metallic 
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aluminum as a substitute for manganese as a dioxidizer 
has the same effect in the production of small granular 
spangles in sheets as manganese itself. 

&. Although it is possible to burn the steel in both 
the soaking pit and various heating practices, we do not 
believe that this is an important factor in the produc- 
tion of galvanized sheets with small granular spangles 

9. From the results of many experiments and care 
ful work done in the commercial mill operations, we 
are of the opinion that the factors that are active in 
the production of small granular spangles, otherwise 
known as gray sheets in galvanizing, have their origin 
in the open-hearth process; and that these causes can 
be eliminated only when sufficient care is taken to pro- 
duce a steel substantially free from oxide 


Purchasing Agents to Standardize Catalog Size 


A catalog conference has been called by the catalog 
committee of the National Association of Purchasing 
Agents. It is proposed to determine upon a standard 
size. The conference will be held on May 22 at the 
Hotel La Salle, Chicago. W. L. Chandler, Dodges Sales 
& Engineering Co., Mishawaka, Ind., is chairman of 
the catalog committee. 

At the Pittsburgh convention of purchasing agents 
the size 8% x 11 in. was tentatively adopted. The 
committee has had the matter up with 575 associations, 
representing various industries and trades, and 287 
trade paper publishers. Quite a difference of opinior 
as to the best standard size is reported. 

Some claims have been made affecting the proper 
size in part as follows: 

That 90 per cent of the printers of the country now 
have no presses to take sheets larger than 32 x 44 in 
To select a catalog which in order to run signatures of 
16 pages would require sheets larger than x 44 in 
would result in throwing the catalog printing to 10 
per cent of the printers or compel the 90 per cent to 
buy new presses. 

That the size 7% x 10% in. is a logical one to 
produce from a sheet x 44 in., running 16 on. 

That the size 8% x 11 in. has already been adopted 
by the American Institute of Architects as its standard 
and that a great many manufacturers are issuing cata- 
logs on the basis of that standard. That some other 
associations, notably the gas interests, have been work- 
ing on this same proposition and they have adopted 
other standards. 

That the desirability of having catalogs the same 
size of letterhead is of considerable prominence. In 
this connection it is claimed that the size 8% x 11 in 
for a letterhead is not the most desirable size—that 
very few letters utilize the full sheet and that in the 
absence of the half size letterheads, which at one time 
were used, a great deal of paper is now wasted—that 
for somewhat the same reasons as apply to catalogs the 
size of letterheads should be 7% x 10% in. 

It so happens it is explained that the size 7% x 
105 in. comes within the range of what is known as 
the hypothenuse oblong. Any size sheet which comes 
within the scope of this hypothenuse is so proportioned 
that if it be cut in half the halves will still remain in 
the same proportion as the original sheet, and if those 
halves are again cut in half the same proportion pre- 
vails as long as the halving is carried out. All sheets 
within the scope of this plan are in proportion one to 
another. This has a value in printing booklets and 
things other than catalogs and at the same time re- 
taining the same proportions in illustrations. 

The catalog conference will be an open one 
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The German Steel Syndicate Prolonged 


The provisional renewal of the German Steel Works 
Union was recently agreed to by all the members ex- 
cept one company, the Konigs & Laura Steel Works, 
which made certain reservations. This company has 
now abandoned its objections on the understanding that 
this is the last time it will be required to do so, and the 

*union has therefore been prolonged on the old footing 
up to Dec. 31, 1918. 








Would Confer Great Power on the President 


Output of Plants Taken Over by Government 
Could Be Sold to Citizens of United States and 


to Allied Governments 


WASHINGTON, April 9.—A comprehensive authoriza- 
tion to the President, empowering him during the period 
of the war “in his discretion, and upon such terms as 
he shall deem expedient, through the head of any 
executive department, to sell any war _ supplies, 
materials and equipment heretofore or hereafter pur- 
chased, acquired, or manufactured by the United States 
to any person, partnership, association, or corporation, 
or to any foreign state or government engaged in war 
against any government with which the United States 
is at war,” is embodied in a bill which has just been 
reported by the House Committee on Military Affairs 
with an urgent recommendation for its immediate pas- 
sage. The original measure was drafted in the War 
Department, but has been amended by the House Com- 
mittee so that any moneys received as the proceeds 
of any sales of material shall be covered into the 
Treasury and a report submitted to Congress instead 
of becoming available for disbursements for war pur- 
poses. 

While the immediate objects of this legislation have 
been outlined to the House Committee by representa- 
tives of the War Department the enactment of the 
bill in its present form would confer upon the Presi- 
dent far greater powers than have been suggested, 
powers of special significance in view of the develop- 
ment of the Administration’s policy with respect to 
price fixing, commandeering of output and control of 
the production and distribution of the leading products 
of those industries contributing directly to the war or 
the general national welfare. 


The Official Explanation 


In an official explanation of the objects of this meas- 
ure which will be embodied in the formal report of the 
House Committee, Judge Advocate General Crowder, 


who drafted the bill, states that it was framed to 
accomplish two distinct purposes: First, it was re- 
garded as desirable, and indeed necessary, in the 


interest of the prosecution of the war, to be able at 
times to sell war supplies, material and equipment 
directly to those nations allied with us in the present 
war. This purpose, General Crowder adds, it is hardly 
necessary to enlarge upon in view of the extent to 
which our allies are now relying upon us not only for 
co-operation but as a source of many of the essentials 
of warfare. 

The second purpose, which is not so clearly divulged 
in the language of the act, is regarded by the War 
Department as of equal importance. In making con- 
tracts for the manufacture of war supplies the depart- 
ment has frequently found that contractors lack a 
considerable portion of the machinery and other equip- 
ment necessary to make the goods desired. In these 
circumstances it has been found necessary under exist- 
ing law to authorize the contractor to purchase the 
needed machinery at the expense of the Government 
and to provide in the contract that such equipment 
shall become the property of the United States. Ex- 
perience has shown, however, that when machinery 
purchased under such conditions has served its purpose 
under the contract, the Government no longer has any 
use for it, and it will become necessary to sell it or 
lose its value. In the majority of instances, though not 
always, the contractor himself furnishes the most ready 
market for the disposition of it, and it would be an 
advantage if it could be provided in the contract that 
the machinery should become the property of the con- 
tractor upon the payment to the United States of a 
sum depending upon the use of the machinery by the 
contractor under contracts with the United States, the 
amount of such payment being reduced proportionately 





Early Action Expected 


with the extent of the use of the equipment. This 
purpose of the proposed legislation cannot be carried 
out under existing law because of numerous techni- 
calities in addition to certain specific enactments which 
make it necessary for Congress to authorize the execu- 
tive departments to dispose of public property before 
the same can be sold, regardless of whether it has any 
further value for the purpose for which it was origi- 
nally purchased. 


Property Will Revert to United States 


Since the United States entered the war hundreds 
of contracts have been made by the War and Navy 
Departments and the shipping board under the terms 
of which, in consideration of funds advanced by the 
Government for the purchase of equipment, the acquisi- 
tion of land, the construction of buildings, etc., many 
millions of dollars’ worth of such property will revert 
to the United States as soon as it is no longer required 
for military purposes. In some cases the Government 
will hold an option under which it will be able to take 
over the property or sell it to the contractors at a 
price agreed upon, but serious doubts have arisen as 
to the legality of such options inasmuch as they con- 
template the sale of Government property without 
specific authorization by Congress. The passage of the 
pending measure would clear up all uncertainties of 
this kind and put the Government in position not only 
to handle to the best advantage property covered by 
the contract specifications referred to, but also to sell 
therewith other property which it might be advan- 
tageous to dispose of. 

For example, in connection with the expansion of 
private plants for the production of ordnance and in 
the case of a number of shipyards, the Government 
has furnished the money to acquire sites and buildings 
as well as equipment. When the war is over it will 
be highly advantageous for the Government to be in 
position to sell such sites and buildings to the parties 
who may desire to purchase the machinery and other 
equipment which has been installed therein, and ability 
to dispose of the properties in their entirety will aid 
materially in obtaining a satisfactory price. In many 
cases, the officials believe, manufacturers will be glad 
to purchase complete plants where they would hesitate 
to acquire merely the equipment installed therein. 


Still Greater Powers 


The measure just reported, however, has an even 
broader scope than that suggested by the War Depart- 
ment, although certain officials of the Government are 
fully alive to its significance. It would enable the 
President, in the event that the output of any plant 
or industry should be commandeered or otherwise taken 
over by the Government, not only to sell such output 
to citizens of the United States and to the allied govern- 
ments, but also to supply the purely commercial needs 
of the people of the allied nations. In no legislation 
heretofore suggested has there been any provision look- 
ing to the sale of material by the authority of the 
President to the citizens of the allied countries, although 
the question has been discussed in connection with the 
Pomerene steel price control bill. In the form in which 
the Pomerene bill was originally introduced, and even 
in the amendments suggested by the Federal Trade 
Commission, there has been no specific authorization 
covering sales to foreigners except for official war 
purposes, and even those terms which contemplate sales 
to the allied governments have been somewhat vague 
and indefinite. It will be seen, therefore, that the 


pending bill, if enacted in its present form, will con- 
stitute a broad basic measure directly related to any 
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price fixing or commandeering legislation that may sub- 
sequently be enacted. 

It is understood that Chairman Dent of the House 
Military Committee has arranged with the leaders of 
the House for the early consideration of this bill and 
that the Senate Military Committee will also co-operate 
in expediting its passage. W. 2: 


Control of Pennsylvania Shafting Co. Passes to 
Latshaw Steel & Metal Products Corporation 


The Latshaw Steel & Metal Products Corporation 
has purchased the controlling interest in the Pennsyl- 
vania Shafting Co., with mills at Spring City, Pa. 
The new officers and board of directors are: H. L. Lat- 
shaw, president and chairman of board; Willard Par- 
ker, vice-president and director; James Taylor, treasurer 





and director; R. Hueber, secretary and director; R. 
Grass, assistant secretary; Alfred C. Hermer, director. 

Messrs. Latshaw, Taylor, Grass and Hueber own 
the controlling stock of the Pennsylvania Shafting Co., 
also have the controlling interest in the Latshaw Steel 
& Metal Products Corporation, and are reorganizing 
the Pennsylvania Shafting Co. with a view to putting 
it in full operation and securing capacity production. 

For the present the general sales offices are trans- 
ferred to 220 Broadway, but on May 1 larger quarters 
will be provided at 261 Broadway, which will become 
the general offices and sales department for both com- 


panies. The new Chicago office of the Latshaw Steel 
& Metal Products Corporation, in the Railway Ex- 
change Building, will likewise be the Western sales 


office for the Pennsylvania Shafting Co. 

Marvin W. Singer, vice-president of the Latshaw 
Steel & Metal Products Corporation, and in charge of 
its Chicago office, will represent the new organization 
in Chicago territory. 





Plating Aluminum with Nickel 


A process of nickel plating aluminum is announced 
as developed and patented by the United Smelting & 
Aluminum Co., Inc., of New Haven, Conn. It is said 
to follow closely the standard process of electro-plating 
other metals and is applicable to aluminum in sheets, 
rods, wire, tubing, etc., and to aluminum alloyed with 
other metals as in molded or die castings. It is claimed 
that nickel-plated aluminum presents a very hard, non- 
corrosive surface susceptible to a hard finish and that 
the plated article is much strengthened by the nickel. 
The process will also plate aluminum with silver, cop- 
per and other metals. 
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A New Defiance Machine 


The accompanying illustration is a reproduction of 
a photograph of the No. 6 horizontal boring, milling, 
drilling and tapping machine built by the Defiance Ma- 
chine Works, Defiance, Ohio. It has a 4% in. diameter 
of spindle; the maximum distance from the face plate 
to the rest is 7 ft., and the maximum distance 
from the top of the platen to the center of the spindle 
is 37 in. The platen is 36 in. square, and there are 64 
in. of feed to the platen with automatic stop. 
There are ten speed changes from 7% to 157 and twelve 
feed changes to all actuating screws and the spindle 


back 


cross 


with a range of 0.004 to 0.5 in. per revolution of the 
spindle. 
The spindle drive is through helical cut gears to 


give a smooth motion to the spindle, an essential in 


boring, and reversing is obtained with a clutch which 


Ma- 


Defiance 


Milling 


na Tappir ge (per 


Boring 


ations 


is controlled by a lever convenient to the operator, 
making it possible to use the machine for tapping. 
The saddle is extended beyond the bed to give support 
to the platen at its extreme front and rear positions. 
To accommodate long work, the back rest may be taken 
from the base by removing four screws without dis- 
turbing any of the mechanism. The may be ad- 
justed along the bed by means of a rack and pinion, 
and the bed itself rests on the floor at three points 
Hand adjustments are provided for movements of the 
spindle head, saddle and platen. The adjusting screws 
are provided with dials graduated to 0.001 in. to facili- 
tate the production of accurate work. Moving parts 
enclosed and oil tight, and forced lubrication is 


base 


are 
employed. 


A New Electric Furnace 


A new electric furnace for making steel has been 
put on the market, covered by a patent (U. S. 1,252,633 

Jan. 8, 1918) granted to C. H. Von Baur, Douglaston, 
N. Y., who is well known in this field. It involves the 
combination of a two-phase, three-wire circuit, three 
upright electrodes connected to this circuit, a solid bot- 
tom for the furnace and an oval-shaped side wall of re- 
fractory material. The electrodes are so spaced that at 
the slag line the heat gradient is the same for each 
electrode at the point of the side wall which is near- 
est to the electrode. Other features, such as the shape 
of the furnace and various arrangements, are explained 
in detail in the letters patent. 


The Enterprise Foundry Co., San Francisco, has 
moved its offices from 2902 Nineteenth Street to the 
Southern Pacific Building. 








Using Manganese Ore and Alloys in 





Sweden 


Electric Smelting of the Ores to Make Ferromanga- 
nese—Pre-Melting the Alloy by Electricity Before 


Adding It to the 


HE electric smelting of manganese ores to make 
iy ferromanganese was quite fully discussed by Joh. 

Harden of Stockholm, Sweden, before the fifth 
general meeting of chemists in Sweden last year in a 
paper, “Utilization of Manganese Ores in Sweden.” 
Portions of the paper covering this phase of the sub- 
ject, as well as the proper use of the alloy after it is 
made, are given below: 


Methods of Smelting 


For the production of ferromanganese the ores 
pyrolusite, MnO., and manganese spar, MnCO,, are the 
chief materials. Pyrolusite has theoretically up to 63 
per cent of Mn, and the spar 61.72 per cent MnO 
Other ores, such as braunite, Mn.0O;, hausmannite, 


Mn,0,, psilomelane, Mno,, and rhodonite, MnSiOs, are 


used with advantage. In some cases even manganese- 
rich slags are being used. 

Before the introduction of electric furnaces on a 
larger scale, it was the practice to smelt the manga- 
nese ore together with charcoal! and iron ore in blast 
furnaces. In this manner spiegeleisen was obtained, 
containing from 5 to 20 per cent Mn. The 
manganese in the blast furnace, however, is very high, 
owing to the fact that the metal and its compounds are 
very volatile at high temperatures and a great deal 
is carried away mechanically by the blast, and a good 
deal of re-oxidation is unavoidable. 

It is on account of these facts that the electric 
smelting method has been widely adopted and may 
under otherwise suitable conditions supersede the old 
method. This holds true especially in such countries 
as Sweden, where the supply of ore is rather limited 
and charcoal is becoming more and more expensive 
every year; wherefore the greatest economy with both 
is called for. 
comparatively low, since power may be had for some- 
thing like $9.70 per hp.-yr. or less, when taken in 
bulk, and this feature alone would almost be sufficient 
for a decision in favor of the electric furnace. 

In addition to this stands the fact that the materia! 
produced in the blast furnace has always a very high 
carbon percentage, as a rule, from 8 to 12 per cent, 
and a higher carbon content always calls for a lower 
price on the market. It is true that a lower percentage 
of carbon also may be produced by careful handling 
in the shaft furnace, but in that case the losses are 
prohibitive, while in the electric furnace a product with 
lower carbon can be made at will without any exces- 
sive loss of material. 

In practice also, a considerable quantity of manga- 
nese alloys’ other than ferromanganese are in demand, 
and these are hardly to be produced economically, if at 
all, except in the electric furnace. 


loss of 


Types of Furnace 


Either single-phase furnaces with conductive hearth 
or 3-phase furnaces with or without the neutral point 
at the bottom may be equally advantageously used. 
When working on a large scale, the latter type, with 
the neutral point under the hearth, seems, however, to 
be mostly preferred for many reasons. The electrodes 
become smaller, the heat-distribution in the furnace is 
more uniform and the power regulation more even; 
also the tapping is less troublesome. 

It is fortunate that ferromanganese has a compar- 
ably low smelting point, from 1250 to 1375 deg. C. 
(depending on the grade), wherefore it may, contrary 
to ferrotungsten, for example, be easily drawn off into 
molds, and is hence more easily broken up. 

The furnace is charged with the proper mixture of 
ore, coal and flux at regular intervals; iron in suitable 


Steel—Cost 


The cost of power is, on the other hand, 


and Advantages 


proportions is added as the ore requires. The iron 
should be added as scrap and not, as was formerly the 
practice, as ore, since the reduction of the iron ore 
consumes a good deal of power and may be more cheaply 
produced in the coke-furnace; besides, the iron ore is 
apt to upset the run of the furnace and is therefore 
less economical. Finally, the separation of the manga- 
nese from the slag takes place much more readily if 
the iron is added in the metallic state than if ore is 
added; hence a greater saving in material. Lime, 
quartz, etc., also are to be added, as the individual ores 
require, to insure good working. 


The Power Consumption 


(he consumption of power is dependent on the fol- 
lowing three factors, namely: The size of the furnace, 
the proper handling of the charge and operations, and, 
finally, on the desired percentage of carbon and silicon. 
As a basis for estimation, however, we may assume 
that a furnace with a capacity of about 3000 kw., 
3-phase, properly managed, should not consume more 
than 8000 to 8500 kw.-hr. per ton of ferromanganese 
under normal conditions. 

The furnace should be worked so that no open arc 
will occur. If this is not avoided great losses and a 
higher power consumption per ton will result. The 
charge must be kept so high in the furnace that the 
actual working zone is fully covered and the incan- 
descent part of the electrodes nearly buried. The tap- 
pings must be timed with great care, and overheating 
of the metal must be studiously avoided. Any mis- 
take in these directions will unavoidably result in bad 
economy. 

The manganese easily forms double carbides of Mn- 
Fe and C. The manganese carbide proper, CMn,, holds 
theoretically 6.77 per cent C and 93.23 per cent Mn. 
Ferromanganese, as produced in the electric furnace, 
will as a rule hold about 6 to 8 or 10.5 per cent carbon, 
depending on the manner of working. A_ typical 
analysis of the market product is: 

Per Cent 


Manganese (Mn) 


80.60 
Iron (Fe) .. i a\ewia alee cata toaes eek Se 
Sn Case ctewis dis eee need ceed Ba eae ace 6.41 
ED Rees re eee eee 0.65 
PRED CLD cccaans wht Gee dente es bakes es week 0.08 
REPT ee eT ST ee Pe TR Oe re 0.026 


A low content of silicon is always desirable. A much 
lower percentage than the one given above, down to 2 
per cent and even under 1 per cent, can be obtained 
with adequate working of the furnace. Should such a 
low carbon be called for, it will as a rule be found much 
less economical ,to produce it in one operation, but far 
better to refine the product in a subsequent treatment. 
This operation is a rather difficult one and of course 
necessitates a larger power expenditure; hence the 
higher price for such material. 

In the case of silico-manganese, a suitable quantity 
of quartz is added to the charge, reckoning with the 
amount of silicon which is usually volatilized as well. 
The finished product holds generally about 70 per cent 
Mn, 18 to 20 per cent Si and 6 per cent C. 

A few special steels require an alloy particularly 
high in manganese, up to 98 or 99 per cent. Such ma- 
terial usually is produced by the thermit process, where 
finely divided aluminum is used as a reducer. In this 
way an alloy very high in manganese and low in carbon 
is obtained, but the product is also very expensive, on 
account of the high price of the aluminum. Also, al- 


though the method is very simple, it cannot be used on 
a large scale, as is obvious. 

It is also possible to produce pure manganese by 
means of electrolysis of the molten oxide in a fluorspar 
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bath. According to G. Gin in France, only 3475 kw.-hr. 
per ton manganese would be required. 

All such methods, however, have only a curiosity 
value compared with thermic smelting and probably 
will never be used earnestly on account of low produc- 
tion figure and high cost of plant. 


Adding Manganese to the Steel 


There is no doubt that up to recent times several 
mistakes were made when the alloy was to be added 
to molten open-hearth or Bessemer steel, especially 
when material high in manganese was to be made. If 
added direct in the Bessemer converter, the primary 
effect of deoxidation is certainly obtained, but during 
the subsequent finish blowing most of the free man- 
ganese will burn away or get lost, and the desired con- 
tent in the steel will be very problematical. 

If added direct in the open-hearth furnace, an uncer- 
tain quantity will at once enter the slag, and in each 
case an unavoidable loss of manganese will result. 
When this was recognized, the practice changed to 
the addition of the alloy in a crushed state, preheated 
sometimes, but still solid, into the ladle just after pour- 
ing. That method is still very much in use. 

The consequence of this practice is, as a rule, that 
the ferromanganese will not, in spite of rigorous stir- 
ring, mix and alloy properly to its whole content with 
the liquid mass of steel in the ladle, but single particles 
will remain partly in a semi-fused state, whirling round 
in the mass, leaving behind a trail much like a comet’s 
tail of manganese. 

If such an ingot is cut in two lengthwise after it 
has cooled, it will be observed that these lumps form 
light spots, more or less prominent, as hard lenses in 
the steel. If the ingot is rolled out, these lenses elong- 
ate, forming the well-known “ghost lines,” so called 
since they sometimes disappear and again turn up else- 
where. 

Such ghost lines are, as so often recognized, very 
detrimental to the steel, especially for the milling or 
drilling. They are much harder than the surrounding 
part, which will cause the milling tool to make a devia- 
tion from the true cut, or else will ruin the edge of the 
tool in a short time. It has occurred more than once 
that a large delivery of otherwise excellent steel had to 
be rejected in bulk, and analysis of the spots has invari 
ably shown that inferior alloying was the cause. Such 
occurrences are not apt to add to the credit of the firm 
apart from the economical losses in the direct way; in 
fact, it has recently brought about a costly lawsuit, in 
which the maker lost the case, as a matter of course. 

The only correct way to avoid any such result is, 
therefore, to add the alloy in a liquid state at the right 
moment direct into the liquid steel in the ladle and stir 
properly. This, of course, does not pertain to crucible 
steel, where the alloying takes place under entirely dif- 
ferent conditions. 

The above fact was also clearly recognized in time 
by the more advanced steel makers, although the old 
method is still used in places. The question then arose, 
how to proceed to add the alloy in the molten state in 
the best way. 


Pre-melting Manganese in Electric Furnace 


The electric furnace was then adopted as being con- 
sidered the best melting device for that purpose. For 
instance, at the Roechling works in Germany, where the 
author had several opportunities to follow the process 
closely as to economy and utility, the pig iron was 
drawn direct from the blast furnace and taken direct 
into the Bessemer converter, where it was blown down 
in about seven minutes. It was then tapped into a ladle, 
the right amount of ferromanganese, previously melted 
in a suitable electric furnace, was added, and a part of 
the charge was brought into an induction furnace and 
finished off as high-grade steel, while another part was 


treated elsewhere into a lower grade of steel for 


rails, etc. 
As this procedure was repeated as often as every 
other hour and about 120 to 140 lb. of ferromanganese 
ras added each time, it was necessary to provide for a 
suitable stock furnace for molten alloy only, which was 
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always ready to deliver the adequate quantity of metal 
required. 

A furnace specially suited for this purpose must be 
so designed that a very even supply of heat is provided, 
without the danger of accidental overheating or break- 
down, which would lead to loss of material and disturb- 
ance of the whole series of subsequent operations. Oil 
furnaces have been used for the purpose with success, 
but, in Scandinavia especially, their demand for oil can- 
not be met, for obvious reasons. Besides the oil fur- 
nace requires wind, and in excess, too, in order to obtain 
the temperature required, which will lead to oxidation 
of a part of the metal. 

The electric furnace is, therefore, especially in the 
countries mentioned, the most appropriate heating de- 
vice, particularly if worked with indirect arc, or better 
still as an induction furnace. The latter type is doubt- 
less more economical as far as heat efficiency goes, 
although the lining question may be more difficult to 
handle, inasmuch as the manganese, as is well known, 
possesses special cutting properties on linings. This 
difficulty can be satisfactorily solved, however, by the 
choice of right material and proper handling. 

Messrs. Roechling were using either a normal 3-phase 
induction furnace or else a resistance furnace of a 
special design, which gave very good results, particu- 
larly the first mentioned. At another works a furnace 
with submerged ares, somewhat similar to the Heroult 
furnace, but with three carbons (the Nathusius type), 
was used in another instance to be related here, which 
also worked satisfactorily. 

Some of the figures given herewith are taken from 
Stahl und Eisen and others are the author’s own obser- 
vations on the spot. 

The furnaces in question had a capacity of 3 tons 
and 1% tons respectively, which in the former case was 
too large, but, as the result shows, the efficiency did 
not suffer much on that account. The power capacity 
was about 300 kw. when melting and 120 kw. for main- 
taining the heat after liquefying. 


Heat Balance and Thermal Efficiency 


In order to obtain reliable figures of the heat bal- 
ance, the actual or specific heat of ferromanganese was 
first determined. For this purpose, a material contain- 
ing 80.6 per cent Mn, 11.93 per cent Fe and 6.41 per cent 
C was very carefully melted and exact readings taken 
under proper conditions. The results of these observa- 
tions are given in Tables 1 and 3. 

Table 1—Specific Heat of Ferromanganese 


Temperature, Calories Represented 


Deg. C. Average Spec. Heat by 1 Gr. Fe-Mn 
600 0.1625 97.5 
700 0.1667 116.7 
800 0.1711 136.8 
900 0.1763 158.6 

1000 0.1822 182.2 
1060 0.1863 197.4 
1200 0.2133 255.9 
258 0.2225 280.0 
1340 0.2268 304.0 


Table 2—Heat-Balance Per Ton of Ferromanganese 
Heat 


Per Heat Per 

Supplied Kw.-hr. Cent Expenditure Kw.-hr. Cent 

Electric energy Remelting heat ...... 354.0 42.5 

supplied 833 100 Melting of the slag.. 7.4 0.9 
Losses 

833 100 Transformer eee re 4.0 

Leads ... a 5 7.0 

Cooling water ; - 50.0 6.0 


Radiation and conversion 
.-330.0 39.6 


losses 
833 100 

From the tables it will be seen that the thermal effi- 
ciency was only 43.4 of the heat supplied. This is 
probably to be accounted for by the fact that the fur- 
nace was too big (3 tons) for the charge and also that 
the time between rechargings was rather long. 

This balance refers to the are furnace. The corre- 
sponding figure for the induction furnace with a capacity 
of 700 to 750 kg. was 63.2 per cent, the conditions in 
that case being more favorable generally, as the charg- 
ing could be done quicker and the heat insulation could 
be more effective. Also the losses in the leads, which 
are a heavy item, were eliminated. The charge was in 
both cases kept at a temperature of about 1350 deg. C., 
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which is somewhat too high, but was necessary on 
account of the distance over which the metal must be 
carried. 

Should a furnace be erected solely for this purpose, 
there is no doubt that it could be arranged so as to 
work with greatest economy, if all other uses were to 
be excluded. 


Cost of Operation 


The cost of operating the are furnace for ferroman 


ganese is given as follows. (The power cost was in 
round figures 0.02 of a shilling per kw-hr.) 

Cost Per Ton Fe-Mn Dollar 
Power: 833 kw.-hr. @ 0.048« . 4.00 
Electrodes @ $8.40 per 100 ke.. ‘ ee .. 0.46 
LADOr COMB oscccsacecscss ; ve he --- 0.40 
Linings and repairs .. win ee bs ~~» Bee 


5.01 


Or, in round figures, $5 per ton of ferromanganese. 

This does not include the heat for the preliminary 
heating-up; while this by continuous working would 
throw the balance out of proportions, of course a small 
amount should always be added to this account, depend 
ing on the length of the campaign. 

The corresponding figures for the induction or resist- 
ance furnace show about the same result, or a little 
lower, $4.68 per ton. As the electrode item is elim- 
inated the costs should be but the maintenance 
of the lining costs a little more, hence the smaller 
difference in the sum total. 

The heating up of the arc furnace after shut-downs 
and repairs costs as follows: 


less, 


Shilling 
Power: 630 kw.-hr. @ 6.02 sI 12.00 
CO BI WIOOG § cciccc cece s cat sesidbsdctssceaks 5.50 
Labor. 2.10 


20.20 


Or just over £1 ($4.85). The heating-up of the 
induction furnace cost 17s. 6d. ($4.20). The 
manganese was in both cases very slight, or 0.385 per 
cent in the electrode and 0.360 per cent in the induction 
furnace, consequently of no practical account and need 
not be considered. 


loss of 


Molten and Solid Additions Compared 


Comparative tests were also made to ascertain the 
advantage between the addition of molten ferromanga- 
nese and such added in solid, but preheated in oven. 
The result was as follows: 


Solid Preheated Ferro- 


Molten Ferromanganes: manganest 

Saving 

Actual Calcu- in Mn 

Ingot Mn Used lated Mn _  Ingot Mn Used Added 

Weight, /~— ———_—,, Weight, -~—'— Liquid, 
Date Keg Kg. % Kg. &% Kg Keg N % 
31/1 19,160 120 0.61 129 0.67 498,860 4,980 1.00 33 
1/2 $6,990 350 0.40 522 0.60 341,510 3,700 1.08 44 
3/2 67,330 280 0.42 355 0.53 397,590 4,220 1.06 a0 
4/2 62,290 290 0.46 347 0.55 343,270 3,710 1.08 51 


Average saving: 44.3 


If the ferromanganese is taken at the old price per 
ton, $49 per net ton, the costs and savings work out 
as follows: 





Dollars 

Ferromanganese added solid...... Mone bois. oar eames 7.493 
Ferromanganese added liquid................ 5.873 
i See DONE cs cewcne esa eke a aed hoe 1.620 


Or, in other words, by producing 19,827 tons of 
ingots, a saving of £337 1s. 6d., or, in round figures, 
414d. ($0.09) per ton ingot. 

This shows that an actual saving in material is the 
direct result of liquid addition, a fact which speaks for 
itself when large quantities are to be handled, especially 
now, as the price of ferromanganese is nearly five times 
higher than normal. A good brand, with a carbon of 
5.5 per cent and low in silicon, is now costing even up 
to £75 ($865) per ton, while silico-manganese costs 
about £45 ($220) per ton, which should tell very mark- 
edly if a saving of something like 44 per cent is made 
when added liquid. 
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In addition to this is the fact of superior finished 
material, free from “ghost lines” and hard lenses. If 
this is rightly taken into account a secondary saving of 
great importance is made as well, which is not to be 
neglected since a rejected delivery may cost the works 
more than the value of the entire material in question. 

Finally, the time-saving element should not be over- 
looked; if ready liquid alloy is really .at hand, it is ob- 
vious that the finishing off of a charge goes much more 
rapidly and surely than if solid stuff is to be added, and 
this is of no mean importance to the total efficiency of 
the plant. 

Taken in all, it seems as if the electric furnace has 
one of its largest fields in this direction at present, as 
no other melting device is so adaptable to this task and 
the immediate result is sure and certain. Of course, 
the prejudice of works managers and workmen alike 
must first be overcome, and, we fear, this is the most 
difficult side of it. It is much easier to design a serv- 
iceable furnace than to persuade steelmakers to use it 
and to handle it properly. 


Large Ferromanganese Output in March 
—Available Supplies 


The domestic ferromanganese production in the 
United States in March, according to the blast furnace 
reports of THE IRON AGE, was the largest but one of 
any month on record. It was 25,157 gross tons 
the next best record having been 26,591 tons in October, 
1917. The spiegeleisen output from the same data 
was 13,965 tons, which is low as compared with some 
records in 1917, such as 23,079 tons in May and 
22,947 tons in October. The following table gives the 
output for the first quarter of 1918 in gross tons: 


1918 rerromanganese Spiegeleisen 
January 22 TOR 8.202 
Mebruary 10,925 
March 13.965 
AV for first quarter 11.030 
AV per month in 9417 16.107 





Detailed figures for 
IRON AGE, Jan. 31, 1918. 

The present situation as to available supplies is 
shown by the following table of output, imports and 
exports: 


1917 were published in THE 


Availablk 


191% Output Imports Exports Supply 
January 22,793 1,050 476 23,369 
PES 2.cs-sauawen sucky 17,428 1,417 632 18,213 
March acter oe See OY 1,800* 500* 26,457* 
Monthly average in 1917 23,833 3,703 27,457 


*Xstimated 


While the output of ferromanganese has declined 
slightly thus far in 1918 and while imports are less 
than half the average for 1917, the available supply is 
not seriously lessened in view of the fine showing in 
production in March. The unusually large manganese 
ore imports in January and February this year have 
caused the situation to be somewhat easier. They have 
been nearly equal to the record average of 52,498 tons 
per month in 1917. 

For some reason spiegeleisen output has declined 
decidedly in recent months. This explains in part its 
present scarcity. The adoption of new standards and 
the greater use of low manganese ores should stimu- 
late this production as well as increase the output of 
all manganese-iron alloys. 


The American Association of Engineers is to hold a 
meeting at the City Club, Chicago, 315 Plymouth Court, 
on May 14, to discuss referenda which have been put 
to different technical societies on the question of the 
incorporation by the congress of the proposed Ameri- 
can Academy of Engineers, to which Academy the 
American Association of Engineers is opposed. The 


association is also asking for a referendum on the ex- 
tending of priorities to the transportation of equipment 
needed in drainage projects, and also a referendum on 
the matter of universal military training. 
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TRADE AFTER THE WAR 


British Machine-Tool Builders Fear American and 
German Competition 


Although the end of the war is not yet in sight, the 
machine-tool trade is giving more and more thought to 
the prospects for after-the-war business, and the im- 
pression seems generally to prevail that America’s 
greatest business in machine tools and allied equipment 
for at least a few years following the war will come 
from foreign countries. Other countries are also ex- 
pecting a large foreign trade in tools after the war, 
and at a recent convention of the Machine Tool and 
Engineering Association, Limited, of England this topic 
was thoroughly discussed. 

The Engineer of London gives the following account 
of this meeting: 
trade was 


the tool 


Judson, 


The question of the future of 
the 


standard of 


machine 
Arguing 
tool 


Jackson Co 


profits of all machine 


raised by J. Judson, ot 


that the pre-war 


makers Was a low one, and that upon this basis excess prot 
taxation was being levied, Mr. Judson said hat British 
machine tool makers would be in a bad position after the 
war to combat American and German competition Ameri- 
can firms in particular had amassed huge reserves during 
the war, owing to the fact that the prices of American ma- 
chine tools had gone up tremendously in price, whereas 
British machine tools had not advanced abnormally. The 


folowing recent instances of American machine tool prices 


were mentioned, the fizures being for machines delivered 
at Liverpool, less 24% pef cent, the profits included for the 
British merchant being those permitted by the Ministry 
Munitions Eight-inch center x 8 ft. bed. st. bd., q@eg 
LD B.G lathe £485: 25-in. cone pulleys B.G., sliding head 
drill, £134; 22-in. gear box drill, £115; 16-in. x 72-in. plain 
grinder, £895; 14-in. x 24,-in. floor grinder, £51; 6-ft. x 
J-ft. X 2-ft. one-tool planer, £494. 

He doubted whether any British machine tool maker was 
receiving half these figures for British-made tools, and the 
indicated the surplus which Americans would have to work 
With after the war. It was also necessary to reflect sel 
ously on possible German competition, The Central l’owers 
had been practically isolated for three years, and had, 
therefore, been compelled to manufacture all the extra ma 


chine tools they required The Germans, therefore, would 
be more formidable competitors after the war than they had 
been formerly Having regard to the importance of the 
British machine tool trade, it should be well financed, and 
those firms which had been eminently efficient before the 
war, and had low pre-war standards of profits, ought to be 
adequately recompensed, not only for their own sakes, but 
for the healthy prosecution and development of the industr 
after the wat The taxation of profits would leave Hritis 
tirms in a poor position to meet American and German com- 
petition, and yet we must take our standard of dealings 
from our competitors If they traveled, we must travel 


they advertised largely, so must we; if they planned a give) 


size lathe bed in 10 hours, so must we; if they machined 
certain size pulley in 2 hours, so must we, and if they 
adopted more up-to-date machinery from time to time, we 
should have to do the same 


One of the speakers at the meeting in England 
thought that American manufacturers were prone to 
overrate themselves. “If an American firm,” he said, 
“promised to deliver 1000 machines, it probably de- 
livered 700, whereas an English firm would promise 700 
machines and deliver 1000.” 

In the opinion of many men in the American ma- 
chine-tool trade, whose views have been expressed to 


THE IRON AGE, there will be changes in American 
methods of selling abroad after the war. There will 


probably be less of individual efforts and more co-oper- 
ation, especially by several manufacturers in non-com- 
peting lines. The question of the commissions or profits 
which foreign agents should receive is one of the most 
intricate that American manufacturers will have to 
solve. 

During the war thousands of machine tools have 
been bought in this country by the British and French 
war missions, and in these transactions the British and 
French agents of American companies have had no part, 
but they have, nevertheless, received their commissions. 
The question has arisen more than once as to whether 
this commission should be added to the price of the 
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machines, or deducted from the manufacturer’s sale 
price. 

With regard to selling prices of American machine 
tools in foreign countries, a manufacturer says: 

“Before the war American manufacturers sold ma- 
chines to their foreign agents at a price f.o.b. New 
York or other shipping points, and the foreign seller 
added his own profits. Often this profit was excessive, 
as compared with the selling prices of such tools in 
this country, and undoubtedly American manufacturers 
have acquired in some countries a reputation as prof- 
iteers. This has not been helped any by the high prices 
which have prevailed throughout the war. After the 
war the reputable manufacturers must sell their tools 
abroad on the same basis as they are sold in this coun- 
try—a fixed selling price whether sold by the manufac- 
turer direct or through an agent, and fixed percentages 
for commission merchants. American manufacturers 
will need to give closer attention to the selling policies 
pursued abroad which affect their products, else Ameri- 
can manufacturers will suffer in competition with Brit- 
ish and German makers of machine tools.” 


The Liberty Planing Machine 


The Liberty Machine Tool Co., Hamilton, Ohio, re- 
cently incorporated, has fitted up a plant for the manu- 
facture of planing machines. The illustration shows 
a 36-in. planing machine that has been designed by the 
maker to meet the requirements of modern practice and 





Adjustable Feeds on the 


Independently 


Cross 


Rail or the Side 


Hewe Enable the Operator to Change the Feeds of This 
Planing Machine While It Is in Motion 
to include all necessary safety appliances and con- 


veniences for the operator. The patented feed is inde- 
pendently adjustable on either the cross rail or the side 
head, and thus the operator may change the feeds while 
the machine is in motion. A direct reading index dial 
conveniently located enables him to set the feed readily 
to any required amount. 

The top of the bed between the V’s, except through 
the gearing section, is closed, as indicated in the ac- 
companying illustration. All gears are placed inside of 
the bed but are easily accessible from the top. They 
are pressed on the hubs, thus to relieve the shafts of 
torsional strains. Wick oiling bearings are provided 
for the heavy shafts. The driving pulleys are of alu- 
minum. The loose pulleys have a solid web center 
which tends to protect the operator against accidents. 
The elevating device is centrally located on the top 
brace and is operated by a long handle on the side of 


the housing. All gears are idle when not in use. 


The Smith Gas Engineering Co. will start manu 
facturing in its new plant at Moraine, Ohio, near Day- 
ton, on or about April 15. The main building is 110 x 
420 ft., and is now being equipped with modern tools 
for the manufacture of the Smith gas producers. The 
company’s plant at Lexington, Ohio, will continue in 
operation, but shortage of labor made it necessary to 
locate additions elsewhere. The main offices of the 
company will be located at Dayton, Ohio. 
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SCIENTIFIC STEEL METALLURGY 


Progress in Alloy Steel and Heat Treatment— 
Co-ordinated Results Important 


N interesting historical discussion of the present 

position of scientific steel metallurgy was pre- 
sented before the Sheffield (England) Society of Engi- 
neers and Metallurgists late in January by Professor 
Arnold. He started with the middle of the nineteenth 
century, inasmuch as about 1855 Bessemer patented his 
pneumatic process and about 1858 Mushet patented 
Mushet steel. The unusual features of these patents 
were that both were workable by those intelligently 
skilled in the art of steelmaking. In addition Mushet 
also patented the deoxidization and recarburizatioh of 
nearly pure fluid iron by ferromanganese or spiegel- 
eisen. 

Professor Arnold confessed that, although osten- 
sibly a scientific steel metallurgist, he had an unaltered 
admiration for the past achievements of the rule-of- 
thumb man, who has rendered and is still rendering in- 
valuable help to the scientific steel metallurgist. His 
‘nile was to listen with profound attention and respect 
to verbally presented records of the practical observa 
tions o: the unscientific steel metallurgist, but to 
ignore his theoretical scientific explanations of the 
phenomena observed 


Lack of Co-ordination in Results 


During his historical researches on the scientific 
development of steel metallurgy Professor Arnold has 
been struck by the bad but subconscious practice of 
observers engaged in one line of research on stee! met2! 
lurgy never reading results obtained by others in co 
ordinate researches on the same subject. Hence one 
finds in the ’eighties and early ’nineties a puzzling 
jumble of facts and theories due to the complete lack 
of any correlation of the researches then proceeding. 
For instance, Abel in 1885 proved conclusively at a 
meeting of the Institution of Mechanical Engineers in 
London that, the carbon in very pure steel, namely, 
hammered and rolled blister bar, existed totally as 
Fe,C, and in the same year Osmond and Woerth showed 
that the carbide in annealed steels could be isolated 
galvanically in the form of bright metallic spangles or 
plates. Although Sorby from 1863 onward had from 
time to time described to the Sheffield Literary and 
Philosophical Society and the British Association for 
the. advancement of Science his micrographic work on 
iron and steel, it was not until 1886 that he fully de- 
scribed to the Iron and Steel Institute the nature of 
the pearly constituent he had discovered long before. 
But it appeared that he was unacquainted with Abel’s 
discovery of 1885, and hence was not in a position to 
realize the vital correlation of his microscopical dis- 
covery with that of Abel obtained by chemical method. 

In 1894 Arnold and Read in a correlative chemical 
and microscopical research read before the Chemica! 
Society a paper which proved that the lamine in 
Sorby’s pearlite were identical in chemical composition 
with Abel’s carbide of iron Fe;C. Further. in 1895 
Arnold read before the Institution of Civil Engineers 
in London a research on the influence of carbon on iron, 
in which the saturation point of steel was described, 
showing that pure iron containing 0.89 per cent of 
carbon consisted entirely of Sorby’s pearly constituent 
of alternating plates of soft Fe and hard Fe.C. In other 
words, the quantitative composition of pure pearlite 
had been discovered, and the work of Abel and Sorby 
indissolubly linked together. An interesting point to 
recall was a systematic research on steels containing 
from about 0.1 to 0.96 per cent carbon made in the 
earlv ‘nineties by Arnold and Read which confirmed 
Abel’s results for all percentages of carbon in this 
range. This paver was all but reiected by the Chemical 
Society on the ground that their experts could not 
realize the possibility of the existence of a carbide of 
iron. 

The enormous advances in the scientific metallurgy 
of steel are at the present time illustrated by the 
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numerous alloys of steel with tungsten, chromium, 
molybdenum, vanadium, and nickel. Among this great 
variety sometimes only a single element is used, but 
more often two or more such elements are employed. 
In fact the duties of the modern steel chemist require 
a very great knowledge of applied chemistry, because 
the elements possibly found in steel now number about 
20. In spite of this more and more researches are being 
made such as the influence of silicon, titanium, cobalt, 
uranium, tantalum, and even zirconium. It is a very 
curious fact that the marvelous influence of minute 
quantities of aluminum in checking segregation and 
preventing blow-holes is still a mystery in spite of many 
researches. 


Striking Effect of Manganese 


Investigations on the influence of elements in rising 
increments on nearly carbonless steel present almost in- 
variably unexpected results of great theoretical interest 
and possibly of practical importance. A research of 
this kind made with nearly carbonless iron and man- 
ganese has not yet been fully published, but the results 
are almost astounding. From 1 to say 1.7 per cent 
manganese, the metal improves the iron, but further 
additions of manganese, say from 2 to 10 per cent, 
cause the elongations to fall, till with 10 per cent man- 
ganese it registers only about 12 to 35 per cent. The 
alloy gradually assumes a yellow color of pale brass 
and registers a rising elongation, till with about 30 per 
‘ent of manganese the maximum stress approximates 
43 tons with an elongation of over 60 per cent. 


Open-Hearth Displacing the Bessemer 


One of the most remarkable developments of the 
acid steel industry began in the early ’eighties, con- 
sisting in the replacing of the Bessemer converter by 
large acid open-hearth furnaces. The reasons for this 
change are several. The Bessemer process, when em- 
ployed fo produce the highest classes of structural 
steel, requires a much more exacting scientific control 
than is the ease with the open-hearth furnace, in which 
regular results are more easily obtained. The large 
open-hearth furnace compared with the Bessemer has 
a greater output con?bined with economy in production. 
Also the open-hearth furnace consumes large quantities 
of discards and other foyrms of scrap. Again the Besse- 
mer process requires much larger manganese additions 
than those necessary in the open-hearth process. Never- 
theless for certain purposes well-made special acid 
Bessemer steel is still capable of holding its own with 
the product of the open-hearth furnace. In Professor 
Arnold’s experience the high manganese, say 1.2 per 
cent, advisable to get the best results for certain pur- 
poses, though rendering the stee] unsuitable for boiler 
plates owing to rapid corrosion, w:aS very valuable for 
many heat-treatment purposes, a fact which has never 
yet been fully realized. 

In the early ’eighties the open-hearth furnace was 
in a distinct minority in Sheffield. ‘To-day in Sheffield 
proper there are only four vessels f the old type of 
Bessemer converter extant. In 1879 Sheffield was one 
of the world’s largest Bessemer rai!! centers. To-day 
old Sheffield does not roll any rails at all. The industry 
for economic reasons has migrated to’ the coast. 


Advance in Heat Treat ment 


A great scientific advance has been made during the 
past few years in the art of heat trea‘tment. Very high 
elastic limits associated with good ductility and resist- 
ance to shock are obtained from ordinary and alloy 
steels by oil and water quenching fro: a red heat and 
subsequent letting down in air at an icipient red heat. 
For instance, from steels fairly low im carbon, elastic 
limits of over 50 tons are obtained, associated with 
elongations of about 20 per cent. The only clue we 
have obtained from the microscope iS that these re- 
markable results are associated with fineness of tex- 
ture, particularly with reference to izhe state of divi- 
sion of the carbides. In the lectur‘er’s opinion this 
fineness of division per se does not give an adequate 
explanation of the results obtained. There is some un- 
known cause, dependent no doubt on the state of the 
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division, which is not understood. Dr. Thompson of 
Sheffield University has put forward a theory based 
on surface tension effect which is worthy of close con- 
sideration and research. For over half a century a 
fascinating but futile subject of research has been the 
production of wrought iron and steel direct from oxides 
of iron without a preliminary smelting of the ore in 
the blast furnace. 


The Direct Process 


Various schemes, generally of a complicated nature, 
have been tried with consistent failure, until to-day the 
very name “direct process” stinks in the nostrils of 
ferro metallurgists. From about 1909 to 1913 the 
lecturer had helped to develop a direct method known 
as “The S. and O. Process,” originally designed to deal 
with hitherto useless magnetic iron sands which, al- 
though containing from 50 to 55 per cent of metallic 
iron, were nevertheless useless because high in phos- 
phorus and very high in titanium. The finely divided 
state of these sands also precluded any attempt to deal 
with them in the blast furnace without briquetting. On 
a small scale, involving heats not much exceeding a 
ton, after many experiments the iron sands of Java 
and New Zealand were successfully dealt with by this 
method. The results obtained some four or five years 
ago from Java sand were given by the lecturer, who also 
described the apparatus used. More recently, success- 
ful results have been obtained with low-grade British 
ores. A plant for demonstration purposes, capable of 
an output of 150 tons of steel per week, is under con- 
struction at Wandsworth. 


Wood-Milling Machine for Pattern Shops 


A wood-working machine designed to occupy the 
same place in the pattern shop that a milling machine 
does in the toolroom has been brought out by the Oliver 
Machinery Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. It is intended for 
handling all classes of special and irregular patterns 
and practically all of the operations encountered in the 
general run of pattern shop works can be accomplished 
with the cutters that are regularly furnished with the 
machine or with special ones that can be made when 
necessary. 

The machine is motor driven and variations in the 
speed of the spindles are secured by the use of cone 
pulleys. Both vertical and horizontal spindles are pro- 
vided, together with a universal tilting table mounted 
upon a knee which can be raised or lowered. An adjust- 
able lock nut is provided on the lead screws parallel 
to the spindles as an aid in securing duplicate work. 
Both of the spindles are 1% in. in diameter in the sleeve 
and have a 3-in. head to take cutters having a No. 4 
Morse taper. The spindles are hollow to enable draw- 
in rods to be employed in connection with fly cutters 
and a handwheel and spiral gear acting on a double 
square-thread large-diameter screw controls the spindle 
travel within the limit of 10 in. for the vertical spindle 
and 11% in. for the horizontal one. Extremely fine 
control of the cutting tool is secured by micrometer ad- 
justment on both handwheels and cutting to any given 
depth is secured by a stop lock nut on each spindle 
control screw. The center line of the horizontal spindle 
is 14 in. above the table, with the latter in its lowest 
position, and the vertical spindle center is 18 in. from 
the face of the column and the end is 24 in. above the 
table when both are at their extreme positions. 

The table, which is 20 in. square, is divided into 1-in. 
squares by etched lines, and tapped holes are provided 
for attaching the clamps for holding the work in place. 
A disk 3 in. in diameter at the center of the table 
can be removed to permit boring to be done below the 
line of the table without injury to the tools. The table 
swivels on ball bearings through a complete circle and 
can be locked at the 90-deg. points by a positive lock. 
It can be tilted to 45 deg. on either side of the hori- 
zontal and the cross feed which has a travel of 12 in 
is secured by a screw and ball crank lever capable of 
operation from either side of the table. A _ positive 
centering device is relied upon to locate the center of 
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A Great Variety of Operations in the Pattern Shop Are 
Made Possible by a Wood Milling Machine Equipped with a 
Universal Tilting Table 


the table directly over the ball-bearing swivel center for 
circular work and where the work revolves two center- 
ing plugs % and 1*in. in diameter respectively are fur- 
nished. 

The knee is of the box type, with a closed top, an 
arrangement which is relied upon to prevent chips from 
interfering with the raising mechanism. The table will 
travel toward and away from the column a distance of 
17 in. on horizontal planed ways, rapid traverse being 
provided by a large square thread screw and hand 
wheel. A centrally located telescoping screw enables 
the table to be raised or lowered a distance of 21 in. 
and also furnishes additional support to the knee. This 
movement of the table is controlled by a hand wheel 
and a zero line on the horizontal ways provides a 
means by locating the table exactly in line with the 
vertical spindle easily. 


Westinghouse Interests Advance Wages 


The Westinghouse Air Brake Co., Wilmerding, Pa., 
and the Union Switch & Signal Co., Swissvale, Pa., the 
latter a subsidiary of the former, have notified em- 
ployees of an increase in wages. In each of the plants, 
posters to that effect, signed by A. L. Humphrey, presi- 
dent, were posted last week. The advanced rates date 
from April 1, and are as follows: 


Airbrake and Switch and Signal Plants 


All piecework rates and day rates will be increased 12 


per cent All piecework employees working overtime will be 
paid 15 cents an hour in addition to their piecework earn- 
ings 

All regular night-turn employees will receive 10 per cent 
ibove regular day and piecework rates 

All salaried employees’ rates at less than $200 a month 
will be increased 7 per cent on original rates 

All payments heretofore made in the form of bonuses will 
hereafter be included in the original rates The last pay 
ment of bonus earned to March 31 will be included in the 


regular pay on April § 


Aireraft Divisicn of Switeh and Signal Works 


All piecework rates and day rates will be increased 10 per 
cent All piecework employees working overtime wil be 
paid 15 per cent an hour in addition to their piecework earn 
ngs All regular night-turn employees will receive 10 per 
ent above regular day and piecework rates 


Voluntary enlistment is now being urged in the 
27th Engineers, National Army, to be composed of ex- 
perienced miners. Besides the direct mining qualifi- 
cations which need to be met, there are places open 
for tool sharpeners, electricians, machinists, surveyors, 
time-keepers, etc. Enlistment may be made with the 
nearest recruiting officer and under certain conditions 
men in the draft age are eligible. The regiment is now 
located at Camp Meade, Md. 
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New Plan Adopted by War Industries Board 


Chairman Baruch Given Much Greater Power, 
Having Control of Production and Distribution 
of Commodities Necessary in War’s Prosecution 


WASHINGTON, April 9.—A comprehensive plan to 
prevent confusion and conflict in the ordering and de- 
livery of supplies and to secure unification of the Gov- 
ernment’s policy in dealing with industrial problems 
has been adopted by the War Industries Board. The 
essential change involved in the redistribution of func- 
tions now undertaken is the creation of a Requirements 
Division which will serve as the central directing 
agency in the machinery of the War Industries Board. 
The effect of this reorganization is to greatly expand 
the authority of Chairman Baruch and to place in his 
hands the control of the production and distribution 
of practically every commodity essential to the prose- 
cution of the war. 

The formal statement issued by the War Industries 
Board cites the words of the President’s letter appoint- 
ing Mr. Baruch to the effect that the chairman of the 
board “should be constantly and scientifically informed 
of all contracts, purchases and deliveries in order that 
he may have always before him a schematized analysis 
of the progress of business in the several divisions of 
the Government in all departments.” The Require- 
ments Division will be the agency to which this infor- 
mation will be furnished and to which the supply divi- 
sions of the purchasing departments and the Allied 
Purchasing Commission will “as far in advance as pos- 
sible’ submit statements of their “respective needs” 
for raw materials and finished products. The Require- 
ments Division will in turn delegate the task of fulfill- 
ing these needs to the special commodity divisions of 
the War Industries Board, to the supply departments 
themselves, or to such other agencies as may be de- 
cided upon. 


Many Commodities Included 


The statements furnished the Requirements Division 
by the several supply divisions of the departments 
will include not only commodities in which a present 
or threatened shortage exists, but also those in which 
the supply is ample and will include commodities re- 
quired by one department only as well as commodities 
required by several different departments. In the pro- 
curement of supplies in which no shortage exists and 
where no allocation seems necessary or desirable, the 
Requirements Division will so advise the department, 
presenting the requirements, which will thereupon pro- 
ceed with the purchase in pursuance with the estab- 
lished practices. That is, in pursuance of the Presi- 
dent’s directions, the War Industries Board will “let 
alone what is being successfully done and will inter- 
fere as little as possible with the present normal proc- 
esses of purchase and delivery in the several depart- 
ments.” At the same time, having complete informa- 
tion as to the progress of the departments, furnished 
through the Requirements Division, the chairman of 
the board will have at his disposal complete information 
to guide him in the determination of general industrial 
policy. 


Systematic Allocation 


Speaking generally, the requirements of both the 
American Government and the Allies .can be met sat- 
isfactorily if orders and deliveries are given systematic 
allocation according to the relative urgency of the needs 
of the various departments demanding them. Short- 
age in materials is very frequently found on analysis 
to be not actual but rather the result of badly planned 
distribution. With complete information at its dis- 
posal, the Requirements Division under the direction of 
the chairman of the War Industries Board will be in a 
position, through the several sections of the board, to 
“guide and assist the departments” through proper 
allocation of materiais, or at its discretion to leave 


particular tasks to the exclusive jurisdiction of the de- 
partments involved. 

To take charge of particular problems of supply, 
there have been created special commodity sections, 
and whenever necessary to handle raw materials or 
finished products of which there is an actual or threat- 
ened shortage, or the price and production of which 
should be controlled for the protection of the United 
States Government, the Allies, or the civilian popula- 
tion, new sections will he created by the chairman of 
the War Industries Board. Each of these sections will 
be charged with the responsibility of collecting from 
the several departments of the Government, from the 
manufacturers and producers and from committees rep- 
resenting them, and especially from the War Service 
Committees created under the supervision of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States, and from any 
other reliable sources concerning the production of the 
particular commodity with which the section is charged, 
this information to include available supplies, new 
sources of supply, methods to increase production, ete. 


Sole Government Agency 


It is the purpose of the chairman of the War Indus- 
tries Board to make each of the section heads the sole 
Government agency for dealing with the industry for 
which his section is responsible. For example, ques- 
tionnaires have hitherto been sent out to the same 
industry from many different departments, often asking 
the same questions and causing needless confusion and 
needless effort to the business men in these industries. 
It is the purpose of the chairman of the board to cen- 
tralize in each of these section heads all such tasks as 
the issuance of questionnaires and all other means of 
gathering information about the industries which each 
section head has in charge. Through these section 
heads, therefore, all data and information about par- 
ticular industries will be focussed, and in their offices 
it will be at all times available to the several interested 
departments, to the Price Fixing Committee of the 
War Industries Board, to the Priorities Division of the 
Board, and to any other agency that may be designated 
by the chairman of the War Industries Board. It is 
hoped thus to do away with much of the confusion that 
has apparently existed in the minds of business men 
as. to the agencies through which they are to deal in 
furnishing information to the Government. 


Will Anticipate Needs 


In accordance with the President’s letter, therefore, 
the chairman of the board hopes through the creation 
of the Requirements Division “to anticipate the pros- 
pective needs of the several supply departments of the 
Government and their feasible adjustment to the in- 
dustry of the country as far in advance as possible,” 
and “to guide and assist wherever the need for guid- 
ance or assistance may be revealed.” 

In practice the general plan of action of the new 
organization is about as follows: 

The Requirements Division is composed of repre- 
sentatives of the various sections of the War Indus- 
tries Board, including the Priorities Division; repre- 
sentatives of the Army, the Navy, the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation, the Food Administration, the Red 
Cross, the Railroad Administration, the Fuel Admin- 
istration, and the Allied Purchasing Commission. 

Statements of “prospective needs” as mentioned 
above will be presented to the Requirements Division 
as far in advance as possible by the member or mem- 
bers thereof representing the agency in which the re- 
quirements originate. The Requirements Division will 
then refer specific problems to the proper commodity 
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sections of the War Industries Board for the consid- 
eration and solution of the problem of supplying them. 
On each commodity section there will be representatives 
of each of the supply departments of the Government 
interested in the commodity in question. 


Will Study Problems 


The chief of the commodity section will study the 
problem referred to his section by the Requirements 
Division, and will procure from all available sources, 
including the supply departments, information and data 
which will be helpful in the allocation of these require- 
ments. At meetings of the commodity section the 
allocation of materials or facilities to meet the re- 
quirements will be determined, and in this distribution 
the representatives of the various supply departments 
of the Government who are members of the section will 
have full share. 

If any member of the commodity section is dissatis- 
fied with the decision, he may, if he wishes, file a pro- 
test with the section head and also with the head of 
his division or department. Then if, for example, he 
belongs to one of the supply departments, his chief may 
appeal for reconsideration to the War Industries Board, 
whose decision will be final, subject only to modification 
by agreement between the chairman of the War Indus- 
tries Board and the respective Secretaries of War and 
the Navy, and the chairman of the Shipping Board, 
whichever may be the one interested in the subject. 

In addition to dealing with problems referred to them 
by the Requirements Division, the commodity sections 
will have certain definite functions. The first will be 
the collection of information regarding industrial con- 
ditions already mentioned. Further in pursuance of 
the President’s directions to the chairman of the War 
Industries Board, they will consider from time to time 
the extent of the existing sources of production, the 
creation of new facilities, and the disclosure, if neces- 
sary, the opening up of additional sources of supply, 
and the conversion of existing facilities to new uses. 


Market Conditions 


Each commodity section will consider market con- 
ditions pertaining to the materials or commodities over 
which it has jurisdiction, and will, where deemed advis- 
able, recommend purchase plans to the several pur- 
chasing departments. In cases where it becomes neces- 
sary to control an industry in whole or in part by 
means of allotments, the appropriate section will deter 
mine the allotments of materials, commodities and 
facilities to the several departments of this Govern 
ment and to its Allies, and also the extent to which 
manufacturers and others, whether serving the civilian 
population or engaged in the manufacture of war sup 
plies, shall be supplied. 

When a commodity section comes to make its full 
report on the allocation of any specific requirements, 
the chief of such section will notify a member of the 
Priorities Division of the War Industries Board, to be 
designated for such purpose by the Priorities Division, 
who will, with the section chief and the member, con- 
sider and tentatively determine the priority rating 
which such requirements will take when orders there- 
for will have been placed. Such tentative rating will 
be observed by the Priorities Committee in connection 
with all applications for priority on orders covering 
such requirements unless the Priorities Committee 
should (because of conditions changing in the time in- 
tervening between the time of the fixing of the tenta- 
tive rating and the application for priorities, or other 
good cause) conclude such rating to be improper; in 
which event the section chief and each member of the 
section fixing the tentative rating will be notified and 
have an opportunity to be heard before such rating will 
be changed. In the event a change is made, the section 
chief or any member may appeal from such decision 
in the manner prescribed by that portion of the organ- 
ization plan of the War Industries Board governing 
priorities. 

It will be no part of the task of the War Industries 
Board to make inspection of products for which orders 
have been placed to keep in touch with production or 
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follow up delays, which duties devolve upon the several 
Governmental departments. Each department, how- 
ever, will promptly and fully advise the Requirements 
Division whenever serious delays in deliveries or short- 
ages in requirements occur or are threatened. 

The representatives of the Fuel Administration, the 
Food Administration, and the American Red Cross will 
attend meetings of the Requirements Division when- 
ever they are prepared to present plans or projects 
under consideration, the consummation of which will 
require materials, supplies, facilities, electrical power, 
fuel or transportation affecting the industries of the 
United States. 


Punching Machine Sixty Years Old 


It will be interesting to note that a machine of com- 
paratively light weight for its type has been in con- 
tinuous operation in the shop of the Long & Allstatter 


-———— 








Machine Operation for Ho Ye 


Co., Hamilton, Ohio, for nearly sixty years. The ac 
companying illustration shows the machine, the first 
power punch built by John M. Long and Robert All 
statter in 1858 The pattern was made by Mr. All 
statter from a solid block of wood with ordinary car 
penter tools. There was no foundry in Hamilton large 
enough to make the casting, which weighed about 6000 
lb., and it was cast in Cincinnati, but the machine work 
was done in Hamilton. Much of this machine work, 
together with the assembling, was done by Mr. Long. 
The punch was originally mounted on a wooden block 
and was used in this way for a number of years, when 
a new base was substituted later on, as shown. The 
punch was used continuously from the time it was built 
until 1884, when it was repaired with a new camshaft 
and new gears. It was then again put in service at the 
Long & Allstatter plant, where it is now used on punch 
ing and shearing work that comes within its capacity. 


An unusual series of sales talks for assisting sales- 
men has been worked up by the Moller & Schumann 
Co., maker of varnishes, enamels and japans, Marcy 
and Flushing avenues, Brooklyn, N. Y. They take the 
form of a page which may be inserted in a loose leaf 
folder and hold samples of the enamel on metal in- 
serted in the page. For example, one shows the gloss 
olive drab such as is used on airplane radiators. Selling 
points are outlined, such as giving a chance to the pur- 
chaser to attempt to scratch the enamel or to bend and 
twist the enameled metal, etc. 





Overcoming Troubles in Cupola Operation 


Extra Fuel Beds Recommended to Prevent 
Poor Heats—Importance of Tap Hole Design 
— Free Use of New Brick an Economy 


BY PAUL R. RAMP* 


ITH the unusual demand for coke all over 
W the country, the foundryman is experi- 

encing considerable trouble in securing a 
uniform quality of fuel, or the kind he has been 
accustomed to use. This works a hardship and 
makes it impossible to produce melted iron as hot 
from day to day as in the past. Regardless of the 
fact that some of the remedies offered were prac- 
tised by our forefathers, the following suggestions 
on cupola practice undoubtedly will prove their 
value to many foundrymen under existing condi- 
tions. 


Repairing the Cupola 


The first operation that should be scrutinized 
is picking out and repairing the cupola. The lining 
of the cupola can be preserved if the proper care is 
taken to repair it daily. The first important step is 
to remove all the slag clinging to the walls. This 
should be done before any daubing is applied. 

When this slag is not removed it melts when the 
cupola becomes hot and leaves a space between the 
daubing and the walls, causing the daubing to drop 
into the cupola and leave the defective wall ex- 
posed to the wear, besides filling the cupola with 
excessive refuse that retards melting and clogs up 
the furnace. All slag should always be removed, 
even though a brick may be sacrificed in prying it 
loose. 

Daubing should never be applied to the walls more 
than 1 in. thick. An excessive thickness invariably 
will crack and fall off when the heat strikes it, 
forming a bridge that cuts down the melting area. 
Evidence of a bridged cupola takes the form of 
melted iron trickling down through the tuyeres be 
fore melted iron in the hearth has reached the 
height of the tuyeres. 

It is good practice to use as many bricks as 
possible in repair work from day to day. Bricks 
make a safer lining than mud. When a full size 
brick cannot be used, try a split one. A careful 
cupola man can build up a false lining each day 
that will protect the permanent wall and save a 
great deal of money in cupola upkeep. 

A good material for daubing consists of two 
parts fire clay and one part heavy molding sand, 
mixed to a consistency of stiff mud. In this con- 
nection we would recommend Hytempite as the 
most effective material to use in relining a cupola. 
It will stand longer than the brick and will not 
rattle out, or become loose from the daily expan- 
sion and contraction of the cupola. 

A good rule to follow is: Eliminate the slag, 
daub thin and use plenty of bricks. 


The Sand Bottom 


The sand bottom should be made of coarse mold- 
ing sand mixed the same as molding sand ready 
for molding. This bottom should be treated just 
as the bottom of a mold, inasmuch as the metal is 
laying on it all through the heat. If itis too hard 
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or wet the metal will boil over it, and probably cut 
its way down to and through the bottom plate, which 
results in a run-out on the cupola bottom. 

The sand for the bottom should be stepped off 
uniformly and rammed down firmly with the butt 
of a molder’s rammer. The lowest point of the 
sand bottom should be at the tap hole opening and 
at least 1 in. higher than the bottom of the cupola 
spout, to provide a fall for the metal as it leaves the 
tap hole. This fall is necessary to enable the opera- 
tor to keep the tap hole clean. 

In putting up the bottom doors care should be 
exercised to assure a snug fit against the bottom 
ring. If the doors are crooked and do not bear 
against the bottom ring at all points small wedges 
should be driven between the ring and the door at 
the open places. 

This also prevents any movement of the doors 
after the sand bottom is put in. Should the doors 
sag it would be liable to produce a crack in the sand 
bottom and result in a run-out. The wedges should 
not be driven in until the bottom doors have been 
secured by the bottom post that holds them up. 


Technique of the Tap Hole 


The tap hole is a very important part of the 
cupola and is the source of much trouble if not 
properly taken care of. 

To build the tap hole first pick out any slag that 
may be clinging to the sides of the breast opening, 
otherwise when the slag melts the molten metal may 
find an outlet between the breast wall and the tap 
hole material. 

Fill the back of the breast opening with pieces 
of coke to prevent the material used from being 
rammed back into the cupola too far. Lay a 114-in. 
round rod in the breast opening with one end ex- 
tending into the cupola, the other out into the 
spout. 

Locate the rod in the position in which the tap 
hole is to be. Use sufficient stopping-in clay to 
cover the coke at the inside end of the rod to pre- 
vent the breast material from working through. 

Ram the first lot of material around the rod 
very lightly, following with a harder ramming 
until the breast opening has been rammed full and 
flush with the outside. After the ramming has 
been accomplished, use a molder’s sharp pointed 
trowel to trim around the 1%%4-in. rod and form a 
cone-shaped hole, the apex of which should extend 
into the breast within 2 in. of the back end of the 
tap hole. Draw out the rod, black the hole with 
plumbago and build a fire in the spout to dry it. 
The breast material should consist of about two 
parts sharp sand and one part fire clay, depending 
upon their quality, and should be mixed to a con- 
sistency slightly damper than core sand ready for 
use. 

A cone-shaped tap hole will not “freeze up” as 


readily as a long straight hole. One of this 
type should be left open when the blast is 
put on and until the first iron comes. It 


is then stopped up for a short period, after which 
it is opened to permit about 100 lb. of metal to 
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flow through. It can be closed again while enough 
metal is melted to fill the ladle. 

Another plan of making the tap hole is to ram 
the opening for the breast flush with the outside, 
with the rod in place, thus producing a long hole 
through the breast. This should be filled with dry 
sand just before the blast is put on. Before the 
hole is filled with sand, however, it must be dried 
out by inserting a heated rod. 

The furnace is then allowed to run until a 
proper amount of molten iron is accumulated, after 
which the dry sand in the tap hole can easily be 
picked out. Unless a long tap hole is handled in 


this manner there is great danger that it will 
“freeze’”’ when the first iron melted reaches the bot- 
tom and fills the hole. This necessitates digging 


around the cold iron plug to form another hole. The 
metal flowing through the new hole melts the plug 
in the old hole, forming a tap hole that cannot be 
controlled. 

A third plan is to provide two tap holes, one 
located in the regular position, the other 2 in. above. 
This makes it possible to overcome any trouble from 
“freezing up.” 

Should the bottom hole freeze up the upper hole 
can be opened and the continued flow of metal so 
close to the lower hole will melt it out very shortly. 
After the lower hole has melted free the upper one 
can be stopped up again. 

Very often the flow of the metal from the cupola 
is slower than the melt and to avoid the danger of it 
running into the tuyeres the usual plan has been 
to cut down the wind pressure. With a cupola 
equipped with two tap holes, however, all that is 
necessary is to open the second tap hole and the 
metal flowing from two holes very soon gets ahead 
of the melting. 


Building the Fire 


The method of building the fire in the cupola 
does not receive enough attention. It is a very 
important consideration, and has much to do with 
the temperature of the iron all through the heat, 
more especially for the first half of a long heat. 

If the fire is not started properly the bed will 
not burn through in the right way. Cover the 
sand bottom with small pieces of wood, preferably 
pieces of boards, to protect it from the wood that 
is to follow. After the shavings have been placed 
over these boards and covered with some fine 
kindling wood, pieces of wood at least 4 ft. long 
should be placed in an upright position all around 
the inside of the cupola. These pieces should be at 
least 2 in. x 4 in. or larger, and should be spaced 
at not more than 2-in. intervals. The bottom ends 
can be placed a little toward the center to make 
them lean against the brick lining. Cordwood is 
better than pine. The well that is formed by the 
wood standing in this position should be filled with 
wood to about two-thirds of the height of the sticks. 

The coke can then be charged into the cupola 
and the fire lighted. Always light the fire at several 
different points. The advantage in using the up- 
right pieces of wood is that they burn out and leave 
an opening all around the coke that forms a uniform 
draft which results in a bed burned through at 
every point on the surface. 

The bed should be burned through to a cherry 
red before charging is commenced. It may be cov- 


ered with a few forks of coke just before charging, 
but with a black spot in the surface of the bed poor 
metal, the first part of the heat, is certain to result. 

When the coke is very poor it is hard to burn the 
entire bed through to a cherry red before too much 
In such cases the 


of the fuel has been consumed. 
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best plan is to charge one-half of the coke required 
for the bed and let it burn through to a cherry red, 
and put in the last half or enough to bring the bed 
up to the required height just before charging. 
This will not make the hot as when the 
bed is burned through completely with reasonably 
good fuel, but must be resorted to in case of poor 
fuel. 


iron as 


Charging 


Taking a cupola measuring 66 in. in diameter 
inside of lining, for example, it should be charged 
as follows: Fuel for bed, 2600 lb.; fuel between 
charges, 200 lb. of coke to 2000 Ib. of iron. 

The height of the tuyeres from the sand bottom 
may make it necessary to use more or less fuel on 
the bed; but unless it is desired to hold a large 
quantity of metal in the cupola the tuyeres should 
be located so as to require not more than 2600 lb. 
of coke for the bed. 

There is some question in the minds of foun- 
drymen as to the quantity of iron to be charged. 
More uniform results have been obtained by the 
author by using 2000 lb. of iron per charge in a 
60-in. or 66-in. cupola. Better control can be 
secured over the temperature of the metal and a 
more uniform mixture reaches the ladles, more espe- 
cially if the metal is taken from the cupola in ladle 
not holding over 1000 lb. 

The practice of putting 4000 lb. or 6000 lb. of 
iron on the cupola bed is not good. The fact that 
the bed will melt 6000 lb. of iron hot does not prove 
that the 400 lb. of coke that would have been used 
between these charges, were they 2000 lb., has been 
saved. While the bed is melting this 6000 lb. it is 
being worn out and must be replenished. If it does 
not have to be replenished too much coke is being 
used between charges. 

In addition to this the mixture at the spout will 
not be uniform because whatever metal in the mix- 
ture has the lowest melting point will be drawn off 
before the balance is melted. unless it is all tapped 
into one large ladle. 


Using Poor Fuel 


When the coke is below standard more of it must 
be used and no fixed rule can be laid down as to 
the quantity necessary. If one-half of the heat 
comes hot and the other half cold on account of fuel 
not being good enough to hold up all through the 
heat, the quantity of coke must be increased on the 
bad half of the heat. 

If the metal is hot for the first quarter of the 
heat and dies down after that the first remedy is 
more fuel between charges. If this plan retards 
melting and bungs up the cupola, the next step is 
a new bed at the end of the first quarter. This new 
bed should consist of about 1000 lb. of coke, which 
is sufficient to raise the bed to a point where it will 
produce hot metal for another period, after which 
doubtless the iron will begin to come cold again. 
By several days of careful observation it can be 
determined at just what part of the heat these 
extra beds are necessary to insure a reasonably hot 
metal all through the heat. 

For instance, a poor heat results on a certain 
day because of the fuel. It was found that after 
seven tons had been cast the metal came cold. The 
next day 800 lb. of coke was added to the regular 
fuel between the seventh and the eighth charges. 
The result was hot metal up to the fourteenth ton, 
when it came cold again. The next day 1000 lb. 
of coke is put in between the seventh and the eighth 
charges and 1000 lb. of coke between the fourteenth 
and fifteenth charges. This metal 


may give hot 
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until the twenty-fourth charge, which would call 
for an addition of coke on the twenty-fourth charge. 

Such a plan should be carried out until every 
cold spot is made hot. In using an excessive quan- 
tity of poor fuel care must be taken to keep the 
slag running freely. Not only must a good flux be 
used, but the slag hole must be kept open at all 
times. 

It is best to keep the cupola full of metal at all 
times in order to handle the slag properly. While 
the above plan will increase the melting ratio, there 
is no help for it if nothing but the poor grade of 
fuel is available. 


Extra Coke Beds to Offset Poor Fuel 


The extra beds as described are more effective 
than an addition of coke between every charge, and 
they do not tend to reduce the melting speed so 
much. With poor fuel to contend with, he use of 
Lehigh coal is very beneficial; in fact, the author 
believes it is the most effective remedy when it can 
be obtained, as it takes up less furnace room than 
coke, burns longer and yields more heat. The use 
of anthracite coal is considered old fashioned by 
many, but it is the one remedy that any one can 
use and get results from if poor fuel is the trouble. 

There are several ways to use this material in 
the cupola. One is to put about 50 lb. in with the 
coke used for fusion with every charge. Egg size 
coal is very effective. 

Another plan is to use about 1200 lb. of the 
Lehigh lump coal on the bed in place of an equal 
amount of coke. If the heat is not too long this 
will make up for a poor grade of fuel. 

Still another plan is to use the Lehigh lump in 
the bed and between charges, after the heat is about 
half off. This scheme takes care of long heats, 
such as over 70 tons in a 60-in. cupola. 


Importance of Uniform Charging 


In putting the material into the cupola a great 
deal can be accomplished by uniform charging. This 
prevents pockets that allow the blast to get through 
too easy and draw away the necessary blast from 
other points, where it results in poor combustion. 
The pig iron should be placed next to the cupola 
walls, the lighter material, such as cast scrap and 
steel in the center. The coke must be carefully 
distributed over each charge of iron, in order to 
insure that the charges of metal and coke fall evenly 
down to the melting zone. The appearance of the 
cupola lining will indicate whether or not this 
charging has been done correctly. If the coke has 
been thrown in on one side of the cupola and the 
metal on the other, the lining on the side the ex- 
cessive coke was charged will be cut out much deeper 
than the other. 


Necessity of Watching the Cupola Man 


Every morning, after a poor heat the day before, 
it is a good plan to examine the cupola lining be- 
fore condemning the fuel, as otherwise the cupola 
men are liable to become careless in charging and 
throw the stock in any old way. The irregular cuts 
in the lining will be evidence enough to convict Mr. 
Cupola man in almost every case. Should a poor 
quality of coke be charged at intervals with a good 
grade, however, the same thing might happen, as 
poor fuel would burn out quicker than the better 
fuel and cause an open space. To avoid this all 
poor fuel should be charged on one charge and all 
good fuel on the other. 

Thirteen tons should be the maximum weight of 
iron in the cupola at one time. A heavier load than 


this will crush the coke and prevent the blast from 
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working through free enough to produce a perfect 
combustion, especially when poor fuel is used. A 
very hard coke will, of course, hold up a heavier 
load, but no benefit is derived from having more 
than 13 tons at any one time in a cupola not ex- 
ceeding 66 in. inside diameter, notwithstanding the 
fact that many believe that considerable heat is 
wasted that could be utilized in heating up the 
fourteenth, fifteenth or sixteenth charge. Some of 
the best melting records, taking into account both 
speed and hot metal, have been made in a cupola 
that would not carry over nine tons, not because 
of the reduced diameter of the cupola, but on 
account of the distance from the sand bottom to the 
charging door. The best melting-is accomplished 
when the blast can work through the cupola and 
show a flame at the charging door. 
The Charging Machine a Decided Success 

The charging machine is a decided success in 
cupola practice, although some have condemned it 
after what they considered a fair trial. Proper 
manipulation, however, will produce very gratify- 
ing results. 

In operating a charging machine, it is advisable 
to put the first two charges in by hand work, after 
which the machine will do the work better and more 
uniformly. In using one the cupola must never be 
filled up to the charging door, at least 7 ft. being 
allowed between the top of the stock in the cupola 
and the bottom edge of the charging door. The 
machine that charges from opposite doors is the 
most effective, and it must be noted that the coke 
and the metal for any charge should be dumped 
through the same door, and charging should be done 
alternately through the two doors. 

A great deal of trouble was experienced by the 
writer with a charging machine until this rule was 
observed. 

Blast Pressure a Misleading Criterion 


The blast pressure is a question that is dis- 
cussed very often and is a matter on which many 
foundrymen are misled. They disregard the tuyere 
area and create a resistance in the blowers that 
registers a blast pressure that should melt good 
hot iron. The real remedy for blast trouble is to 
find out how many cubic feet of air is going into the 
cupola per minute regardless of the pressure indi- 
cated by the meter. This can be determined by the 
use of a blast volume meter. For a 66-in. cupola 
8500 cu. ft. of air per min. would be about right. 


More Koppers Coke Ovens 


The Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. will con- 
struct an addition to the Koppers by-product coke ovens 
at Fairfield, Ala., consisting of two additional batteries 
of 77 ovens each or a total of 154 ovens, together with 
complete by-product recovery plants. 
208 Koppers ovens at this point. 

President Crawford states that the object of con- 
structing these additional ovens at this time is pri- 
marily to secure the toluol, ammonia and benzol which 
are needed for the manufacture of ammunition, and also 
to secure a saving of several hundred thousand tons 
of coal per annum, which will result by substituting 
coke manufactured by the by-product oven process for 
coke which is now being manufactured 
ovens. 


There are now 


in bee-hive 


The Birmingham Trussville Iron Co. expects to have 
its furnace at Trussville, Ala., ready for blast before 
the end of April. There have been delays due to diffi- 
culty in getting machinery delivered for the company’s 
new coal mines. 
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SPEEDING UP BRINELL TESTS 


Correct Results at a Rapid Rate Obtained by 
a French Device 


I N munition works the Brinell hardness test has been 
found very valuable and its use is now a necessity 
in many cases. It is extensively used on various parts 
in the manufacture of the Browning guns. 

In laboratory practice considerable time has been 
found necessary to make a satisfactory test, even up 
to 5 minutes, according to a writer in London Engi- 
neering. In French munition works 10 seconds are said 
to be allowed, but it is admitted that the measurements 
may then be incorrect by 8 per cent. The quicker the 
rate of putting on the 
load, the smaller will 
the observed impres- 
sion be, since a hard 
material 


will  con- 
tinue to yield grad- 
ually. With varying 
rates of putting on 
the load, the Brinell 
numbers will hence 


fluctuate. 

The following fig- 
as to the influ- 
ence of the rate of ap- 
plying the load were 
given by Mr. Guillery 
in a communication 
recently presented to 
the Académie des 
Sciences (Comptes 
Rendus, Oct. 8, 1917). 
The columns indicate: 
A, rate of applying 
load, in kilogrammes 
per second; D, diame- 
ter of impression in 
millimetres; B. H., 
Brinell hardness num- 
ber; T. S. tensile strength in kilogrammes per square 
millimetre; the intermediate columns indicate the 
errors, and the last column gives the percentage error; 
I refers to a soft steel, II to a semi-hard steel: 


ures 


srinell 
Machine to 
Its Efficiency 


Changes in the 


Hardness 
Accelerate 


Testing 


A I) B. H -T.S Per Cent 
0 1.74 0 Loo ‘) 55.6 O 0 
f 12.5 4.72 0.02 161 2 56.3 0.7 1.2 
I t 25 1.70 04 163 ' 57.0 1.4 2.4 
1500 1.60 14 171 \ 59.8 4,” 71 
( 0 $094 0 212 “ 74 0 iT 
12.55 4.074 0.020 217 i 76.0 1.7 2.2 
IL. § 25 1.059 0.35 291.5 9 77.7 22 as 
f 1500 3.975 0.118 227 14.5 9.4 4 7 


Mr. Guillery obviates these errors by means of a 
simple mechanical contrivance which is based upon the 
following considerations. If the pressure were released 
immediately after reaching the maximum value of 300( 
kg., the diameter measured would be too small by the 
differential quantity dD; if, on the other hand, the load 
were increased to (3000 dP), the diameter would be 
too great. For the increment d P the error resulting 
from the insufficient duration of the pressure-effect can 
be compensated for in accordance with the relation: 
d P/3,000 2d D/D. In the case when the load was 
applied at the rate of 1500 kg. per second (fourth row 
of I), d D was 0.14, and hence: d P 3,000 « 2 
0.14/4.74 177 kg. 

To effect this compensation, that is to say, to regu- 
late the maximum pressure automatically in accordance 
with the rate of charge, so as to be able to obtain cor- 
rect results at a rapid rate, Mr. Guillery devised the 
apparatus illustrated in the illustration. The pressure 
is applied by the aid of a hydraulic piston, the action of 
which is limited by the ball valve S. The lift of S is 
opposed by the spiral springs, which can be adjusted in 
two ways, firstly by the aid of the screws V, and sec- 
ondly by the aid of the nuts EF, which on their outer 
circumferences are threaded to fit the convolutions of 
the spiral spring. The tension is altered by adjusting 
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the screw V, and the position of £, which he turned 
up and down, adjusts the height of the spiral spring 
which is being utilized. By trial now the operator de- 
termines the impressions which, in the case of a cer- 
tain steel, are normal for two rates of putting on the 
load, the rates varying in the ratio of 1 to 30; the 
device will then be adjusted also for any rate of apply- 
ing the load intermediate between the limits adopted. 
Thus it will not matter whether the load is put on a 
little more or less rapidly than in the usual practice. 
The following figures show the accuracy which has 
been realized with the aid of this device; the upper row 
indicates the rate of applying the load, in kilogrammes 
per second, the lower row the corresponding diameter 
of the impression produced, in millimetres: 


100 
$.38 


4.37 


200 600 


4.40 4.39 


1000 1500 3000 ke 


t.40 1.359 4 


39 mm 


The agreement looks satisfactory. Strictly speak- 
ing, a new adjustment should be made for every style 
of metal. It has been found, however, that the same 
adjustment will suffice for carbon steels and special 
steels which have undergone some thermal treatment. 
He gives the following diameter values in support of 
this statement; the first line indicates the rate of appli- 
cation of the load in kilogrammes per second, the last 
column referring to the standard Brinell test: 


12.5 100 600 2000 


Standard 


Soft steel >.67 66 7.67 ».68 » 66 
Semi-hard steel 4.40 1.36 1.36 1.36 1.36 
Nickel-chrome steel 3.63 60 3.59 3.62 3.38 
Same, reheated 2.61 2.62 2.62 2.63 2.60 


Mr. Guillery states that the device has been working 
for several months without having failed on any occa- 
sion. With specimens of similar form, easy to handle, 
600 tests can be performed per hour, 8 seconds of the 
10 seconds of a test being required for the manipula- 
tions and 2 seconds for putting on the pressure. After 
a time, we should think, the spiral springs will need 
correction and renewal, and the question may be asked, 
whether the spring device, unless in itself a conveni- 
ence, really offers sufficient advantage, considering that 
the engineer frequently has to reckon with experimental 
errors of a few per cent. 


New High Speed Alloy Containing Zirconium 


A new alloy, with high speed cutting properties, has 
been invented by George L. Kelley of Germantown, Pa., 
and Albert H. Miller of Ambler, Pa., and assigned to 
the Midvale Steel Co., Philadelphia. The patent is 
U. S. No. 1,258,227—March 5, 1918. A feature is the 
use of zirconium, associated with a preponderance of 
nickel or cobalt, varying in proportions from 2 to 
10 per cent. The patentees claim, however, that they 
have found that a superior product may be obtained if 
the quantity of zirconium is reduced below what has 
hitherto been considered the minimum of efficiency, pro- 
vided that there is associated with the zirconium alu- 
minum and silicon in certain minimum proportions sub- 
stantially exceeding the proportion of zirconium. The 
preferred composition is as follows: 


Per Cent 
(urbon 0.1 
Nickel ale S64 
Aluminum 


Silicon 6.0 


Zirconiun 1. 
6.0 

The zirconium may vary from 0.5 to 2 per cent. A 
larger amount is not prohibitive but where silicon and 
aluminum are present in the proper proportions an ex- 
cess of zirconium is without benefit and may be harm- 
ful. Other details are given in the letters patent. 


Unemployment in Denmark is increasing very rap- 
idly, according to a recent issue of Engineering of Lon- 
don. At the end of the first week of January some 
41,000 organized workmen were out of jobs. 


The Sandstrom Shipbuilding Co., Seattle, has been 
placed in the hands of receivers. The company has lia- 
bilities of $1,000,000. It has contracts for six wooden 
ships. 








Erichsen Tests on Aluminum Sheets 


How This Method Is Applied as a Means of 
Determining the Ductility and of Regu- 
lating the Annealing of 18-Gage Material 


BY ROBERT J. 


N the present article are presented the results 
I of tests made with the Erichsen ductility test- 
ing apparatus on annealed 18-gage aluminum 
sheets. The Erichsen apparatus stands forth as an 
accepted machine for determining the ductility of 
thin metal, such as sheets. One of the distinctive 
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scope-Hardness Curves for Annealings on 18-Gage 
Sheets. Time constant at 120 minutes 


Aluminum 


features of this test is the evidence of approximate 
grain size of the metal tested, which the fractured 
domes of the test pieces indicate. Particularly is 
this test of value as a guide to drawing operations 
on annealed metal. Under-annealed metal will rup- 
ture by deep draws owing to its hardness and lack 
of ductility, while over-annealed metal will also 
rupture because of the weakened condition of the 
metal resulting from large grain size. The domes 
of the Erichsen test pieces indicate at once how a 
given metal may be expected to behave in the draw 
press because, in fact, the apparatus is itself a 
miniature draw press. 

The Erichsen apparatus, which was illustrated 
in THE IRON AGE, July 23, 1914, and was further dis- 
cussed in THE IRON AGE, Feb. 8, 1917, consists es- 
sentially of a die and holder for holding the sample 
to be tested and an internal tool actuated by a 
hand wheel which moves gradually forward until 
the sample is ruptured. The progress of the in- 
ternal tool and the ultimate fracture are observed 
in a mirror, and the denth of indentation is read 
directly from a micrometer graduated screw. 

With ductility control of metal going into draw- 
press work, the percentage of scrap may be largely 
reduced, and the annealing operations put upon a 
rational basis which will provide the desired duc- 
tility in the metal. Success in drawing metal de- 
pends considerably upon the ability of the draw- 
room foreman in accomplishing the desired object 
with as few draws as possible. Thus if a given 
deep draw might be accomplished with two opera- 
tions instead of four, the production cost would be 
reduced. This is extremely important to small 
fabricators who purchase semi-finished metal in the 
market and are obliged to sell their finished product 
against a certain list. In fact, efficiency in the 
draw room may determine whether the plant can 
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continue to operate or not. With these preliminary 
remarks, the writer will present certain data on 
the Erichsen testing of annealed 18-gage aluminum 
sheet. 

Preliminary Erichsen tests were made on a cer- 
tain lot of 18-gage aluminum sheets which had 
worked badly in the draw press; in fact about 25 
per cent of the metal had been scrapped because of 
rupture in the press. This metal was originally 
cold-rolled sheets, which had been reduced in the 
cold from a 0.25 in. slab to 18 gage; it had then 
been annealed at 370 deg. C. for 24 hr. The results 
of the preliminary Erichsen tests are given in Table 
1. The indentation values are fairly uniform, but 
are too high for 18-gage aluminum sheets of good 
drawing quality. The fractured domes were ex- 
ceedingly coarse, indicating that the metal was to- 
tally unfit for drawing. 

A number of annealing tests were then made 
upon 18-gage cold-rolled aluminum sheets which was 
reduced in the cold from a 0.25 in. slab to 18 gage. 
The metal employed was American metal of high 
purity, containing over 99 per cent aluminum with 
impurities normal. The annealings were made in a 
laboratory electric furnace of the resistance type 
under pyrometric control, and the temperatures 
given are accurate within 10 deg. C. Schleroscope 
hardness readings were made with the Shore in- 
strument. From the practical standpoint, alumi- 
num sheets is regarded as soft when the Shore value 
approximates 4 to 5. The results of the annealing 
experiments are given in Tables 2 to 5 inclusive. 

The data in Table 2 show that the metal under 
discussion attained maximum softness by anneal- 
ing at 300 deg. C. for two hours. Sample No. 4 indi- 
cated good drawing quality from the appearance 
of the smooth dome, but the domes in Nos. 5 and 6 
were increasingly coarser in appearance, indicat- 
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Curves for Annealings on 18-Gage Aluminum Sheets. Tem- 
perature constant at 200 degrees C 


ing too high an annealing temperature for the time 
employed. These latter samples were blistered, 
whereas No. 4 was not. The effects of annealing 
at the constant temperature 200 deg. C. for various 
times is given in Table 3. The data in this table 
show that 200 deg. C. is too low a temperature to 
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employ for annealing 18-gage cold-worked sheet; 
the metal was not softened to 5 scleroscope number 
in 2.5 hr., so that this temperature cannot be con- 
sidered for rapid annealing. The work hardness 
of cold-rolled aluminum sheets is but slowly reduced 
by annealing at 200 deg. C. 

Further effects of annealing at a constant tem- 
perature, in this instance 300 deg. C., are recorded 
in Table 4. These results show that complete soft- 
ening, below 5 Shore number, was obtained by an- 


Table 1—Preliminary Tests on Annealed 18-Gage Aluminum 


Sheets 
Thickness in Indentation in Appearance 
Sample Millimeters Millimeters of Domes 
1 1.03 10.62 Coarse 
2 1.05 10.78 Coarse 
3 1.03 10.82 Coarse 
4 1.00 10.50 Coarse 
5 1.04 10.61 Coarse 
6 1.05 10.79 Coarse 


Note: All samples had been annealed for 24 hr. at 370 
deg. C. 


nealing for one hour and 20 min. at 300 deg. C.; the 
fractured domes were smooth, and metal so an- 
nealed appeared to be well suited to drawing. In 
Table 5 are given the results of annealing the 
metal at 400 deg. C. for various times. The data in 
Table 5 show that complete annealing may be ef- 
fected by an exposure of 5 min. at 400 deg. C. 
In short, these annealing experiments show defi- 
nitely that hard-worked 18-gage aluminum sheets 
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may be softened and put in good condition for 
drawing by relatively short annealing periods at 
moderate temperatures. Obviously, long time ex- 


Table 2—Effect of Annealing 18-Gage Aluminum Sheets; Tem- 
perature Variable, and Time Constant at Two Hours 


Tempera- Thick- Indenta- Sciero- Appear- 
ture in ness in tion in scope ance of 

Sample Deg. C. Millimeters Millimeters Hardness Domes 
1 As rolled 1.08 6.83 DE ~ aaweee Gn 

2 100 1.08 6.96 SO. nena 

3 200 1.09 8.39 10.0 a ‘ 

4 300 1.07 10.17 4.5 Smooth 
5 400 1.07 10.10 4.5 Medium 

6 500 1.09 9.73 4.0 Coarse 


Note: (a) Time constant at 120 min.; (b) Values given 
represent the mean of two closely agreeing determinations 


Table 3—Effect of Annealing 18-Gage Aluminum Sheets; Time 
Variable and Temperature Constant at 200 Deg. C 


Thick- Indenta- Sclero- Appear- 

Annealed, ness in tion in scope ance of 

Sample Minutes Millimeters Millimeters Hardness Domes 
7 5 1.07 6.89 13.8 
S 30 1.07 7.97 11.8 
9 60 1.08 8.40 9.5 

10 90 1.09 8.84 er 

11 150 1.09 8.87 80 


Note: (a) Temperature constant at 200 deg. C. (b) Val- 
ues given represent the mean of two closely agreeing de- 
terminations. 


posures are unnecessary, and such practice not 
only wastes fuel but also is the direct cause of much 
scrap production in the draw room. 

In Figs. 1 to 4 inclusive are given curve plots 
made from the data in Tables 2 to 5. While self 
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explanatory, a brief consideration of these curves 
may be of interest. It will be noted that in anneal- 
ing aluminum sheets that the greater part of the 
softening occurs quite quickly and that thereafter 
the drop in the Shore value is very slow until it 
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ceases, or practically so. In Fig. 3, the tempera- 
ture-indentation curve rises steadily to a maximum 
of 10.17 mm. at 300 deg. C. (the time being con- 
stant at two hours), and then falls off from the 
maximum with increasing temperature but less 
rapidly than it approached it. The scleroscope hard- 
ness falls off rapidly with increasing temperatures 


Table 4—Effect of Annealing 18-Gage Aluminuin Sheets; Time 
Variable and Temperature Constant at. 300 Deg. C. 


Thick- Indenta- Sclero- Appear- 

Annealed, ness in tion in scope ance of 
Sample Minutes Millimeters Millimeters Hardness Domes 
12 1 1.07 6.38 SEG sneneouna 

13 5 1.08 7.38 Sa8 8 8=s_  e iereban 
14 15 1.08 8.89 GH «ivmceens 

15 40 1.09 9.47 5.0 Smooth 

16 80 1.08 9.76 4.5 Smooth 

17 180 1.09 10.15 4.5 Medium 


Note: (a) Temperature constant at 300 deg. C. (b) Val- 
ues given represent the mean of two closely agreeing de- 
terminations 


Table 5—Effect of Annealing 18-Gage Aluminum Sheets; Time 
Variable and Temperature Constant at 400 Deg. C. 


Thick- Indenta- Sclero- Appear- 
Annealed, ness in tion in scope ance of 
Sample Minutes Millimeters Millimeters Hardness Domes 
18 1 1.09 6.83 13.8 suet an acalaas 
19 5 1.08 9.62 5.0 Smooth 
20 30 1.09 9.83 4.5 Coarse 
21 120 1.08 9.42 4.5 Coarse 


Note: (a) Temperature constant at 400 deg. C. (b) Val- 
ues given represent the mean of two closely agreeing deter- 
minations. 


to 4.5 at 300 deg. C. and to 4 at 500 deg. C. In 
Fig. 4, the time-indentation curve rises steadily 
with longer exposures and the scleroscope hardness 
falls concomitantly. In Fig. 5, the time-indenta- 
tion curve rises rapidly with exposures of from 
one minute to 15 min., and then less rapidly with 
exposures to 80 min., and thereafter very slowly. 
In Fig. 6, the time-indentation curve rises abruptly 
and then gradually to a maximum at 30 min., and 
then falls. The time-scleroscope-hardness drops 
abruptly, and then gradually, and then slowly if at 
all. Fig. 6 shows how most of the annealing is ac- 
complished in fast times. 


In order to expedite its Government work the West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. is moving its auto- 
mobile equipment manufacturing works from East 
Pittsburgh, Pa., to its factory at Newark, N. J., which 
has been for years specializing in the manufacture of 
small motors and precision instruments and is adapted 
for the new work. The sales office wi'l be removed to 
the McCreery Realty Building, 110 West Forty-second 
Street, New York. From now on the entire capacity 
of its Shadyside works will be devoted to Government 
contracts. 








ORE RATE DECISION 


Important Principle Announced by Interstate 
Commerce Commission 


WASHINGTON, April 9.—In a final report on the 
long-pending case of the Thropp Furnaces against the 
Bessemer & Lake Erie Railroad Co., et al, in which 
combination through rates on iron ore in carloads 
from Conneaut Harbor, Ohio, via Butler to Earlston 
and Saxton, Pa., are found unreasonable and are 
ordered to be reduced, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission lays down the important principle that its juris- 
diction under the act to regulate commerce, as amended, 
to order the establishment of through interstate routes, 
and to fix joint rates applicable thereto, is not defeated 
by the fact that such routes are composed in part of 
portions of the lines of carriers wholly within one 
State, where the carriers whose lines constitute through 
routes engage in interstate commerce and maintain 
local rates applicable in combination to the interstate 
movement of the traffic and between the points of origin 
and destination at issue. The decision, therefore, brings 
certain intrastate roads under the jurisdiction of the 
commission for rate-making purposes under certain cir- 
cumstances. 

The complainant in this case owns and operates at 
Earlston and Saxton, in southwestern Pennsylvania, two 
merchant blast furnaces, in which he manufactures 
foundry pig iron from iron ore transported ex-lake 
mainly from Buffalo, and partly from Erie, Pa. Earls- 
ton, which is known as Mount Dallas, is the 
southern junction point of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Co. and the Huntingdon & Broad Top Mountain Rail- 
road & Coal Co. Saxton is situated on the line of the 
Broad Top road 19 miles northeast of Earlston. The 
movement of iron ore from Buffalo and Erie to Earls- 
ton is purely local to the Pennsylvania road, while that 
to Saxton is by way of the Pennsylvania line to Hunting- 
don, Pa., 26 miles northeast of Saxton, the northern 
junction of that road with the Broad Top road, and 
thence via the latter road to destination. The com- 
plainant alleges that the rates charged by the railroad 
companies for the transportation of iron ore from 
Lake ports to Earlston and Saxton are unreasonable 
and amount to a discrimination. 

Upon considering the whole record on its merits 
the commission finds that the present rate of $1.54 for 
the line haul, plus the transfer charge of 6 cents, aggre- 
gate rate $1.60, for the transportation of iron ore, 
‘arloads, from Buffalo and Erie to Earlston and Saxton, 
has not been shown, under the present emergency con 
ditions, which are considered in The Fifteen Per Cent 
Case to be unreasonable or unjustly discriminatory 
But it further finds that the combination through rates 
on iron ore, carloads, from Conneaut Harbor to Earls 
ton and Saxton unreasonable and unjustly dis 
criminatory, and expresses the opinion that the Besse 
mer & Lake Erie Railroad and Pennsylvania Railroad 
Co. should be required to maintain and apply, over a 
through route from Conneaut Harbor, via Butler, to 
Earlston, and the Huntingdon & Broad Top Mountain 
Railroad & Coal Co. should be required to main- 
tain and apply, over a through route from Conneaut 
Harbor, via Butler, to Saxton, joint rates not exceed 
ing, for the line haul, $1.375, applicable only from the 
tracks of the line-haul carrier at Conneaut Harbor, 
which would be a reasonable and nondiscriminatory 
maximum rate via those routes. This line-haul charge, 
added to the transfer charge of 6c. per long ton in 
effect at Conneaut Harbor, would amount to $1.435 pe 
gross ton. However, following the permission granted 
to the carriers in Jron Ore Rate Cases, the railroads 
are permitted to establish this rate via other routes 
than those specified or from other lower Lake Erie 
ports than Conneaut Harbor to Earlston and Saxton. 


also 


are 


The A. A. Lane Construction Co., Cleveland, has 
taken a contract for a coal crushing plant for the Car- 
nahan Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Canton, Ohio. 
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COST-PLUS CONTRACTS 


Investigation by Congress Proposed by Repre- 
sentative Campbell 


WASHINGTON, April 9.—A drastic resolution provid- 
for a searching investigation of alleged frauds 
growing out of so-called “cost-plus” contracts has been 
introduced in the House by Representative Campbell, 
of Kansas. Under the terms of the resolution the 
inquiry is to be conducted by a joint committee of three 
Representatives and two Senators, and pending the 
outcome the Treasurer of the United States is directed 
to withhold further payment on any cost-plus contracts 
entered into by the Government for any purpose. 

The joint committee is required to make such in- 
vestigation as shall be necessary to disclose “all the 
facts in relation to such contracts as have been made, 
upon the cost-plus basis, and that such committee be 
directed to inquire into the extent, if any, that laborers 
have been directed to slow up work so as to perform 
less than a usual day’s work during an 8-hr. period; the 
extent to which materials have been paid for at a higher 
cost than the market price; the extent to which such 
materials have been wasted; and to inquire into all and 
every phase of the purchase of materials and the per- 
formance of labor upon such contracts that would in 
any way tend to increase the cost to the Government 
of the contract price of the material or the construction 
called for in such contracts.as the Government has 
entered into on the cost-plus basis.” The resolution 
has referred to the Committee on Rules before 
which Representative Campbell will seek a hearing at 
an early date for the purpose of urging a favorable re- 
port. Inasmuch as it provides for the appointment of 
a joint committee of the two houses the resolution must 
also be acted on by the Senate and it must therefore 
run the gauntlet of the Senate Committee on Rules. 

There can be no doubt that a great deal of infor- 
mation has been obtained by Senators and Representa- 
tives, partly through official sources, but also from 
private parties more or less interested, indicating that 
there is a large waste of public money under cost-plus 
contracts. Hog Island is only a salient instance of the 
free expenditure of money which doubtless would have 
been spent with greater care but for the fact that the 
contractors had no incentive to keep down the cost. 
So much scandal has been caused ty cost-plus con- 
tracts that this form of agreement has been specifi- 
cally forbidden in the housing bill for the benefit of 
munition plants which passed the House last week. 
further legislation along the same line may be looked 
for in connection with other projects involving contracts 
for large amounts. 

In spite of the tendency to prohibit cost-plus con- 
however, the Council of National Defense, as 
heretofore stated in this correspondence, is prepared 
to defend this type of agreement and has formulated 
a standard contract founded on this principle. Many 
officials believe that these contracts can be so safe- 
guarded as to fully protect the interests of the Govern 
ment, and it is quite generally admitted that the plan 
of compensating contractors proportionately to the size 
of the job, or the expenditures involved, is a logical 
one. In view of the diametrically opposite views now 
being voiced by Congress and the Council of National 
Defense concerning the cost-plus contract, the disposi- 
tion to be made of Representative Campbell’s resolution 
will be awaited with much interest. 


ing 


been 


t? acts, 


The Western Machinery & Equipment Co., Spokane, 
Wash., has been appointed exclusive northwest agent 
for the International High Speed Steel Company, with 
territory of Washington, Idaho, Montana and Oregon. 
Branches will be established in Butte, Seattle, and 
Portland. 


Ralph L. Skinner and W.G. Hansen have dissolved 
the firm of Skinner & Hansen, Sacramento, Cal., and 
the business will be continued by Mr. Hansen under 
the name of the W. G. Hansen Machine Works. 








Liberty Loan Subscriptions Come Rapidly 


Country Thoroughly Aroused and Iron and Steel 
Men Taking Leading Parts—Interesting Features 
in New York, Cleveland, Chicago and Other Cities 


EPORTS from all parts of the country indicate 

great enthusiasm for the third Liberty loan. It 

is clear that preliminary work has been more 
thoroughly done than in the two preceding campaigns, 
and several hundred towns have already reported that 
they have more than subscribed for their quota. Men 
in the iron, steel and machinery lines are among the 
leaders in many parts of the country, and it is con- 
fidently believed that the great plants for manufactur- 
ing iron and steel, and also the smaller ones, will give 
a good account of themselves. 

The city of New York, whose quota is $900,000,000, 
will not be satisfied with less than $1,500,000,000. It is 
deeply stirred, and subscriptions have been piling up 
rapidly, being over $100,000,000 up to Monday evening. 
Some of the events of Monday in New York were as 
follows, and give an idea of the great variety of 
activities connected with this patriotic movement: 


9 a. Mm Liberty coach leaves Batavia, N. Y Batavia 
starts Liberty ball rolling toward New York 
10 a. m Liberty loan booths throughout city opened 
12 m Liberty loan appeals made on Sub-Treasury steps 
Charley Chaplin and Douglas Fairbanks 
12.30 p. m Liberty Theater opened on Public Library 
teps. 
so pp. m Liberty loan address by James M. Bec! ut 
the Stock Exchange 
2.30 Pp. m Liberty loan exercises by Girl Scout it Plaza 
Cire le 
, pon Military parades 


Judge Gary’s Statement 


Elbert H. Gary, chairman of the board of directors 
of the United States Steel Corporation, said Saturday 
that subscriptions to the third Liberty Loan offer the 
best opportunity for combining patriotism with profit 
able investment. He said: 

“The news which we are now receiving from Europe, 
showing the desperate struggle the Allies are making 
to stem the tide of Hun invasion, must be regarded as 
very timely, although very distressing. Can there be 
any Americans who still need to be convinced that we 
are facing an emergency which threatens the very life 
of the nation and of civilization? 

“The conviction has forced itself home to all of us 
by this time that a situation of most real danger has 
to be overcome if the safety of America represents any- 
thing more to us than a mere empty shell. 

“Considered solely from the individual point of view, 
the buyer of Liberty bonds is in an enviable position 
as compared with the man in the trenches. Though 
making a possible sacrifice, which everybody hails with 
enthusiasm, he is really adding to his personal wealth 
and is really bettering his condition by his support of 
the Government. For the soldier there is no such 
alternative. It is a privilege that goes along with the 
Liberty bonds, and it must be considered in the present 
emergency in connection with the sacrifice of career and 
life risked by the actual fighter.” 


Metal Working Lines in New York 


The Hardware, Metals and Allied Trades Division 
has again undertaken as one of the 101 trade divisions 
of the Rainbow Division, in Greater New York, to do 
its best toward collecting a large part of New York’s 
quota of $900,000,000 of the third issue of Liberty 
bonds, as representative of the United States Treasury 
Department, by appointment of Benjamin Strong, Jr., 
Governor of the Federal Reserve Bank, second district. 
George H. Richards, an active member of the committee 
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during the campaign last spring for 10,000 additional 
recruits for the National Guard, and very active during 
the drive for the Liberty Loan in October last, was 
induced to accept the position of chairman. 

This committee, as soon as the October campaign 
ended, began preparation for the expected third loan, 
spending several months and a considerable sum of 
money in preparing a full list of 7000 names in Greater 
New York, zoning them for convenient calls and other- 
wise carefully preparing in all ways possible for the 
canvass when ordered. It was not definitely decided 
what the committee’s scope was to be until April 4, 
since which time the work has rushed with the 
hope of collecting about 50 per cent more than the 
October total of $42,218,250, which made the Hardware, 
Metals and Allied Trades first of 98 trade divisions. 
To get this will necessitate the most intense and pains 
taking labor constantly until the end. 
follows: 


been 


The committee 


George H. Richards, Remington Typewrit ( 
R. H. Ismon, American Can Co., vice-chairn 
William H. Taylor, THe IRON Aat 

H. S. Demarest, Greene, Tweed & Co 
(eorge F Taylor, Corbin Cabinet Lock Co 


John Sargent, Sargent & Co 


T. H. Taylor, American Steel & Wire Co 
W. V. Hawkins, Columbian Rope Co 
Frederick Smith, Froment & Co 

R. J. Atkinson, Rep. Metropolitan Hardware A 
Edward H. Darville, The Hardware Loe 
Ralph F. Chatillon, John Chatillon & Sons 
R. B. Budd. U. S. Steel Products Co 

W. A. Tucker, H. A. Rogers Co 

R. G. Thompson, Lufkin Rule Co 

>. T. Mallett. Hardware Dealers Vaca é 
4. C. Penn, A. C. Penn, Ine 

Kk. T. Kiggins, E. T. Kiggins 


(yeorge Carey, 280 Broadway 
H. B. Spalding, A. G. Spalding & Bros 
\. Blackburn, H. & D. Folsom Arms Co 
S. BR. Morris, Mosler Safe Co 


secretary 


phone 1 Wort! 


Machinery Trade Loan Committee 


The Liberty Loan committee for the machinery and 
machine-tool trades of New York is headed by James 
W. Lane, president E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn. R. L. 
Patterson, president American Machine & Foundry Co., 
is vice-chairman; Charles B. Houston, E. W. Bliss Co.., 
secretary; Norman Dodge, vice-president Mergenthaler 
Linotype Co., director of speakers, and Charles A 
Hirschberg, Ingersoll-Rand Co., publicity director. The 
following are members of the committee: 


M. H. Avram, Slocum, Avram & Slocu I.. B % 
Vergne Machine Co Leigh Best. American Locomotive Co 
R. K. Blanchard, Neptune Meter Co.;: G. D. Branston, Mar 
ning, Maxwell & Moore Arthur W. Buttenheim, McKiernat 


Terry Drill Co W. L. Callister, W. L. & J. T. Callister; Ds 
Courcey Cleveland, Central Philip Colemat 
Worthington Pump & Mach. Corporation; C. I. Cornell, Pratt 
& Whitney Corporation; F. W. H 


Foundry Co Cc 


Crane, R. Hoe & Co os 
Cuehler, Columbia Machine Works & Malleable Iron C ( 
G. Curtis, Curtis Turbine Co 
Augustine Davis, Davis-Bournonville C« F. S 
American Car & Foundry Co H H Doehler Doehle 
Die Casting Co.: George Doubleday Ingersoll-Rand C« 
EF. F. Fitzpatrick, Railway Steel Spring ‘ 


‘0 Henry Ful 


Fairbanks-Morse C¢ P. H. Gill, P. H. Gill & Sons R. ] 
Gilmore, Sperry Gyroscope Co D. H. Haynes America 
Machine & Foundry Co J. H. Hayward, Hayward Co W 
T. Hunter, A. Schrader'’s Sor Im Isaac B. Johnson, Isa 
G. Johnson & Co J. (. Kelly, National Meter Co ww. P 
Kethart, H. D. Berner & Winterbauer Co H. C. Knox 
American Brake Shoe & Foundry Co John Lidgerwood, 


Lidgerwood Mfg. Co.; T. Frank Manville, H. W. Johns-Mar 
ville Co T. J. Menten, Schaeffer & Budenberg Mfg. ( 
Edw. T. Morse, Morse Dry Dock & Repair Co.; C. E. Murra 
Metropolitan Engineering Co. ; Prentiss Tool 
& Supply Co.; 


Henry Prentiss 


Joseph T. Ryerson, De Mant Tool & Machin« 
Co.; E. A. Stillman, Watson-Stillman Co. : H. R. Swartz. Inter 
type Corporation; Charles Taylor, Clark, Dodge & Co.; Herbert 


G. Thomson, Anchor Post Iron Works: J. M. Turner, Genera 
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Acoustic Co.; J. H. Walbridge, Lalance & Grosjean 
J. Harvey Williams, J. H. Williams & Co.; J. B 
Folder Co 


Mfg Co. 
Wing, Dexter 


Chicago Gets Under Way with Enthusiasm 


CHICAGO, April 6.—With a great burst of enthusi- 
asm, Chicago’s third Liberty loan campaign started 
to-day with a big parade and a multiplicity of devices 
to drive home the necessity of buying bonds. The or- 
ganization of trade committees, which with sub-com- 
mittees are to manage the sale of third Liberty loan 
bonds, is complete and ready. 

S. J. Llewellyn, president Interstate Iron & Steel 
Co., chairman of the division embracing iron and steel, 
brass and kindred lines, is confident that the iron and 
steel industry of this section will do its full part in 
bringing Chicago’s quota up to or over par. The official 
application blanks have been delivered, and a small 
army of active young men employed in the iron and 
steel trade are at work. Some of them did not wait for 
the official blanks. 

E. P. Welles, president Charles Besley & Co., is 
vice-chairman of the machinery and supply section, to 
which also have been assigned the Deering Works of 
the International Harvester Co., the Western Electric 
Co. and the Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co. Mr. 
Welles and his workers will thoroughly canvass the 
local machine tool and supply trade. They are making 
their headquarters at the Machinery Club of Chicago, 
where a luncheon at which the arrangements were dis- 
cussed was held April 4. As in the case of the iron and 
steel trade, only firms rated at over $35,000 will be 
approached by the solicitors of the machinery group. 
At the luncheon, it was decided to ask branch house 
managers to request their home offices to make an allot- 
ment for the Chicago district, it being pointed out that 
many subscriptions actually placed from Chicago are 
credited to other cities, notably New York. 

Practically every large company has perfected in- 
dividual plans for helping employees acquire bonds. 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son’s employees did well on the 
first bond issue, did better on the second and it is con- 
fidently believed that the third will eclipse both. The 
company’s new campaign will be in behalf of both the 
bonds and thrift stamps, preference being given to the 
loan. Many employees will obligate themselves to 
monthly payments of bonds and small weekly payments 
toward thrift stamps, and those who cannot subscribe 
for another bond or two will at least buy stamps. The 
company offers a liberal arrangement for payment of 
bonds, and stirs enthusiasm by means of circulars, 
bulletins, shop meetings and conferences of department 
heads. Payments are deducted from wages or salaries, 
and the plan applies to all four warehouses of the com- 
pany. 

The Iroquois Iron Co. has taken a liberal stand in 
underwriting bonds for its employees. Like other 
companies, it permits them to pay for their subscrip- 
tions in 10 instalments, and has agreed, should an em- 
ployee’s circumstances compel him to relinquish a bond, 
to take it off his hands and return to him whatever he 
may have paid. The employees are thus reassured that 
they can readily obtain the money they have invested. 
should urgent need arise. 


Cleveland Opening Auspicious 


CLEVELAND, April 8.—With enthusiasm that ex- 
ceeded that displayed in either of the other two cam- 
paigns, and with the entire city gayly decorated with 
flowers, the third Cleveland Liberty loan drive was 
inaugurated Saturday with the booming of guns and 
the ringing of bells. The day was to a certain extent 
made a holiday, and many manufacturing plants not 
engaged in essential Government work that ordinarily 
operate the entire day on Saturday closed at noon. 

Cleveland’s quota in the campaign is $55,000,000, 
and it is the aim of the Industrial Committee having 
charge of subscriptions in plants to secure 100,000 sub- 
scriptions in the Cleveland mills and factories. Every- 
thing was ready on the opening day for the start of 
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the campaign. All plants had been supplied with post- 
ers and other printed matter in various languages, and 
with the necessary blanks. Practically all plants had 
made complete arrangements for soliciting subscrip- 
tions either by special committees or through its regu- 
lar organization, and the solicitors started their work 
Saturday, and will conduct it intensively until com- 
pleted. Every manufacturing plant will look after the 
soliciting of subscriptions among its own employees, 
and all are striving to break the excellent records estab- 
lished during the first and second campaigns. The pro- 
gram on the opening day included a flag raising and 
meeting on the Public Square in the morning, during 
which an address was delivered by Mayor Harry R. 
Davis, the dedication of a tank on the Public Square at 
noon, and parade of uniformed societies during the 
afternoon, which was followed by a mass meeting at 
Central Armory, which was addressed by Secretary of 
the Navy Daniels and others. 


Milwaukee’s Record 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., April 8.—An even more thorough 
and efficient soliciting organization than that which 
canvassed the metal-working industry for the purposes 
of the first and second Liberty loans has been worked 
out by Richard P. Tell, who again has been appointed 
chairman of the metal trades section of the Milwaukee 
regional committee for the third Liberty loan campaign. 
Mr. Tell, who is president and general manager of the 
National Brake & Electric Co. and National Steel 
Foundries, Milwaukee, is president of the Milwaukee 
Metal Trades and Founders’ Association, and will con- 
duct the campaign through the medium of the associ- 
ation. Although solicitation work started on April 6, 
the real campaign will not begin until April 13, when 
citizens of Milwaukee will make a huge demonstration 
by means of a third Liberty loan parade, in which the 
metal trades section will again participate. 

Milwaukee’s quota for the second loan was $25,- 
000,000 and the metal trades section adopted $5,000,000 
as its allotment. The actual subscription amounted to 
$7,600,000. For the purposes of the third loan, the 
city’s quota is $15,000,000 and the metal trades section 
has set out to reach a subscription of not less than $3,- 
000,000. It is expected, however, that the total amount 
will reach $4,500,000. 

To refute allegations made in other parts of the 
country that Milwaukee is not loyal, the Milwaukee 
Association of Commerce has issued the following fig- 
ures to show the large over-subscriptions made here in 
past campaigns: 


Allotment Subscription 


First Liberty loan.. .$14,000,000 $17,000,000 
Second: LAVarty MGW scores Kcwerivwoas 25,000,000 33,000,000 
eee: Croee WOE TW is és < avid siaics 500,000 780,000 
Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. war fund 165,000 187,000 
Red Cross membership campaign... . 100,000 162,000 
Knights of Columbus war work fund 100,000 131,000 

PRR oi kb 2s Rad rw seek ewes $39,865,000 $51,260,000 


Liberty Loan Campaign of a New Haven 
Company 


The Winchester Repeating Arms Co., New Haven, 
Conn., describes its method of conducting a Liberty 
Loan campaign as follows: 

“The Liberty Loan salesmen committee of New 
Haven, Conn., meets for preliminary purposes with rep- 
resentatives of this company in order to discuss the 
method of procedure throughout the plant. At that 
time groups of the best salesmen in the community are 
chosen and they are divided into five groups with six 
men to a group. The leader is an exceptional speaker. 
These men are instructed in the methods and the detail 
of the plan adopted by the company. The work of re- 


ceiving these salesmen, scheduling throughout the plant, 
and in fact all work except the actual accounting, is done 
by the personnel department. 

“We resort to clock notices, all the available posters 
we can obtain, Liberty Loan speakers, musical features 
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with our own band, and the use of a large clock in a 
conspicuous part of the plant showing the progress of 
the loan from day to day. One week is given to adver- 
tising prior to the week of the campaign. 

“The group of salesmen are divided according to de- 
partments, and competition is thereby established not 
only among the departments themselves, but with the 
salesmen. The group is conducted to each shop in turn 
in the department, the power is turned off, and a short 
10-minute speech is given. The personal solicitation 
by these outside salesmen is then reached by each one 
dealing with an individual. Missionaries, men who are 
most familiar with the department and whose work 
is to make the salesmen’s work easier, immediately get 
into touch with all individuals in the shop in order that 
no one is slighted. Everyone in every shop is solicited. 
The missionaries’ work is a powerful factor in connec- 
tion with the salesmen’s soliciting. 

“It is endeavored to maintain the same personnel 
of salesmen throughout the entire week of the cam- 
paign. There is also a group called the follow-up group 
which makes a second cleaning after the salesmen have 
been through a department, and an emergency group 
stationed at headquarters for the request of different 
shops for individual salesmen to take individual sub- 
scriptions. 

“Employees are privileged to pay cash or have 
deductions made from their pay which will continue 
over the shortest period of time in which the employee 
can be persuaded to pay for his bond. The moneys de- 
ducted are transmitted to the various banks with which 
the employees prefer to deal, and they hold the bond in 
custody until the whole amount is paid.” 


Buffalo Starts Enthusiastically 


The third Liberty loan was given a spectacular start 
in Buffalo Saturday with a “Liberty Parade” through 
the principal streets, with airplanes flying over- 
head showering copies of the Liberty loan proclama- 
tion issued by the mayor. The parade was participated 
in by thousands of citizens, including city officials, Lib- 
erty loan workers, Home Defense Corps and numerous 
bands; also 16 divisions of women, mothers, wives and 
sisters of soldiers and sailors in service and in train- 
ing, who bore service flags; Red Cross workers, the 
Woman’s Motor Corps, in uniform; and divisions of 
Boy Scouts. 

A Liberty ball of large dimensions, made of metal 
and painted red, white and blue, which is to be rolled 
from Buffalo to New York through the cities of the 
State, was started on its journey escorted by Boy 
Scouts and a drum corps. 

One of the events of the parade program was the 
starting of the trip that will be made across New York 
State by the famous Liberty coach built in 1893 by 
James Gordon Bennett, which has traversed the now 
devastated regions of Belgium and France. Ejighty- 
four cities and towns of the State will be visited en 
route. Posters containing Liberty loan appeals will be 
displayed on the sides of the coach, and an American 
flag flown from the back. Frank D. Lyon of Bingham- 
ton, former New York State highway commissioner, 
will direct the trip and will convey a message from 
Mayor Buck of Buffalo to Mayor Hylan of New York. 

The iron and steel industries of Buffalo are repre- 
sented in the third Liberty loan by a committee headed 
by Henry D. Miles, president Buffalo Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co., as chairman, and comprised as follows: 


Harry Yates, Buffalo Union Furnace Co. 

Hugh Kennedy, Rogers-Brown Iron Co 

A. A. Landon, American Radiator Co., 
the Chamber of Commerce. 

Chas. R. Robinson, Lackawanna Steel Co 

Edward Kener, Jr., Buffalo Co-operative Stove Co 

S. B. E. McVay, Seneca Iron & Steel Co 

Fredk. C. Deming, Carnegie Steel Co 

M. E. Gregg, Republic Iron & Steel Co. 

Eugene J. McCarthy, Beals, McCarthy & Rogers 

Wm. G. Houck, Buffalo Structural Steel Co. 

Cc. A. Collins, Buffalo Union Furnace Co 

Stanley B. Lelong, American Radiator Co 

W. B. Enck, Donner Steel Co. 


and president of 
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Theodore H. Wickwire, Wickwire Steel Co 

Henry W. Wendt, Buffalo Forge Co. 

Grant King, Swing Machine Co. 

Fredk. B. Cooley, New York Car Wheel Co. 

D. J. Carson, Acme Steel & Malleable Iron Works. 

E. C. Strong, Atlas Steel Casting Co. 

Clarence H. Littell, Standard Foundry Co., and 

Frank R. Moll, Ford & Enos, secretary of the committee. 


The personnel of the committee is practically the 
same as the iron and steel industries committee for the 
second Liberty loan, which raised the largest amount 
of any of the classified industries committees in that 
city. 

The total of the allotment for Buffalo on the pres- 
ent loan is $31,000,000.00. 

Edward B. Holmes, president of the E. & B. Holmes 
Machinery Co., is a member of the Trades Advisory 
Committee, which represents all the industries of the 
city, and R. L. Crane of the Prentiss Tool & Supply Co. 
is chairman of the machinery division. 


Manufacturers Busy 


CINCINNATI, April 7.—The formal opening drive for 
the third Liberty loan was on April 5 at a general 
meeting held at the Hotel Gibson, which was attended 
by over 1500 people. The campaign program, as pre- 
viously outlined, will be carried out in its entirety, but 
the large number of four-minute speakers who have vol- 
unteered their services has enabled the committee to 
select 68 men who will devote most of their time to 
manufacturing plants. 

John H. Wood, of the Cincinnati Industrial Associa- 
tion, is stationed at the Liberty loan headquarters to 
make engagements for the speakers. The manufac- 
turers are furnishing automobiles for conveying speak- 
ers from one plant to another and the program has 
been arranged so that no matter at what time the 
speaker arrives at a plant the employees are quickly 
assembled to hear his address. 

The machine tool builders are taking an active inter- 
est in this campaign and all of them have arranged for 
the purchase of Liberty bonds by their employees on the 
instalment basis. It is generally believed that the cam- 
paign will be a very short one on account of the en- 
thusiastic support given by the business men of this 
city. 


Steel Companies Subscribe 


The United States Steel Corporation has announced 
a $25,000,000 subscription to Liberty bonds and 
$10,000,000 additional will be taken for employees. 

The Republic Iron & Steel Co. on Tuesday announced 
a subscription of $2,050,000. 


Preparing for Foreign Trade Convention 


Robert S. Alter, president of the Foreign Trade 
Association, Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce, called a 
meeting April 6 of the committee on arrangements for 
the coming Foreign Trade Council convention. Reports 
show that nothing has been overlooked for handling the 
convention that will be held at the Gibson Hotel 
April 18-20. 

Mr. Alter states that many representatives of for- 
eign countries will attend and that the entire official 
force of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce will be on hand to aid exporters in their efforts 
to obtain foreign business. Special attention will be 
paid to the possibilities of Central and South American 
trade. A number of exhibits will be displayed by rep- 
resentatives from Spanish-American countries. 


The Davenport Locomotive Works, Davenport, Iowa, 
has been awarded a contract for the construction of 80 
light locomotives, 24-in. gage type, weighing 35,000 Ib. 
each, to be used in transporting munitions in France. 
Delivery is to begin in August and be completed in 
November. 





Wages and Labor Supply 


The problem of keeping the iron and steel in- 
dustry supplied with labor is not an easy one. The 
maximum production of finished rolled steel in both 
1912 and 1913, years before the war, was a trifle 
more than 23,000,000 gross tons. As there was a 
little idleness in each year, production during the 
major portion of the time was approximately 2,000,- 
000 tons a month. Capacity for finished steel at 
the present time is about 3,000,000 tons a month, or 
one-half greater. There have been no important 
changes in methods or equipment whereby the 
amount of labor per ton of output would be materi- 
ally reduced. 

Where does the iron and steel industry secure 
its labor? Chiefly, in the past, from immigration. 
The American born, even those of the first gen- 
eration, do not gravitate to the industry. Immi- 
gration during the fiscal years 1913 and 1914, just 
before the may be taken as more or less 
representative of normal pre war conditions. In the 
two years the net influx into the country of all 
persons was at the rate of about 720,000 a year or 
60,000 a month. A similar movement from July 
1, 1914, to January 1, 1918, would have 
about 2,500,000 persons. The actual 
our population, due to passenger movement, was 
In the last 
six months in 1917 there was a net efflux of about 
65,000 persons. 

Many predictions have been heard of a “flood of 
immigration” into the United States after the war. 
Assuredly there can be no certainty about this. 
Something will depend upon the precise terms ot 
peace, and much will depend upon the attitude of the 
respective foreign governments. It is fairly well 
understood that the present German intention is to 
retain her able-bodied population by force. Often 
governments may use force, or may find means to 
make remaining at home attractive pecuniarily and 
otherwise. Prospects of immigration into the 
United States are uncertain at best; but assuming 
that many do come, the mental attitude must be 
considered. It is idle to assume that employment 
of some sort will not be afforded at home. If the 
men merely want jobs, presumably they will be able 
to find them without coming to the United States. 
If they seek a quiet, settled life, if they yearn for a 


war, 


meant 
increase in 


about 400,000 during the entire period. 
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home and connection with the soil, they will hardly 
seek employment in the iron and steel industry. 

Thus the prospect is that the labor supply shut 
off from the iron and steel industry in the past 
three and a half years will be largely lacking in the 
future, while there is employment for nearly one- 
half more men than before the war. The American 
born, as already noted, do not gravitate to the blast 
furnace and steel mill. If the mountain will not 
come to Mahomet, it is perfectly clear what it be- 
hooves Mahomet to do. Wages and working condi- 
tions that have been satisfactory to one class must 
be made satisfactory to another class if the other 
class is to be attracted. Wages in the industry 
have almost doubled in a trifle more than two years. 
Further increases are not impossible and it may 
prove desirable in some departments to change 
hours of labor, whereby rates per day may not in- 
crease, but cost per ton of output will increase. The 
change in conditions comes at a time when the in- 
dustry is able to make it, in view of selling prices. 
A return to former wage costs per ton is out of 
the question unless in the course of years wonderful 
improvements, at the expense of capital investment, 
can be effected. Meanwhile the buyer of iron and 
steel products cannot look forward to a return of 
former prices in the open market. 


New Standard Manganese Alloys 


From a patriotic standpoint, the Government’s 
suggestion of lower standards for ferromanganese 
and spiegeleisen should enlist the co-operation of 
all steelmakers. This is true not only because this 
course may free vessels from the manganese ore 
trade, but also because it will undoubtedly stimu- 
late the use of a domestic product—low-grade man- 
Conservatism should be exercised, 
however, as to the extent to which this movement 
is carried. The change should come by degrees. 
While a certain supply of manganese ores is known 
to exist in this country, it is small relatively, and 
the extent to which it can be converted into suit- 
able alloys is not established. Many of these ores 
are high in silica or in phosphorus. With an esti- 


ganese ores. 


mated annual need of 750,000 tons of high-grade 
ore, on the basis of last year’s steel output, a propo- 
sition to cut the imports from Brazil to 25,000 tons 
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per month is surprising, when it is considered that 
about 90 per cent of the imports have come from 
that country during the war. 

From a metallurgical standpoint the plan de- 
serves all the encouragement possible. It has too 
long been a fixed idea that ferromanganese below 
a certain standard should not or could not be used. 
This is particularly the attitude of the uneducated 
steel melter. This barrier will be harder to break 
through when it it attempted to conserve manga- 
nese by somewhat radical changes in steelmaking 
processes. These changes are bound to come, but 
they should not come in war time unless forced. 
A large Western steel company has fully demon- 
strated the possibility and the desirability of using 
manganese-iron alloys of even lower standard than 
those now suggested. This and similar testimony 
was brought out by an investigation published in 
THE IRON AGE of Jan. 3, 1918. There are numer- 
ous cases to-day in which spiegeleisen could be used 
where ferromanganese is employed. 

Adherence to ferromanganese is due to estab- 
lished custom or to the fact that the standard alloy 
continues to be obtainable; but alloys as low as 50 
to 60 per cent manganese are entirely practicable 
in many cases, if impurities do not interfere. It 
is time to have the matter fully tested. The results 
may establish the fact that less manganese is neces- 
sary in some cases than is now thought advisable. 


Democracy in Industry 


A unique meeting was held in New York one 
evening last week. At this meeting it was an- 
nounced that the Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey 
had decided to advance wages by about $3,000,000 
per year, to establish annuities and sick benefits and 
to undertake the general improvement of living and 
working conditions at the plants of the company. 
All of this was interesting and important, but the 
most important fact was that the meeting was at- 
tended by officers and wage workers of the company 
as the result of a newly adopted plan of bringing 
employers and employees into closer and more 
cordial relations by the employees electing repre- 
sentatives to meet with representatives of the com- 
pany. In other words, it is a movement toward 
establishing a democracy of industry, a plan not to 
do things for the employees, but to work with them. 
The company and the men propose to “work things 
out together.” 

Some time ago the company invited its em 
ployees to elect from their own number, by secret 
ballot, men in whom they have confidence to repre- 
sent them in dealing with officers and other repre- 
sentatives of the company in matters of mutual in- 
terest, this election to be on the general basis of 
one representative to every 150 employees. The 
election was held the night and day of Wednesday, 
March 27, in order that both the day and night 
shifts might have an opportunity to vote. The 
men manifested the liveliest interest in the elec- 
tion and 92.2 per cent of the total number of 
wage earners voted. 

At the meeting last week an elaborate “Outline 
of Labor Relations” was adopted by the joint action 
of representatives of the company and the men. 
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This provides that joint conferences shall be held 
at each of the works at least quarterly to discuss 
any matters of mutual interest and all adjustments 
will be taken up at these conferences. It is spe- 
cifically provided that wage adjustments shall be 
made in this way. Another very important feature 
provides for justice in the matter of discharges and 
suspensions. A list of offenses for which employees 
may be suspended or dismissed without notice in- 
clude violation of the law, violation of certain 
safety rules, failure to report accidents, insubordi- 
nation and other serious offenses; but the foreman 
has no summary rights even against such offenders. 
Any employee who feels that he is unjustly treated 
has a right to appeal to the general superintendent 
and higher officials of the company. He is not com- 
pelled to go to the foreman at all and his elected 
representative can act for him. Provision is made 
for extreme care in hiring as well as in regard to 
discharging. There is to be no discrimination on 
account of membership or non-membership in any 
church, society, fraternity or union. 

While the company aims to co-operate in im- 
proving methods of living, it proposes to do so by 
working with the men. The plan for annuities and 
benefits has been worked out thoroughly and in 
great detail. 

On the whole, this new departure of the Stand- 
ard Oil Co., of which only the most important 
features are given above, is full of promise. The 
justice of the claim of employees that they are 
entitled to representation is conceded, but the dom- 
ination of a body outside of the employees of the 
company is not recognized. A similar plan has 
been tried with a very fair degree of success at the 
plants of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., and doubt- 
less in perfecting the plan of the Standard Oil Co., 
minor errors connected with the Colorado plan have 
been avoided. The outcome of the experiment 
which has just been most auspiciously inaugurated 
will be awaited with the keenest interest by em- 
ployers and employees throughout the country. 


Pig-Iron Production Prospects 


The monthly report of pig-iron production in 
last week’s IRON AGE showed that in March the 
blast furnaces made one of the most remarkable 
recoveries on record. From the low average of 
77,799 tons daily in January production rose to 
82,835 tons in February and then jumped to 103,- 
648 tons in March. The increase from February 
to March was no less than 25 per cent, but there 
was really a greater gain than that over the mini- 
mum, for the production in the second half of 
January and in the first half of February was at a 
lower rate than in either of the two full months. 
The March rate was the best monthly rate since 
November. It was only 1 per cent below the aver- 
age rate in 1917 and only 3 per cent below the 
average rate in 1916. As much more furnace Ca- 
pacity was available last month, however, there 
was really considerable idle capacity. Curtail 
ment in pig-iron production has been due almost 
wholly to shortage of coke, and therefore it should 
be of interest to locate the shortage, if possible. 
The high record is held by October, 1916, the 
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blast furnace report of THE IRON AGE showing an 
average daily output for that month of 113,189 
tons. Comparing that month with last month, a 
decrease of 8.5 per cent is shown. The changes 
in important districts were as follows, in detail: 
Per Cent 
PE WOE i scticenecenkusennne’ —25 


Pattern District | o.oo kiss cewscce cred —19 
i, ee en ee —19 
WY SIONS TPIBETICE 8 ieidik 6 55-5555. 545 Ch 00s 2 —19 
RERUN  WROE: ors hiiiwceawdeddosnace —l1 
NE. FarceRareseca eb seesesseasweue — 8 
RE PONE ease ccticdnhen ereneaeus eo —4 
Lower Susquehanna and Lebanon Val’s..— 4 
re ee eee —4 
Central and Northern Ohio............. — 3 
UID APIS EOD «So 6 kcosni'ed-es oak swe does 0 
‘ Maryland, Virginia, Kentucky.......... 0 
PN is ds cs oi ea0d 45.6 Ba See re aera A + 5 
Wortern Pemmsyivamis .. 6... ccsiseccecs Ts 
Hocking Valley and Hanging Rock...... +31 


The districts which lost most in production 
are those which draw their coke largely from the 
Connellsville region. The Mahoning Valley de- 
pends more on by-product coke than does the 
Shenango Valley, and lost somewhat less than its 
companion valley. That Tennessee should have 
gained while Alabama lost must have been due to 
special conditions of no general importance. 
When pig-iron production was smallest, in Janu- 
ary and February, Alabama fell back only a trifle, 
while production in the districts dependent large- 
ly upon Connellsville fell off very sharply indeed. 
On account of exceptional weather at Chicago at 
the beginning of January, that district produced 
less than half as much pig iron in the month as 
in either October, 1916, or last month. 

It is clear that the shortage of Connellsville 
coke, which was due to traffic congestion, has been 
chiefly responsible for the curtailment in pig- 
iron production, but it is also clear that that has 
not been the sole cause. 

In connection with shortage of coke, a fact of 
no small importance is to be borne in mind, that 
when the supply is irregular the production of 
pig iron decreases more than does the supply of 
coke, for the reason that the coke consumption 
per ton of pig iron increases. In 1916 there was 
produced 54,533,585 net tons of coke and 39,434,- 
797 gross tons of pig iron. The American Iron and 
Steel Institute report shows that the blast furnaces 
consumed 44,431,905 tons of this coke. There is 
no particular reason for supposing that in 1917 
the consumption of coke outside the blast furnace 
industry was greater than in 1916. By the rule 
of three the output of 38,647,397 tons of pig iron 
last year should have been accompanied by the 
production of 53,400,000 tons of coke, but the 
Geological Survey has estimated the 1917 coke 
production at 3,200,000 tons more than that. 

In last week’s IRON AGE there was printed a 
revised list of by-product coke ovens built and 
being built. In round figures it indicates that at 
the beginning of 1917 there was about 21,500,000 
tons by-product capacity and at the close of the 
year 4,500,000 tons additional. As the Geological 
Survey reported the by-product output at 19,069,361 
tons for 1916 and estimated it at 22,600,000 tons 
for 1917 the capacities cited are quite in keeping 
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with actual performance and may be accepted 
with some confidence as representative. 

That there is ample coking capacity to furnish 
a full supply of coke for the existing furnaces is, 
of course, well known. The building of by-pro- 
duct ovens has greatly outrun the building of blast 
furnaces. The beehive ovens are in course of be- 
ing replaced by by-product ovens. The shortage 
has been of transportation, not of ovens. An in- 
side estimate of capacity can be made by taking 
the 1916 production, 35,464,224 tons of beehive 
and 19,069,361 tons of by-product, or 54,533,585 
tons altogether, and allowing for the new by- 
product ovens of 1917, which would add 4,500,000 
tons. That would account for about 4,000,000 
tons of pig iron over the 1916 production, making 
fully 43,000,000 tons. The estimate of coke capa- 
city is inside the fact by the amount that 1916 pro- 
duction was below the capacity at the end of the 
year, and that was a considerable item, seeing that 
fully a thousand by-product ovens were com- 
pleted at various times during that year. 

The United States Steel Corporation expects to 
be making coke before July 1 at three new by- 
product plants—Clairton with 640 ovens, Lorain 
with 208 and Cleveland with 180, a total of 1028 
ovens, having 4,500,000 to 5,000,000 tons capacity; 
and independents should complete, within a few 
months, 582 ovens with about 2,500,000 tons capa- 
city. With ample capacity already, for a produc- 
tion of 43,000,000 tons of pig iron, there is at 
least 7,000,000 tons additional coking capacity due 
within a very few months. 

Inasmuch as transportation is under control of 
the Government and the Government is interested 
in the operation of by-product rather than bee- 
hive ovens, it is reasonable to assume that mat- 
ters will be so arranged in general that the by- 
product rather than the beehive ovens will be 
given the opportunity to operate at capacity. The 
43,000,000 tons mentioned in connection with pig 
iron is approximately the existing capacity, on the 
basis of 39,434,797 tons produced in 1916, with 
four new stacks blown in during the year and 
contributing part of their capacity, while in 1917 
14 new stacks were blown in, and last month three 
additional new stacks became operative. 


Industrial Fire Losses 


Attributing the origin of industrial fires to the 
German spy,system has become habitual with the 
general public. As a matter of fact, the part played 
by the hostile plotter in starting factory fires is 
relatively insignificant. Seventy-five fires at manu- 
facturing plants in the nine war months of 1917, en- 
tailing a loss of $43,558,000, were blamed on enemy 
agents in a summary prepared by a reliable New 
York daily paper. But investigation by the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters has shown that 
only 4 were incendiary, 6 of suspicious but unknown 
origin, 23 of unknown but not suspicious origin, 
while 42 were definitely ascribed to causes of non- 
incendiary character. 

However, the possible check to the country’s 
output of war supplies from disastrous fires, not 
necessarily large in extent, but affecting important 
processes, should not be minimized. That spies and 
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hirelings of the enemy would work greater danger if 
vigilance were relaxed goes without saying. The pre- 
cautions described in THE IRON AGE of April 4 
which have protected one important munitions 
plant, not only from plotters but also against ordi- 
nary fire hazards, are therefore worthy of careful 
attention. 

The enemy firebrand must be hunted unremit- 
tingly, but it is well to bear in mind that careless 
men and women are still the arch offenders, the 
lighters of “the great American bonfire” which costs 
over $200,000,000 annually, a loss equal to the inter- 
est on two Liberty loans. The percentage of this 
loss sustained by manufacturing industries is not 
known, but an analysis of fires in 1916 in the indus- 
trial States of Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania, 
shows that 28 per cent were entirely preventable, 
44 per cent partly preventable, and 28 per cent of 
unknown origin. 

From the viewpoint of fire prevention, there is 
always a cause for a fire but never an excuse, and on 
this basis all destruction by fire should be done away 
with. The obstacles are the manager who is bliss- 
fully confident that the next plant to lie in ashes 
will not be his, and the workman who carelessly 
smokes, throws rubbish in a corner, or otherwise 
Mental slackers of these 
types are at the present time of more aid to the 
enemy than his whole corps of incendiaries. 


violates common sense. 


Proposed Control of Ores 


WASHINGTON, April 9.—To encourage the produc- 
tion, conserve the supply and control the distribution of 
those ores, metals and minerals which have formerly 
been largely imported or of which there has been an 
inadequate supply, the Committee on Mines and Mining 
has prepared a bill placing producers and distributers 
under the jurisdiction of the Secretary of the Interior, 
who is authorized to exercise practically unlimited 
powers to render the output of these products con- 
tributory to the war. The list of metals and minerals 
to be controlled include antimony, arsenic, ball clay, 
bismuth, bromine, cerium, chalk, chromium, cobalt, 
corundum, emery, fluorspar, ferro-silicon, fullers earth, 
graphite, grinding pebbles, iridium, kaolin, magnesite, 
manganese, mercury, mica, molybdenum, osmium, sea 
salt, platinum, palladium, paper clay, potassium, 
pyrites, radium, sulphur, thorium, tin, titanium, 
tungsten, uranium, vanadium, zirconium, and other rare 
and unusual elements, the supply of which may in the 
judgment of the President be inadequate for war and 
industrial needs. 

The bill will carry an appropriation of $50,000,000 
to be used as a revolving fund, with which the Secretary 
of the Interior, with the approval of the President, 
may purchase the articles mentioned and shall turn 
them over to other departments of the Government for 
war purposes or sell them to citizens of the United 
States or to the allied Governments. In this connection, 
the President is authorized to fix the prices of the arti- 
cles which it is proposed to control and to establish 
rules for their production, distribution and apportion- 
ment, 


Opening of the first course of intensive training in 
employment management under Government super- 
vision at the University of Rochester has been an- 
nounced by the Council of National Defense. Fifteen 
Rochester factories are providing the laboratory work. 
The first students are 20 prospective employment man- 
agers sent by manufacturers having Government con- 
tracts, and some of the Government departments, to 
take a six weeks’ course. 
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Light on the Steel Situation at Shipyard 


Hog Island Calls for 60,000 Tons Per 
Month—Estimates Show Ample Plate 
Capacity to Care for Every Demand 


WASHINGTON, April 9.—Notwithstanding the state- 
ment that one-half the capacity of the plate mills of 
the country is sufficient to supply material for the 
building of 12,000,000 tons (dead weight) of ships 
per annum a number of the leading shipbuilding plants, 
including the Government owned yards engaged in the 
construction of fabricated ships, have been forced to 
slow down for lack of plates. To meet this grave 
emergency the War Industries Board, through the Pri- 
orities Committee, has taken all possible steps to hasten 
plate deliveries. Shipments of fabricated material 
to the yards have been given right of way over all 
other freight, the movement of plates from the mills 
to the fabricators has been similarly expedited, and in 
addition to providing transportation for the products 
of the furnaces on which the plate mills are depend- 
ing, the Priorities Committee, the Fuel Administration, 
and the Director General of Railroads are all co- 
operating in providing a 100 per cent supply of coke 
and coal. It is believed that the measures taken so 
energetically will speedily result in providing the ship- 
yards with an ample supply of plates, as it is recog- 
nized that the difficulty is not due to shortage of ca- 
pacity (though it is to be remembered that plate 
capacity and ship plate capacity are two different 
things), but rather to lack of co-ordination and the 
maintenance of fuel supply and transportation facili- 
ties. 

The Situation Not Rightly Stated 


Although publications in the daily press have pro- 
duced the erroneous impression that the demands of 
the shipbuilders upon the plate mills are in excess of 
their capacity in view of other governmental and com- 
mercial requirements, the authorities here are fully 
informed as to the exact situation. The matter was 
first brought to the attention of the Shipping Board 
early in March when the managers of the Hog Island 
and other shipyards notified the officials here that 
owing to the progress made in the construction of 
shipways, the demand for steel plates promised great- 
ly to exceed the prospective supply owing to the irreg- 
ular movement throughout that branch of the indus- 
try supplying the fabricating shops. The Shipping 
Board at once sent for representatives of the fabricat- 
ing shops, the plate mills, steel works and furnaces and 
speedily acquired full information concerning the sit- 
uation. The War Industries Board was then called 
upon to take the matter up through the Priorities Com- 
mittee, and steps were at once taken to bring plate de- 
liveries up to 100 per cent of the requirements of the 
shipyards. 


Hog Island Deliveries 50,000 Tons Behind 


A detailed statement of the difficulties encountered 
by the shipyards in securing an adequate supply 
plates was made before the Senate Committee on Com- 
merce during the past week by George J. Baldwin, vice- 
president of the American International Corporation 
and chairman of the board of the American Interna- 
tional Shipbuilding Corporation. Mr. Baldwin told the 
committee that he did not believe the Shipping Board, 
the War Industries Board or the Priorities Committee 
had appreciated the speed at which the Hog Island yard 
had been built, and for this reason the Government had 
failed to provide a supply of steel when it was needed. 
At the Hog Island yard, he said, twenty shipways had 
been ready for keels since March 15, so that a fort- 
night had been lost on the entire shipbuilding program 
of the yard for lack of material. 

“We are to-day just about 50,000 tons of steel be- 
hind our schedule,” said Mr. Baldwin. “We ought to 


have a bank of steel in that yard that we can draw 
from. You cannot take steel right from a railroad 
train as it comes in and put it into your vessel. You 
must have all the different parts of the vessel there 
to draw from. That means quite a reservoir of steel 
amounting to a good many thousand tons.” 

Mr. Baldwin’s statement at once aroused the in- 
terest of every member of the Senate committee, sev- 
eral of whom simultaneously demanded to know whether 
the failure of the fabricators to secure material was 
due to delays in production or in transportation. 


Plate Capacity, 6,000,000 Tons 


“The steel men tell us,” replied Mr. Baldwin, “that 
on July 1 of this year the plate capacity of this coun- 
try will be 6,000,000 tons per annum and that it is now 
approximating that figure. About half of that would 
necessarily be required for cars, tin plate [!] and all 
the various uses of plate. The other half could be 
available for ships. That is 3,000,000 tons. That 3,- 
000,000 tons would build 12,000,000 tons of ships; so 
that the capacity of the rolling mills is there. The 
rolling mills claim—and I thing this is true—that they 
have not been getting the steel from the steel pro- 
ducers in some cases. In some cases they are the same 
company, and in other cases they are different com- 
panies. The trouble there seems to be that they have 
not been getting the coke for use in their furnaces, and 
therefore they have had to close down and could not, 
until now, begin to ship the steel to the rolling mills and 
from the rolling mills to the fabricators. Then, when 
they have shipped the steel from the original steel 
mill, the transportation to the rolling mill is slow. 
Sometimes, when it is not the same plant, the trans- 
portation from the rolling mill to the fabricator 
is slow; and, while I cannot give the _ exact 
figures, there is something like twenty times as much 
steel started as we have got in the yard, most of which 
ought to be in the yard to-day, but which has been 
delayed all along the route. 

“You will see that a large part of our material is 
in transit, a difficulty that dates back to last winter, a 
difficulty of the same kind that we experienced in get- 
ting our material into the yard, where we found wrong 
quantities, wrong shapes, etc. The fabricators have 
had these same troubles and sometimes they have had 
1000 tons of steel on hand all ready to fabricate and 
yet which they have been obliged to hold in their yards 
because they cannot get some little pieces of steel that 
go with it and must be fabricated with it before it 
can be shipped to us. 

“The difficulty in a nutshell is a lack of proper di- 
rection of transportation and priority in orders. It 
seems to me that the one immediate essential is the 
demand by this committee to-day, and not to-morrow, 
that ships should be put on the first priority and that 
steel] should flow to every shipyard just as fast as that 
yard can properly and adequately use it. It seems to 
me that nothing ought to be allowed to stop that.” 


First Priority for Ship Steel 


“What is the Priorities Committee moving ahead of 
steel at the present time?” asked Senator Ransdell. 

“T cannot tell you in detail, but my understanding 
is that shipbuilding has been sixth on the priority 
list.” 

“Your idea is that there ought to be some central 
authority to order these things?” asked Senator Nel- 
son. “You believe a single authority should order the 
supply of coke and cars and steel?” 

“I do not see any other way to get it there.” 

“And now you have to go in two or three direc- 
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tions, or to two or three different places to get action?” 

“Yes, and each gentleman we see proves that it is 
some other gentleman’s trouble.” ~* 

“T think I can see the situation you describe,” com- 
mented Senator Nelson. “You have to go to this Pri- 
ority Board and then you have to go to the board that 
furnishes the material and then to another board. I 
call the attention of the committee to this as evidence 
of the necessity for the passage of the Overman bill 
permitting concentration of executive authority.” 

“T do not think,” continued Mr. Baldwin, “that our 
difficulties are the fault of any one of these organiza- 
tions, but I do think that there should be some single 
authority to appeal to. If I give an order in my com- 
pany, it is obeyed; there is no question of anybody in- 
terfering with it and the stuff goes through as I order 
it; and if it does not I know whom to blame and 
whom to put my finger on. But if I had a dozen men 
giving orders it would be very different and nothing 
‘would be done. 


Hog Island Wants 60,000 Tons a Month 


“We are ready to use up steel in our yard at a rate 
that I do not believe anybody realizes. We want 60,000 
tons a month in that plant for the next three months, 
but although I think Admiral Bowles appreciates the 
situation and is urging that we be supplied, the best 
promise we can get so far is that we shall probably be 
able to receive what we ordered for this month, but not 
be permitted to catch up on our arrears.” 

“Is the work of your yard more in advance of the 
deliveries of steel than other yards, so far as you 
know?” asked Senator Ransdell. 

“My personal impression is that we are a little 
worse off than most of them, because I think that the 
people who are shipping steel have never realized that 
we were going to use so much of it or begin to use it 
so early. They have thought that we have bitten off 
more than we can chew, so they propose to ship half of 
what we ask for, believing that would be all we could 
use. I think the Submarine Boat Corporation is be- 
hind and that most of the yards having merchant con- 
struction need steel, although some of them have ob- 
tained a very good supply.” 

“You are up against the same difficulty that we are 
all up against in trying to get anything done,” com- 
mented Senator Jones. 

Immediately upon the conclusion of Mr. Baldwin’s 
statement, Senator Harding proposed the following mo- 
tion, which was unanimously adopted: 

“That the chairman of this committee be instructed 
to invite the attendance of the chairman of the United 
States Shipping Board and the chief executive official 
of the Emergency Fleet Corporation and that they 
call upon the President of the United States and ask 
his assistance and co-operation in meeting this great 
emergency that exists for shipbuilding material.” 

Following the action of the Senate committee the 
Priorities Committee of the War Industries Board held 
a session at which the instructions above outlined were 
ordered to be sent out by the Director General of Rail- 
roads, the Fuel Administration, and the Shipping 
Board. Mr. Replogle, in charge of steel purchases, at 
once put himself in communication with the principal 
plate mills and steel works engaged in supplying the 
fabricating shops and directed them to spare no effort 
to obtain a maximum output of plates and not only 
to maintain current deliveries, but also to make up 
shortages wherever the supply has fallen behind. 

w. L. Cc. 


The estate of W. I. Babcock and Babcock & Penton, 
consulting naval architects and engineers, 120 Broad- 
way, New York, and Penton Building, Cleveland, an- 
nounce that their business will be discontinued May 1. 
Communications may be addressed to H. Penton, Penton 
Building, Cleveland, who is in charge of shipbuilding 
on the Great Lakes for the Government. 


The Queen City Foundry Co., Denver, Colo., will 
install a new electric steel furnace at its works, for 
increased capacity. 
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Suggested New Standards for Manganese 
Alloys 


The following statement and series of questions 
have been sent out by the Sub-committee on Ferroalloys 
of the War Industries Board to all consumers of ferro- 
manganese and spiegeleisen in the United States: 

The War Industries Board and the Shipping Board 
have called the attention of the Ferroalloys Committee 
to the critical situation existing in ocean tonnage and 
the necessity of immediately further reducing the im- 
ports of manganese ores. There has already been a 
curtailment of approximately 50 per cent of the ship- 
ping formerly utilized for importing these ores. 

The committee desires to emphasize to the steel- 
makers of the country the necessity of the use of 
domestic manganiferous ores to the maximum extent 
possible, in the manufacture of spiegeleisen and ferro- 
manganese. In order to reduce the importation of 
manganese ores and thus effect the necessary conser- 
vation in shipping, it will be necessary for the duration 
of the war to adopt the use of a lower standard manga- 
nese content in ferromanganese and spiegeleisen used 
for recarburizing steel. 

A general application of the use of spiegeleisen in 
place of ferromanganese for all steels above about 
0.40 per cent carbon is suggested, especially in cases 
where the manufacturer is producing a large tonnage 
of such grades of steel. 

The committee has under consideration the recom- 
mendation of 70 per cent for standard ferromanganese, 
with a proper scale for units above or below 70 per cent. 
Similarly, it is proposed to recommend a standard of 
16 per cent spiegeleisen, with a proper scale above 
and below 16 per cent. We believe that 70 per cent 
ferromanganese and 16 per cent spiegeleisen are prac- 
tical for a large percentage of the trade, and caleu- 
lated to make available a greater tonnage of domestic 
and nearby imported ores not now available. 

We recommend also that wherever possible ferro- 
manganese down to a minimum of 70 per cent manga- 
nese and spiegeleisen down to a minimum of 16 per cent 
be accepted as good deliveries on present contracts, 
with a proper deduction for lower manganese content. 

This is not a matter of convenience or economy, but 
one of absolute necessity. The committee requests 
that after consultation with your metallurgists you 

furnish the information requested in the following ques- 
tions, so that some estimate may be formed as to what 
extent the practice of steel works can be modified to 
meet the suggested standards. We believe it is possible 
for practically all steelmakers to change their practice. 

We rely upon you for a prompt response, giving the 
information desired by this committee and the Govern- 
ment, and solicit your hearty co-operation and patriotic 
support in putting into effect as promptly as possible 
the changes required by the situation that confronts us. 

The statement is signed by James A. Farrell, chair- 
man. The questions referred to are as follows: 

1. What percentage of steel produced by your company is 


recarburized with ferromanganese? 


2. What percentage of steel produced by your company is 


recarburized with spiegeleisen? 

What tonnage of steel do you manufacture monthly 
ibove 0.40 per cent carbon and what percentage of this 
tonnage is recarburized with spiegeleisen? 

4. (a) If you are not using spiegeleisen in recarburizing 
steel of 0.40 per cent carbon and above, why not? (b) If not 
equipped with cupolas, ete., for this method, what time will 


it require to equip your plant? 


Can you not use 60 to 70 per cent ferromanganese in 
recarburized steels below 0.40 per cent in carbon, and if not, 
why not? 

6. We will appreciate any suggestions you may make as 
regards analysis of proposed standard grades and the uses 
thereof 


In THE IRON AGE, Jan. 3, 1918, the question of the 
use of spiegeleisen in place of ferromanganese was 
discussed in connection with replies to questions sent 
by this journal to about 70 ingot and steel-casting 
makers in this country. Some interesting testimony 
was given to the effect that spiegeleisen is available 
for certain uses, though its consumption is not as gen- 
eral as it might be. 
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WAR WORK FILLING MILLS 


Great Expansion in Large Gun and Large 
Shell Program 


Pressure on the Mills for Ship Plates—Increasing 
Absorption of Steel in War Needs 


A meeting of coke interests in northern Ohio 
and western Pennsylvania will be held at Washing- 
ton Thursday to arrange for supplying northern 
Ohio foundries with the McKinney Steel Co.’s by- 
product coke, releasing Connellsville foundry coke 
for shipment eastward. Already in the case of 
blast furnace coke, the two districts have co-op- 
erated to prevent cross-hauling. 

The Connellsville region had a 100 per cent car 
supply on the first three days of this week, the first 
situation of the sort in many months. Coke sup- 
ply in the East is better and the wants of the 
smaller furnaces in eastern Pennsylvania that have 
suffered for three months are at last getting at- 
tention. 

The most significant development of the week 
is the definite shaping of Government plans for the 
immediate building of larger gun works than the 
United States has to-day and for a corresponding 
increase in the manufacture of the largest shells at 
new plants. The new artillery program will include 
many 16-in. howitzers mounted on trucks. Their 
manufacture is likely to be undertaken by a great 
interest not now engaged on guns, and deliveries 
are not counted on before late 1919 or early 1920. 

This first week of the country’s second year in 
the war is thus marked by the clearest indications 
yet given that American steel output will at length 
be so far taken up by the Government and its Allies 
as to leave little for so-called ordinary uses either 
at home or abroad. 

The vast enlargement of the nation’s offensive 
preparations that has come in the fortnight has 
already stirred the machine tool trade. Great activ- 
ity is looked for also from the doubling of the out- 
put of various shell plants, by Government order, 
and the call for large numbers of motor trucks to 
be sent at once to France. 

Steel mills have been under pressure from Wash- 
ington in the past week in an effort to have Janu- 
ary and February shortages made up, particularly 
those in plates. The mills have had the help of a 
better car supply, which in the Pittsburgh district 
has been especially fortunate in view of the large 
proportion of output required by the Government. 
The leading producer there has turned nearly 90 
per cent of its recent production into Government 
and war contract channels, and several plants in the 
same district that lately have given 60 to 75 per 
cent of their production to such business are now 
considerably exceeding these figures. 

Great Britain’s call for 300,000 tons of ship 
steel is growing more urgent and for part of this 
special consideration has been ordered. A large 
order of shell steel for the Allies is also awaiting 
distribution.e Meantime an arrangement has been 
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Iron and Steel Markets 
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made under which the inquiries of Canadian roads 
for 285,000 tons of rails will be withdrawn from 
the market. Much of this will be placed in Canada 
and mills here will relieve those in Canada of a large 
quantity of shell steel. 

Every week’s delay in the placing of the 100,000 
cars that have long been scheduled at Washington 
increases the chances of repeating next winter the 
disastrous traffic breakdown of January and Febru- 
ary. Should these orders be given out tomorrow, 
weeks would be required for the manufacture of 
car appliances on which plants partly idle should 
now be at work. Precious time is being lost with- 
out good reason. 

Steel ingot production in March is estimated at 
more than 3,525,000 tons, on the basis of returns 
from 29 companies making 85 to 90 per cent of the 
total. This represents an increase of 30 per cent 
over the average for January and February, and is 
parallel with the remarkable recovery in pig-iron 
production. 

Inquiry for Lake Superior manganiferous ores 
has sprung up at Cleveland, in view of the Govern- 
ment plan which will reduce the importation of 
Brazilian manganese ore. There is warrant for 
the feeling that while the supply of manganese 
materials will give no concern for some months, 
even with the shrinkage of British shipments of 
ferromanganese, a drastic curtailment of ore im- 
ports from Brazil may be felt later in the year. 

The lowering of ferromanganese and spiegel- 
eisen standards, in the move to use lower grade 
domestic ores, has resulted promptly in a higher 
price per unit of manganese, sales having been made 
in the Central West at $282 for 80 per cent ferro- 
manganese, as against a recent price of $250. 

The chief item of interest in ship plates is the 
settlement under which 200,000 tons will go to 
Japan. Half of this is to be covered by existing 
contracts, with much of the material now in storage 
on the Pacific coast ready for immediate shipment, 
and half is to be put through under new contracts. 

The South is experiencing a car shortage due to 
a diversion of empties westward. Pig-iron pro- 
ducers late last week received assurances of relief, 
much of the iron being needed for Government 
work. 





Pittsburgh 
PitTsBuRGH, April 9—(By Wire). 


The best word that has come to the steel trade in 
a long time is the fact that on Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday of this week there was a 100 per cent 
supply of cars in the Connellsville region, this being 
the first time in many months that this has occurred. 
The supply of cars on those three days was really 
larger than there was coke to load them, but the 
chances are that for the remainder of the week the 
ear supply will fall off. Finishing mills also report 
that the supply of cars, and this includes box cars, 1s 
better now than at any time since last fall, and the 
heavy stocks of finished steel products that were piled 
in mill warehouses in January and February are 
steadily being reduced. There is still room for further 
bettenment in the car supply, but the trade is grateful 
that it has improved to the extent noted above. The 
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A Comparison of Prices 


Advances Over the Previous Week in Heavy Type, Declines in lialics 


At date, one week, one month, and one year previous 


For Early Delivery 


Apr.10 Apr.3 Mar.13 Apr. 11 





Pig Iron, Per Gross Ton: 1918 1918 1918 1917 
No. 2 X, Philadelphia.....$34.25 $34.25 $34.25 $41.00 
No. 2, Valley furnace..... 33.00 22 00 33.00 40.00 
No. 2 Southern, Cincinnati. 35.90 35.90 35.90 37.90 
No. 2, Birmingham, Ala... 33.00 33.00 33.00 25.00 
No. 2, furnace, Chicago*.. 33.00 33.00 33.00 39.00 
Basic, deliv., eastern Pa... 32.75 32.75 33.75 38.00 
Basic, Valley furnace..... 32.00 32.00 23 00 40.00 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh..... 36.15 36.15 $2.95 
Malleable, Chicago*...... 33.50 33.50 39 00 
Malleable Valley ........ 33.50 33.50 39.00 
Gray forge, Pittsburgh.... 32.75 32.75 37.95 
L. S. charcoal, Chicago... 37.50 37.50 38.75 

Rails, Billets, etc. Per Gross Ton: 

Bess. rails, heavy, at mill. 55.00 55.00 55.00 38.00 
©.-h. rails, heavy, at mill. 57.00 57.00 57.00 10.00 
Bess. billets, Pittsburgh... 47.50 417.50 47.50 75.00 
O.-h. billets, Pittsburgh... 47.50 47.50 47.50 75.00 
O.-h. sheet bars, P’gh . 61.00 51.00 51.00 77.50 
Forging billets, base, P’gh. 60.00 60.00 60.00 100.00 
O.-h. billets, Philadelphia. 50.50 50.50 0.50 70.00 
Wire reds, Pittsburgh..... 57.00 57.00 57.00 85.00 


Finished Iron and Steel, 
Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents Cents Cents Cents 





Iron bars, Philadelphia... 3.685 3.685 3.685 3.659 
Iron bars, Pittsburgh..... 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 
Iron bars, Chicago. ‘de 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.2 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh.... 2.90 2.90 2.90 

Steel bars, New York.... 3.095 3.095 3.095 

Tank plates, Pittsburgh 3.25 3.23) 3.25 

T plates, New York 3.445 3.445 3.445 
Beams, ete Pittsburgh... 3.00 3.00 3.00 

Reams, etc., New York.... 3.195 3.195 3.195 

Ss p, grooved steel, P’gh. 2.90 2.90 2.90 25 
Skelp, sheared steel, P’gh. 3.25 3.25 3.25 5.50 
Steel hoops, Pittsburgh... 3.50 3.50 3.50 4.25 


*The average switching charge for delivery to foundries 
in the Chicago district is 50c. per ton 


shortage in supply of labor of all kinds seems to be 
getting more acute, and the shipping heads of indus- 
trial plants are being put to their wits’ ends to keep 
their labor supply filled up. Recently at several of the 
larger tin plate and sheet mills the men employed in 
loading cars failed to report for duty, and rollers, 
heaters and other employees worked from Saturday 
afternoon until early Monday morning without inter- 
mission loading sheets and tin plate, so that badly 
needed shipments could be made. There seems to be 
no doubt that the shortage in common labor will be 
worse, and the fact that such labor is now earning 
close to $4 per day does not seem to increase the supply. 

The Government demands for iron and steel for all 
kinds are steadily getting heavier and almost the entire 
output of many steel plants that for some time have 
been giving the Government 60 to 75 per cent of their 
output is now being taken by the Government, and will 
be for some months. The Carnegie Steel Co. is giving 
more and more of its products of plates, bars, shapes 
and other finished material to the Government on direct 
and indirect orders than at any time since the war 
started, and at present probably 90 per cent of the 
great output of this company is on Government con- 
tracts. This is also largely true of the Jones & Laugh- 
lin Steel Co., the Crucible Steel Co. of America and 
other large steel interests, and the outlook now is that 
in the second half of the year the Government demands 
for steel will be even heavier than they were in the 
first half. The amount of business being placed by the 
general trade is still very light, and does not show 
signs of an early increase. Buying is largely from a 
hand-to-mouth nature. There is no incentive for con- 
sumers to buy ahead. Mills are well sold up over second 
quarter and seem somewhat indifferent about entering 
business for third quarter. The market is absolutely 
devoid of anything of special interest. Prices are 
standard, and developments are only of a routine na- 
ture. It is expected that within the next few days 


Sheets, Nails and Wire, Apr.10 Apr.3 Mar.13 Apr. 11 
1918 1918 1918 1917 
Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents Cents Cents Cents 


Sheets, black, No. 28, P’gh. 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.50 
Sheets, galv., No. 28, P’gh. 6.25 6.25 6.25 7.25 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh.... 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.20 
Cut nails, Pittsburgh..... 1.00 4.00 1.00 3.75 
Fence wire, base, Pittsb’gh 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.15 





Barb wire, galv., Pittsb’gh. 1.35 4.35 4.35 4.05 


Old Material: Per Gross Ton: 


Carwheels, Chicago....... $29.00 $29.00 $30.00 $24.00 
Carwheels, Philadelphia... 29.00 29.00 30.00 25.00 
Heavy steel scrap, P’gh.. 28.50 28.50 30.00 30.00 
Heavy steel scrap, Phila.. 28.00 28.00 29.00 25.00 
Heavy steel scrap, Chicago 29.00 29.00 29.50 27.00 
No. 1 cast, Pittsburgh.... 29.00 29.00 30.00 24.00 
No. 1 cast, Philadelphia... 29.00 1.00 30.00 26.50 
No. 1 cast, Ch’go, net ton.. 27.50 7.50 26.75 20.25 
No. 1 RR. wrot., Phila.... 34.00 34.00 35.00 35.00 
No. 1 RR. wrot., Ch'go, net 30.36 30.36 30.75 29.50 


Coke, Connellsville, Pet Net Ton at Oven: 


Furnace coke, prompt.... $6.00 $6.00 $6.00 $8 00 

Furnace coke, future ‘s 6.00 6.00 6.00 8.00 

Foundry coke, prompt 7.00 7.00 7.00 10.00 

Foundry coke, future..... 7.00 7.00 7.00 9.00 
Metals, 

Per Lb. to Large Buyers Cents Cents Cent Cents 
Lake copper, New York 3.50 23.50 23.50 33.00 
Electrolytic copper, N. Y. 23.50 23.50 23.50 33.00 
Spelter, St. Loui ae 6.75 7.00 7.50 10.00 
Spelter, New York ; 7.00 7.25 7.7 10.25 
Lead, St. Louis ‘ 6.90 7.00 7.10 9.15 
Lead, New York 7 : 7.10 7.20 1.20 9.35 
Tin. New York R500 85.00 R500 { §214 
Antimony (Asiatic), N. Y. 12.75 13.00 13.2 36.00 

Tin plate, 100-lb. box, P’gh. $7.7 $7.7 $7.7 >8.00 


the blast furnace and steel companies in the Pittsburgh, 
Youngstown and other districts will announce an ad- 
vance in wages of 15 per cent to correspond with that 
given out by the Steel Corporation recently, to go into 
effect on April 15. The Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. 
has already announced that it will grant this increase. 
Pig Iron.—All kinds of inquiries are in the market 
for Bessemer and basic iron, with practically none to 
be had. The Trumbull Steel Co. has an inquiry out for 
15,000 to 20,000 tons of basic iron per month over last 
half of the year, this iron being wanted for its new 
open-hearth steel plant, which is nearly completed, one 
or two furnaces having already been started. The 
Union Steel Casting Co. wants 5000 to 10,000 tons of 
Bessemer for last half of this year, and the N. & G. 
Taylor Co., Cumberland, Md., is inquiring for 1000 tons 
or more of basic iron per month over last half. The 
Andrews Steel Co., Newport, Ky., has an inquiry out 
for 20,000 to 25,000 tons of basic iron for last half, 
and there are other numerous smaller inquiries. It is 
believed the great shortage now existing in the supply 
of Bessemer and basic iron will be relieved to some 
extent in the near future, as the operations of the blast 
furnaces are steadily improving. At this time the 
Carnegie Steel Co. is operating 49 of its 59 blast fur- 
naces, having started since April 1 Neville Island fur- 
nace and Isabella No. 1, both in Pittsburgh, and also 
No. 4 stack at Newcastle, Pa. The National Tube Co. 
has only one furnace idle and it will soon be started. 
The Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. has one Aliquippa stack 
out for relining and repairs, and it will be started as 
soon as ready. The great increase in output of pig 
iron in March was a surprise to the trade, and if the 
rate of increase shown in March is even slightly in- 
creased, it is predicted that by July 1 the shortage in 
supply of pig iron will be greatly relieved. Prices on 
pig iron in effect for second quarter are as follows: 


Basic pig iron. $32 Bessemer, $35.20: gray forge $32: 


No. 2 foundry, $33 No. 3 foundry, $32.50, and malleable, 
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$33.50, all per gross ton at Valley furnace, the freight rate 
for delivery in the Cleveland and Pittsburgh districts being 
95c. per ton. 


Billets and Sheet Bars.—A leading local steel in- 
terest that has been in distress for steel for some time 
has been able to find a fairly large quantity of cold 
ingots, which it will have shipped to one of its steel 
mills. This same interest is still in the market for 
any steel it can find, but with very slim prospects of 
getting more. The shortage in the supply of basic steel 
is getting more acute as the Government demands grow 
heavier. The Government is now taking nearly every 
pound of basic steel] made by four or five of the leading 
producers, and will no doubt continue to do so over 
the remainder of this year at least. Bessemer steel is 
being more largely substituted for basic wherever pos- 
sible, and more Bessemer sheet bars are being used by 
sheet and tin plate mills and other consumers than in 
a long time. Deliveries of steel to the finishing mills 
are better owing to the increase in supply of cars. 

We quote 4 x 4 in. soft Bessemer and open-hearth billets 
at $47.50, sheet bars $51, forging ingots $73, and forging 
billets $60 base, all f.0.b. at mill, Pittsburgh or Youngstown 

Ferroalloys——The Shipping Board at Washington 
has suggested to the War Trade Board that the sending 
of so many boats to Brazil for manganese ore be stopped 
as far as possible, as these boats are badly needed for 
war uses in the transportation of food and troops to 
France, and for this reason the development of domestic 
ores for the manufacture of ferromanganese will now 
be carried on on a much larger scale than ever before. 
These domestic ores are not as rich as the imported 
ores, and the producers of domestic ferromanganese 
have asked domestic consumers to agree to take 70 per 
cent ferromanganese in place of 80 per cent, and they 
probably will agree to do so, accepting this as a war 
measure. There is also a scarcity of spiegeleisen, and 
the average analysis on this, which is formerly 18 to 22 
per cent, has been reduced to 16 to 18 per cent. The 
price of 70 per cent domestic ferromanganese is now 
very firm at $250 per ton, delivered, and sales were 
reported at 1000 tons or more at that price. It is 
stated that as high as $290 is being asked for 80 per 
cent, but we do not hear of any sales at that figure. 
Prices on 50 per cent ferrosilicon are very firm at $175 
at furnace, the furnace usually absorbing the freight to 
point of delivery, and 16 to 18 per cent spiegeleisen is 
very firm at $70 at furnace. Sales of considerable quan- 
tities are reported at this price. 


We now quote 9 per cent Bessemer ferrosilicon at $54, 10 


per cent $55, 11 per cent $58.30, 12 per cent $61.60. We quot: 
6 per cent silvery iron $40, 7 per cent $42, 8 per cent $44.50, 
9 per cent $47, 10 per cent $50. Three dollars per gross ton 


advance for each 1 per cent silicon for 11 per cent and over 
All the above prices are f.o.b. maker’s furnace, Jackson or 
New Straitsville, Ohio, these furnaces having a uniform 
freight rate of $2 per gross ton, for delivery in the Pittsburgh 
district. 7 

Steel Rails—The two local mills rolling standard 
sections and light rails expect some heavy orders to be 
placed by the Government within a short time. It is 
said the Government intends to rehabilitate some of the 
leading roads whose equipment is very badly run down 
and if this is carried out it means large quantities of 
rails and other track equipment will be needed. The 
new demand for light rails from the lumber interests 
is particularly heavy, and the larger coal interests are 
also buying light rails quite freely. The Government 
price for this quarter on 25-lb. to 45-lb. sections is $3 
per 100 lb., f.o.b. Pittsburgh. There is no Government 
price on standard sections. 


Structural Material.—Only an occasional domestic 
job is coming, and as a rule these do not involve very 
large quantities of steel. Nearly all the new work be- 
ing taken by the fabricators is coming from the Gov- 
ernment on direct and indirect orders. It is said the 
American Bridge Co. has taken 6000 tons for a Gov- 
ernment explosive plant at Nashville, Tenn. The Me 
Clintic-Marshall Co. has taken 800 tons for a Govern- 
ment chemical plant at Sautville, Va., 600 tons for a 
boat shop at the Philadelphia Navy Yard, also 500 tons 
for a new boiler house for the Republic Iron & Steel 
Co. at Youngstown, Ohio. Deliveries of plain material 


by the mills to the fabricators are reported slightly 
better. 


Plates.—At this writing (Tuesday evening) nothing 
has been heard from the Government on its prospective 
order for cars, but information is that the order is to 
be given out from Washington. It is said the initial 
order will be for 50,000 wooden box cars, and 50,000 
70-ton steel hoppers, but this is not definite. It is still 
claimed there is a surplus in supply of ordinary plates, 
but that this is not the case in ship plates. It is known 
that three or four of the smaller plate mills not ac- 
tively engaged in Government work are quoting on 
fairly large lots of plates, and for fairly prompt de- 
livery. We quote %-in. and heavier sheared plates at 
3.25c. at mill. 


Tin Plate.—The average rate of operation among 
the tin plate mills this week will be slightly above 90 
per cent, and this is considered a remarkably good rec- 
ord in view of the shortage in steel and also the short- 
age in common labor around the tin mills, which seems 
to be getting more acute. The heavy stocks of tin plate 
piled in mill warehouses were reduced during the 
months of March more than 800,000 boxes and will be 
still further heavily reduced during April. There is 
still a great shortage in supply of box cars and also in 
common labor used for loading. Recently tin mills have 
had to requisition other tin mill labor to load cars and 
at considerable expense. Output of tin plate in the 
first half of last week fell off a good deal owing to the 
Easter holiday, many men not reporting for work until 
the middle of the week. We quote tin plate at $7.75 
per base box, rolled from Bessemer or open-hearth 
stock. Prices on terne plate are given on page 975. 


Sheets.—The average rates of operations among the 
sheet mills is only about 60 per cent, this being due 
partly to the shortage in steel and more largely be- 
cause of the fact that some concerns having both sheet 
and tin mills are neglecting the sheet mill end to some 
extent in order to spend output of tin plate. While the 
Government has not definitely placed its order for 
50,000 tons or more of No. 24 gage, painted corrugated 
sheets to be used in building hangars and other small 
steel structures in France, it is said this will be done 
within the next few days. It is expected that close to 
one-half of the order will be taken by leading interests. 
The Government is also expecting to place other heavy 
orders for black and painted corrugated sheets in the 
near future, including a considerable quantity of 12 
and 14 gage corrugated sheets to be used in Govern- 
ment buildings to be erected in France. The current de- 
mand for sheets from the general trade is quiet, but 
the mills are sold up largely over second quarter and 
some for a longer period. Government prices on sheets 
in effect for second quarter are given on page 975. 


Iron and Steel Bars.—We note a continued active de- 
mand for both iron and steel bars and it is said 
that practically the entire output of the Carnegie Steel 
Co., on steel bars is going to the Government on direct 
or indirect orders. Large consumers are specifying 
against contracts for bars freely and local mills are sold 
ahead for some months, some of the larger producers 
of steel bars for practically the entire year. Govern- 
ment prices for second quarter are as follows: Steel 
bars rolled from steel billets, 2.90c.; from old steel 
rails 3c., and refined iron bars 3.50c. in carloads, f.o.b., 
Pittsburgh. 


Wire Rods.—An inquiry is in this market for 2000 
tons of soft basic rods for export, but two local makers 
say they have declined to quote, as they do not have the 
rods to spare. The general demand for soft rods is 
only fair, reflecting the quiet condition in the wire 
trade, but new demand for special rods is active. The 
consumption of high-carbon rods in the past year or 
more has been much heavier than usual, this being due 
largely to Government work of various kinds. One 
local maker has been furnishing for some time, large 
quantities of special rods to Eastern concerns and that 
is going into Government work almost entirely. Prices 
on rods are given in detail on page 975. 


Wire Products.—As noted last week, the order for 
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30,000 kegs of wire nails for the Army, placed through 
the Corps of Engineers for shipment to France, was 
divided equally among three mills, these being Ameri- 
can Steel & Wire Co., Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., and 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. The pending order for 40,000 
kegs of wire nails by the Navy has not been placed and 
will probably amount to very close to 45,000 kegs. It 
is expected the order will be distributed among five or 
six of the mills within a very short time. The Govern- 
ment is in the market for 60,000 tons of barbed wire 
for shipment to Italy, and for delivery over the re- 
mainder of this year. The mills have quoted on this 
inquiry, stating how much of it they can take care of, 
and have quoted the regular price, but several mills 
have quoted an extra of 20c., which means that this 
barbed wire is to be painted gray, partly for the pur- 
pose of making it invisible to the enemy and also for 
the reason that the men handling it on the battlefields 
very often have their hands torn and if the wire is 
painted, it removes, to some extent, the danger of in- 
fection from such wounds. Formerly the gray paint 


used in painting this wire could be had for about 40c. . 


per gallon, but now it is said to cost 90c. per gallon. 
There is a good deal of demand for barbed wire from 
the agricultural trade in the Northwest and the demand 
from the general trade for wire and wire nails is fairly 
active. So far, local mills have been able to secure all 
the business in wire and wire nails that they can take 
sare of and make the deliveries wanted and state they 
have not found it necessary to shade prices and have 
not done so. Local mills are sold up to July or longer 
on about all the wire products they can turn out. Prices 
in effect on wire products for second quarter are given 
on page 975. 


Cold-Rolled Strip Steel—Makers continue to report 
that the demand from the general trade is light, as it 
has been for some months. The Government is still a 
fairly heavy buyer of cold-rolled strip steel, much of it 
for delivery to France, where so much new construc- 
tion work is under way. Output of cold-rolled strip 
steel is not over 50 to 60 per cent of normal, due to 
shortage in steel and also because of large stocks 
still piled in mill warehouses. It is stated that prices 
fixed by the Government on cold-rolled strip steel are 
being firmly held. 

We quote cold-rolled strip steel at $6.50 per 100 Ib., f.o.b 
Pittsburgh, terms 30 days, less 2 per cent cash in 10 days 
when sold in quantities of 300 lb. or more. 

Hot-Rolled Strip Steel.—The new demand is only 
fairly active, due to the falling off in business in cold- 
rolled strip steel. It is said the present output of hot- 
rolled strip steel is not more than 50 per cent of normal 
and it may be less. The Government maximum price is 
$4.50 per 100 lb., f.o.b. Pittsburgh, for second quarter, 
but this price is not firmly held. 


Nuts and Bolts.—Buying by the general trade is 
very light, but some heavy inquiries from the Govern- 
ment are now being figured on by the makers. One 
inquiry is for about 10,000,000 bolts and nuts to be 
used by the Government in the building of hangars 
and other small steel structures in France, and another 
inquiry involves 6,000,000, part or all of which has been 
placed. A meeting of the Institute of Nut, Bolt and 
Rivet Manufacturers was held in New York last week, 
and there was a full discussion as to the means by 
which the makers can best serve the Government in its 
present great crisis. Makers of nuts and bolts are not 
operating to more than 50 to 60 per cent of capacity, 
due to shortage in steel and labor, and also because of 
falling off in orders. Government discounts on nuts 
and bolts in effect for second quarter, which are being 
shaded, are given on page 975. 


Rivets.—The demand from the general trade is dull 
and orders from the Government have fallen off a good 
deal lately. None of the makers of rivets is operating 
to more than about 50 per cent of capacity. Govern- 
ment prices for second quarter are $4.65 for structural 
rivets and $4.75 for cone-head boiler rivets, per 100 lb. 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh. , 


Spikes.—The demand for small spikes on Govern- 
ment direct and indirect orders is extremely heavy and 
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makers are sold ahead for four to six months. Very 
little is being done in railroad spikes. Prices as fixed 
by the Government in effect for second quarter are as 
follows: 

Standard sizes of railroad spikes 9/16 x 4% in. and larger, 
$3.90 per 100 Ib. in lots of 200 kegs of 200 Ib. each, or in 
larger lots 3oat spikes, $5.25 per 100 Ib.; track bolts, $4.90 
base in lots of 200 kegs or more; less than 200 keg lots, al 
per 100 |b. extra All f.o.b. Pittsburgh 

Shafting.—The demand for shafting from the gen- 
eral trade is reported to be slightly better, but 75 per 
cent or mote of the new business being taken is coming 
from the Government on direct or indirect orders. The 
large stocks of shafting piled in mill warehouses are 
slowly being reduced, as the supply of cars becomes bet- 
ter. We quote cold-rolled shafting at 17 per cent off 
list in carloads and 12 per cent in less than carloads, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Wrought Pipe—Small orders for iron and steel 
tubular goods are being placed by the Government every 
few days, part of the business being for shipment to 
France, and in the aggregate these orders amount to 
considerable tonnage. The mills are still given priority 
in rolling and shipping on all Government orders, as 
they have done since the war started. The demand 
from the general trade for iron and steel pipe is only 
fair, but the mills are filled up so far ahead that they 
are not actively seeking business for delivery before 
late this year. Some large projects are under way by 
oil and gas companies, but when the question of getting 
the pipe is put up to the mills the invariable answer 
is that none of the mills can take on any large con- 
tracts for line pipe and make the delivery in time so 
that the lines can be laid this year. The high prices 
ruling for crude oil have stimulated new development 
in many fields, but oil producers are handicapped in the 
drilling of new wells by the great scarcity in supply of 
oil country goods, delivery on which it is almost im- 
possible to obtain. Several of the larger steel pipe mills 
report that their entire output of welded pipe is under 
contract for all of this year. Discounts on iron and 
steel pipe, and which it is said are very firmly held, in 
effect for second quarter, are given on page 975. 


Boiler Tubes.—The mills rolling iron and steel tubes, 
also seamless steel tubing, report that they have no 
material to spare for delivery this year. On boiler tubes 
and seamless steel tubing several of the larger mills 
have their product well sold up into the first half of 
next year. Jobbers who have any tubes in stock are 
able to get very much higher prices for them than are 
being named by the mills. Discounts on iron and steel 
tubes, in effect for second quarter, are given on 
page 975. 


Skelp.—The great activity in the pipe and tube 
market is reflected in the heavy demand for both iron 
and steel skelp, which has been much heavier for some 
months than the makers have been able to supply. The 
few mills rolling skelp for the open market report 
they have their product sold ahead for some months 
and are much behind in deliveries on contracts. Prices 
are very firm and it is not a question of prices on 
skelp, but simply one of inability to get the material. 

We quote grooved skelp at $2.90; universal skelp, $3.15, 
and sheared skelp, $3.25 base Special skelp for boiler 
tubes, etc., is $3.40 for base sizes and $3.55 for other sizes 
all prices being per 100 Ib., f.o.b. Pittsburgh 

Coke.—Semi-official figures have been printed show- 
ing that the output of coke in the Connellsville region 
for the first quarter of 1918 showed a decrease over 
the first quarter of 1917 of 662,774 tons. The great 
decrease in output of coke in the Connellsville region 
occurred in January and in the first two weeks of 
February, due largely to the cold weather and inability 
to make shipments during the six weeks’ period named. 
However, the output of coke in March was nearly as 
large as January and February combined, and it seems 
certain that the output for second quarter will be very 
much heavier than in first quarter. Coke producers re- 
port that the supply of cars is steadily getting better, 
but is not yet up to normal, and some plants are still 
running only there or four days per week, being unable 
to get enough cars to allow them to run full. In the 
past week a limited amount of free coke was made in 
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the Connellsville region, but this was sold very promptly 
and at regular prices. None of the blast furnace com- 
panies is making contracts for coke, but is simply tak- 
ing in coke as fast as it can be shipped by their regular 
sources of supply and paying regular official prices for 
it. These prices are $6 for 48-hr. blast furnace coke, 
$7 for 72-hr. foundry coke, and $7.30 for crushed coke 
from 1-in. size, all in net tons at oven. The Connells- 
ville Courier gives the output of coke in the Upper and 
Lower Connellsville regions for week ending March 30 
as 352,435 tons, an increase over the previous week of 
12,855 tons. There is considerable demand for foundry 
coke and some foundries are restricted in operations, 
owing to their inability to get delivery of coke as fast 
as needed. 

Old Material—As yet no official action has been 
taken by the War Industries Board at Washington 
looking to the relief of the scrap trade, but it is be- 
lieved that before long a ruling will come from Wash- 
ington allowing consumers who desire to do so to pay 
dealers the much talked of 314 per cent commission for 
securing scrap for them. Local! dealers say there is no 
chance for them to do business, as they cannot buy old 
material of any kind at less than Government fixed 
prices, nor can they obtain more than these prices from 
consumers. Very strong evidence is being placed before 
the War Industries Board showing that consumers are 
willing to pay reliable dealers 31% per cent commission 
on purchases of scrap, but until a ruling comes from the 
board consumers are restrained from paying this com- 
mission. It is said there is less trouble in getting ship- 
ping permits from the railroads, but this does not avail 
the dealer very much, as he is in the position of being 
unable to make any profit on scrap deals he may put 
through. The fact that consumers are allowed to pay 
a freight differential, but only in a few cases, does 
not help the dealer. It is still impossible for local 
dealers to buy scrap in any of the leading scrap-pro- 
ducing centers and bring the scrap to the Pittsburgh 
district and sell it at a profit. Dealers still have con- 
siderable business on their books taken three or four 
months ago on which they are making the best deliv- 
eries they can, but they report new business is prac- 
tically dead. A few small sales of heavy steel scrap, 
low phosphorus melting stock, and borings and turnings 
have been made recently at regular prices. 

Prices on iron and steel scrap, effective from April 1 
nearly all of which have been fixed by the Government, for 


delivery in Pittsburgh and other points that take Pittsburgh 
freight, are as follows: 
Heavy steel melting scrap, Steuben- 
ville, Follansbee 3rackenridge, 
Monessen, Midland and Pittsburgh, 


COW OTOE sciences ; ; $28.50 to $29.00 
No. 1 cast (for steel plants) (ae x 29.00 
Rerolling rails, Newark and Cam- 

bridge, Ohio, Cumberland, Md., 

Franklin, Pa., and Pittsburgh ; S3.50to 34.00 
Hydraulic compressed sheet scrap 24.00 to 25.00 


3undled sheet scrap, slides and ends 
f.o.b. consumers’ mill, Pittsburgh 


CE: se s.cvn ee es 56 Seen . 28.00to 24.00 
Bundled sheet stamping scrap . 21.00to 22.00 
No. 1 railroad malleable stock 2S 00to 29.00 
Railroad grate bars...... a al ae ce 18.00 to 19.00 
Low phosphorus melting stock. 38. 00to 39.00 
Iron car axles........ 16.00 to 46.50 
Steel car axles........ 1G6.00to 46.50 
Locomotive axles, steel. 16.00 to 46.50 
No. 1 busheling scrap.. °26.00to 27.00 
Machine shop turnings IS.50to 19.00 
Cast iron wheels...... S.00to 29.00 
Rolled steel wheels = 24.00 to 36.00 
*Sheet bar crop ends...... 28.00to 39.00 
Cast from Dorim@B.....cccsvaes : 18.50to 19.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought scrap...... 33.00 to 34.00 
Heavy steel axle turnings..... a 23.00 to 24.00 
Heavy breakable cast scrap 28 00to 29.00 





*Shipping point 


Chicago 
Cuicaco, April 8—(By Wire). 
The concentration of power with regard to Govern- 
ment requirements in the hands of B. M. Baruch will 
not be unwelcome to most steel men if it results in the 
sending of reports on capacity and mill conditions to 
one responsible head or bureau, eliminates the filing 
of orders which conflict with each other, thereby compli- 
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cating rolling schedules, and leaves the steclagnen free 
to go ahead and make steel under intelligent direction 
as to what forms they should produce and where deliv- 
ery should be made. Heretofore requests for reports 
have been numerous, inevitably following the evolution 
of some new bureau or official, and often coming from 
persons whose authority was not altogether convincing. 
Locally new developments are few, but production is 
going ahead at a rate that hardly could be bettered. 

It is reported that the British Government has an- 
nounced new requirements of ship and shell steel. The 
United States Government is investigating the possi- 
bility of having shapes rolled west of Chicago, and in 
this connection it is reported that a Pacific Coast mill 
has already enlarged its capacity in this respect. Great 
as is the production of the leading interest in this dis- 
trict, ranging above 90 per cent, it is not equal to speci- 
fications and orders. Car makers are figuring on the 
Government’s requirement of freight cars, and there 
should be action soon. The proposed reduction in man- 
ganese content in standard ferromanganese and spiegel- 
eisen would really amount to an advance in price, in 
view of there being an extra charge for each additional 
unit. The pig iron and old material markets are ex- 
tremely quiet. 


Pig lron—Transactions are confined to small, mis- 
cellaneous lots, which occasionally turn up here and 
there, and the market in general presents an uninter- 
esting aspect. With the furnaces so well sold ahead, it 
follows that consumers are well supplied. It does not ap- 
pear that any are suffering. The leading Southern foun- 
dry iron producer continues to sell iron 1.75 to 2.25 per 
cent silicon for the last half, having gone as far as it 
desires at this time with high silicons. The Northern 
makers are principally engaged in explaining to con- 
sumers outside of this territory that they have no iron 
to spare. , The scarcity of malleable is unquestioned, 
but some relief in this direction may come through 
the substitution of steel castings for malleable. Pro- 
ducers of iron in general have made their allotments 
and are now resting. In the South the car shortage 
is a growing menace to deliveries by reason of the Gov- 
ernment policy of sending empties westward. In hope 
of obtaining some relief an appeal is being made to the 
Government inasmuch as much of the iron held up is 
wanted by Government work. 


The following quotations are for iron delivered at con- 
sumers' yards, except those for Northern foundry, malleable 
Bessemer and basic irons, which are f.o.b. furnace, and do 
not include a switching charge averaging 50c. per ton: ~ 


Lake Superior charcoal, Nos. 2 to 5..........$37.50 
Lake Superior charcoal, No. 6 and Scotch.... 40.00 


Northern coke foundry, INO: Leis ccccsvcevccice 33.50 
Northern coke foundry, No, 2. : 
Northern coke foundry, No. 3 


13.00 
32.50 
? 


Northern high-phosphorus foundry s+» 30.00 
Southern coke No. 1 foundry and No. 1 soft.. 38.50 
Southern coke No. 2 foundry.......... 37.00 
PERE Ghh6 dada Siiebitowa knees Sees 33.50 
Basi wari jie ee Re ee ele ce Re a be eae 32.00 
Low phosphorus (copper free)....... as 53.00 
J a a er er iene Oe 


Ferroalloys—A prominent seller of standard ferro- 
manganese has none to offer this side of July. Most 
interesting is the expected change in percentages of 
manganese in standard ferromanganese and spiegel- 
eisen. The new standard for ferromanganese will be 
68 to 72 per cent, 10 units less than formerly. The 
quotation on the new basis is $250, with an extra 
charge of $4 for each additional unit of manganese over 
70, which makes 80 per cent alloy $290 per ton, with 
freight allowed to the Middle West. Makers have 
the option of shipping percentages higher than 70. 
Spiegeleisen is ,quoted at $70 furnace for 16 to 18 
per cent, the new standard, although a recent sale was 
made at that price delivered. If a purchaser demands 
18 to 22 per cent manganese in speigeleisen, the maker 
will ship it, if possible, but will base the price at $70 
for 16 per cent and add $3.50 for each unit of man- 
ganese. The change amounts to an advance in price. 


Plates—Government requirements absorb practically 
all of the local production, although a few narrow 
plates might possibly be obtained from mills further 
east. Universal plates are expected to help solve the 





a 
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problem of material for the Government freight cars. 


The mill quotation is 3.25c., Pittsburgh or Chicago, 
with jobbers quoting 4.45c. for plates out of stock. 


Structural Material—Car makers have the Govern- 
ment specifications in hand and probably will submit 
their bids this week. The Government is investigating 
the matter of obtaining shapes in the Far West. A 
Pacific Coast mill is reported to have already acquired 
rolls which will enable it to do larger work than has 
been its practice. Locally the mills have no shapes to 
spare, but the situation with regard to them is not so 
tight as in plates. The Illinois Steel Bridge Co. will 
fabricate five 200-ft. spans required for a bridge at 
Clarksfork, Idaho, this being the only fabricating job 
reported. The mill quotation is 3c., Chicago or Pitts- 
burgh, and that of jobbers for material out of ware- 
house, 4.20c. 


Bars—<Activity is confined to concrete reinforcing 
and iron bars, for both of which the demand is fairly 
good. Rerolling rails continue scarce, though an occa- 
sional lot turns up. The most fortunate of makers are 
those who have discard shell steel to roll. A little 
business has been done in mild steel bars, but most of 
the makers are out of the market. Bars of discard shell 
steel are quoted at 3.024%4c. We quote mild steel bars 
at 2.90c., Chicago or Pittsburgh; bar iron at 3.50c., 
and rail carbon bars at 3c., Chicago. Jobbers quote: 

Soft steel bars, 4.10c.; bar iron, 4.10c.; reinforcing bars, 
4.10c.. base, with 5c. extra for twisting sizes % in. and over 
and usual card extras for smaller sizes; shafting, list plus 
10 per cent. 

Sheets—An Ohio mill has been taking orders against 
a limited quantity of one-pass cold-rolled black sheets, 
but is about through. A local maker has supplied old 
customers with about half the quantities they sought, 
delivery to be in the second and third quarters. Mean- 
while the domestic demand is strong. While the Gov- 
ernment wants considerable quantities, some delay is 
experienced in getting exact Government specifications 
on some requirements. We quote No. 10 blue annealed 
at 4.25c., No. 28 black at 5c., and No. 28 galvanized at 
6.25c., all Pittsburgh. 

We quote for Chicago delivery out of stock, regardless of 


quantity, as follows: No. 10 blue annealed, No. 28 
black, 6.45c., and No. 28 galvanized, 7.70c 


5.45¢c. ; 


Wire Preducts—The chief feature is that production 
is forging ahead in point of volume and exceeds ship- 
ments. The demand is good from all directions, despite 
the absence of new building construction, although the 
call for fencing is subsiding. We quote: 

Nails, $3.50, Pittsburgh; plain fence wire, $3.25; painted 
barb wire, $3.65; galvanized barb wire, $4.35; polished sta- 
ples, $3.65, and galvanized staples, $4.35. 

Bolts and Nuts—It is expected that revised prices 
will be announced this week. Meanwhile stocks are 
getting low. It is noticeable that orders, while numer- 
ous, are small, evidencing caution on the part of buyers. 
Production is going on at a record pace. For prices 


and freight rates, see finished iron and steel, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh, page 975. Jobbers quote: 
Structural rivets, 5.50c.: boiler rivets, 5.60c.; machine 


bolts up to % x 4 in.. 40 and 10 per cent off; larger sizes, 35 
and 5 off; carriage bolts up to % x 6 in., 40 and 2% oft ; 
larger sizes, 30 and 5 off; hot pressed nuts, square tapped, 


$1.05 off, and hexagon tapped, 85c. off per 100 Ilb.; coach or 
lag screws, gimlet points, square heads, 50 per cent off. 
Cast-Iron Pipe—Two to three lettings are pending, 
but no new propositions are announced. 
Quotations per net ton, Chicago, dre follows: Water 


pipe, 4-in., $57.30; 6-in. and larger, $54.30, with $1 extra for 
Class A water pipe and gas pipe. 


as 


Rails and Track Supplies—Nothing of interest is re- 


ported, all being in the hands of the Government. We 
quote: 
Standard railroad spikes, 4.11%4c., Chicago. Track bolts, 


with square nuts, 5.11%4c., Chicago. Tie plates, steel, 3.25c 
tie plates, iron, 3.75c., f.o.b. maker’s mill. The base for light 
rails is 3c., f.o.b. maker's mill for 25 to 45-lb. sections, lighter 
sections taking Government extras. 


Old Material.—The market is quiet and softer, al- 
though the leading local independent steel company has 
been a purchaser of heavy melting and shoveling steel. 
Uncertainty seems to have taken the life out of the 
market, so far as the collectors and dealers are con- 
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cerned. Some of them appear to be realizing on their 
stocks, getting the best figure they can under the oner- 
ous restrictions which bind them, but they are not eager 
to re-invest their capital as they do not see a return 
sufficient to justify the employment of their money. 
Lists of moderate size have been issued by the Santa 
Fe, Pere Marquette, Union Pacific and Northern Pa- 
cific. No. 1 cast for steel plant use, under the Govern- 
ment rule cannot be bought or sold over the allowance 
maximum of $29 per gross ton, f.o.b., consumers’ works, 
but none is going to steel works in view of the higher 
price obtainable for cupola use. The maximum for cast 
iron scrap for the foundry is $34, with the market 
around $27 per net ton or $30.24 per gross ton. Car 
wheels for steel mill use have a maximum of $29, also, 
the maximum for broken car wheels being $34. None 
is being sold at the lower figure. 

We quote for delivery in buyers’ yards, Chicago and vicin- 
ity, all freight and transfer charges paid, as follows 


Per Gross Ton 
Old tron atl... ... 0 

telaying rails 
Old carwheels 


.$38.00 to $39.00 
60.00 


29.00 


Old steel rails, rerolling............. 33.00 to 34.00 
Old steel raiia, lees than $ ft... .iccccccccces 34.00 
Eeeeee  MeGrneee GROOES asks. khe cdcctvbewsweodss 29.00 
Frogs, switches and guards, cut apart... 29.00 
SE NOD hn as kicnexvedeacun dws 28.00 to 28.50 
een See CO acta Sdaciiwcwewes c<o- anee 
Per Net Ton 
Iron angles and splice bars............ iveoco SOI 
Iron arch bars and transoms........ 39.50to 40.50 
Gees OI MNO cc cc cccGeca av eween 30.00 to 31.00 
BE GU GC 5 oo abcd accede in an neDiccwre eis 41.52 
pees - Ce BEN. secce chun saawedenbaaseear 41.52 
Ru. 2 Pn WINN icc daeeeaccaadacees 30.36 
No. 2 railroad wrought... ....ccccccces 28.96 
Cae SO adc cs paca e pig a caine eh wiaintaaa 28.96 
Pipes and flues..... ae ee he OR awe 23.00 to 23.50 
OO 2 I ke GW ic vacidceaaks ones 25.50 to 26.06 
No. SUNN acho, Gime 5 oOo ok ee 17.75 to 18.25 


30.36 
30.36 
00 
00 
50 
acuews cossce BECO TO 1656 


Coil springs pba Oa Oka ae Oe ; 
No. 1 boilers, cut to sheets and rings... 21.00 
Boiler punchings ....... 
Locomotive tires, smooth 
Machine-shop turnings 


Ce Re cdd cieecuarviwereseeecun 16.00 to 16.75 
Pee OS Ga cau bs ow adeba uke we 27.00 to 27.50 
Stove plate and light cast scrap...... 22.50to 23.00 
Cee Ee hk cotecde dee wuaksdeneens 22.00 to 23.00 
een: CE oo ed ecalaund hdvtarwara Sa aekay 24.00 to 25.00 
Railroad mationble ..<ccccccoceecsece 28.25 to 28.75 
Agricultural malleable ..... sevees aeee we. 22:55 


Country mixed scrap....... 19.50 to 20.00 


Philadelphia 
PHILADELPHIA, April 9. 

Production of steel at eastern Pennsylvania plants 
continues to show improvement, but shipments, except 
for the Government, are being made with great difficulty. 
A large Eastern plant is now rolling only those orders 
for which it has permits to ship. The Pennsylvania 
Railroad is still seriously congested and Pittsburgh and 
Youngstown mills are particularly hampered in making 
shipments East. Plate mills are being speeded up by 
the Government to greater production. Producers are 
required to give weekly statements of their shipments, 
with names of consignees and the character of the work 
they are doing. In this way the Government expects to 


divert to shipyards all plates not urgently required for 
other war work. 


Pig Iron.—Despite the belief in some quarters that 
the supply of pig iron will continue to improve upon 
the more favorable production statistics for March, the 
War Industries Board, according to pig iron men here, 
is concerned over the present acute shortage of iron, 
and there is considerable talk to the effect that iron 
shipments may soon be placed on a permit basis. This 
would amount to Government allocation of all iron, a 
process that has been effective for some months on low 
phosphorus grades. It is unofficially reported that the 
Government has ordered an additional 100 cars of coke 
daily to be shipped to help out the Eastern furnaces, 
some of which are still suffering severely from lack of 
supply. A number of merchant furnaces are still 
banked. Two Lehigh Valley companies, which have been 
hardest hit, will probably be first to receive the bene- 
fit of the larger coke supply. Shipments of iron are 
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being made with difficulty and even when iron has been 
made by a furnace and is ready for shipment, it is not 
always possible for a consumer to obtain railroad right- 
of-way. If the consumer’s work is important in the 
prosecution of the war, the difficulties may be removed, 
but not without considerable red tape. A peculiar mis- 
understanding seems to have arisen in the minds of 
many consumers regarding the recent price announce- 
ment, reducing basic iron to $32 and Bessemer to $35.20. 
Pig iron sellers have received numerous inquiries as to 
whether this change also affects charcoal iron, malleable 
and other grades. The base price of iron still remains 
33, and all differentials are figured from that point 
regardless of the reduction in basic. It was understood 
by iron producers that the prices of other grades of 
iron would not be disturbed, and the President’s an- 
nouncement was thought to have indicated this with 
sufficient clearness. Certain blast furnace interests are 
appealing to the War Industries Board to issue an or- 
der permitting consumers of iron to pay a commission 
to selling firms. For a number of months after the 
fixed prices went into effect, commissions were charged 
by some merchants, but the War Industries Board ruled 
that this was a violation of the Government maximum 
prices. Many furnaces have contracts with selling 
agents which provide for fixed commissions, but their 
contention is that, under present circumstances, the 
middleman’s function is more to buy iron than to sell 
it. A meeting of Eastern pig iron distributers will be 
held at the Manufacturers’ Club, Philadelphia, on Tues- 
day, April 16, at which this question will be discussed, 
and plans will be made for the formation of an associa- 
tion. Sales of iron during the past week have been 
exceedingly light, except that one interest has taken on 
a considerable tonnage of foundry iron for second half 
delivery, but several clauses have been inserted in the 
contracts which make the sales little more than options. 
The contracts stipulate that the price at time of de- 
livery shall be the Government schedule, but that either 
party has the right of cancellation if the Government 
price is not satisfactory. The sales are also subject to 
the ability of the company to produce its expected quota 
of iron, and if only partial output is maintained, the 
iron made will be pro-rated. We quote standard grades 
of iron, f.o.b., furnace, except Virginia iron, for which 
the delivered prices are quoted: 


Eastern Pennsylvania No. 1 X $34.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania No. 2 X. 33.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania No. 2 foundry 33.00 
Virginia No. 2 X (including freight) ‘ 36.77 
Virginia No. 2 foundry (including freight) 36.27 
rer rr ster eS Rea Rk Gee me RRA 32.00 
Gray forge Wesabe cum ae hon ‘ 32.00 
PE icdhicicemenene eee ke ve keene ae . 35.20 
Standard low phosphorus...............+-. 53.00 
Low phosphorus (copper bearing)......... 50.00 


Coke.—There is no great improvement in the coke 
situation, though furnace interests which have suffered 
from lack of sufficient supply get some encouragement 
from the reported action of the Government in allocat- 
ing 100 cars of coke daily to Eastern furnaces, in ad- 
dition to that already coming to this district. The 
Pennsylvania Railroad has issued orders that all coke 
cars bear the word coke in large letters so that they 
may be easily spotted and routed back to the ovens. 
The principal complaint which reaches local coke sellers 
from the Connellsville regions is that empty cars are 
not returned as speedily as they should be. We quote 
48-hr. blast furnace coke at $6, and 72-hr. foundry coke 
at $7, with no spot coke to be had. 


Ferroalloys.—A leading producer continues to offer 
70 per cent ferromanganese at $250, delivered, for first 
half, with $4 per unit extra for the 78 to 82 per cent. 
Another seller offers the 80 per cent at $275, delivered, 
for first half. These prices are likely to change at any 
time. Spiegeleisen, 16 per cent, is being quoted at $70, 
furnace, and 18 to 22 per cent at $75, furnace, but either 
grade is hard to get for prompt delivery. A meeting 
of ferroalloy producers will be held in New York on 
Thursday. 


Billets.—Production of open-hearth rerolling billets 
for delivery on contracts may be interfered with at one 
or two mills by the Government’s insistent demands for 
plates for shipbuilding. A nearby mill was last week 
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urged to concentrate all of its efforts on plate produc- 

tion, and this necessarily would curtail the quantities of 

billets available for shipment, as its production of ingots 

is not 100 per cent. We quote open-hearth rerolling 
illets at $50.50, Philadelphia. 


Sheets.—A large producer with sales office here has 
withdrawn from the market for second quarter, and is 
not yet ready to sell for third quarter. Shipments of 
sheets from the Pittsburgh and Youngstown mills are 
infrequent except for Government work on account of 
the railroad situation. A local company came into the 
market this week for several thousand tons of 1-8 in. 
sheets for the manufacture of covers for trenches. High 
carbon sheets are available for this quarter. We quote 
No. 10 blue annealed sheets at 4.25c.; No. 28 black at 5c., 
and No. 28 galvanized at 6.25c., all Pittsburgh. 


Plates.—Government effort is centered on obtain- 
ing the largest possible production of plates for ship- 
building. Mills are required to furnish weekly state- 
ments of their shipments for other than Government 
work, giving the names of consignees and the character 
of the work they are doing. Some companies are 
shipping every pound of plates they roll suitable for 
shipbuilding to the Navy Department or to the ship- 
yards of the Emergency Fleet Corporation. The Di- 
rector of Steel Supply has in some instances urged that 
production of other rolled products be curtailed in favor 
of plates; in other words, that plate mills be operated 
at maximum capacity regardless of whether sufficient 
steel is left for the operation of other departments. A 
Pittsburgh company has notified its sales office here 
that its Government orders for all hot-rolled products, 
but particularly plates, for second half are already so 
heavy that it is undesirable at this time to make any 
commitments to the commercial trade for that position. 
An example of the urgency of the need of plates is 
afforded by the fact that the War Industries Board 
has speeded up completion of the new plant of the 
Worth Steel Co., at Claymont, Del., and it now appears 
certain that this plant will make steel and roll plates, 
beginning in June. In addition to the needs for ship- 
building, the car-building and locomotive-building re- 
quirements are receiving attention in Washington. 
Car builders again visited Washington to-day (Tues- 
day) to complete some of the arrangements prelimi- 
nary to the letting of orders for 100,000 cars. It is 
now stated positively that the number of locomotives 
ordered will be 3000, divided as follows: Baldwin 
Locomotive Works, 1200; American Locomotive Co., 
1200; Lima Locomotive Corporation, 600. Plates have 
been ordered shipped to a local fabricating plant, 
which is at work on steel structures on which heavy 
guns are to be mounted for use in France. These steel 
frameworks will be attached to cars, which are being 
built in a Philadelphia plant. Information received by 
steel companies regarding the ship negotiations between 
this country and Japan is that the United States will 
ship at once 100,000 tons or plates at the high prices 
at which this material was bought last year and 100,- 
000 tons of new production at 3.25c. It is estimated that 
Japanese interests have on order in this country about 
400,000 tons of plates. We quote plates at 3.25c., 
Pittsburgh. 

Structural Material.—The market is quiet so far as 
building projects are concerned. Large orders are be- 
ing received for ship work, and the Government is 
urging speeding up of deliveries, though the shortage 
of shapes fom ship work does not appear to be as 
acute as that in plates. We quote plain material at 
3c., Pittsburgh. 

Iron and Steel Bars.—Very little business is being 
done in steel bars, except concrete reinforcing bars, 
for which there is a fair demand and a sufficient sup- 
ply. Bar iron business is light. There are reports of 
shading of the Government price, but these are not 
confirmed. We quote soft steel bars at 2.90c., Pitts- 
burgh, and bar iron at 3.685c., Philadelphia. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—A better business in cast iron pipe 
is in prospect, as is to be expected in the spring. 
Housing developments of the Government at shipyards 
and munition plants will require considerable tonnages. 
There is a fair demand from the South. The Metro- 
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politan Water District of Boston has not yet advertised 
for bids, but is expected to do so soon. It will require 
1000 tons. Buffalo will advertise May 1 for 2000 tons 
of 36-in. pipe. Government prices are as follows: 
$53.85, Philadelphia, for 6 in. and heavier, and $56.85 
for 4 in.; $63.85 for 3 in. and $1 additional for Class 
\ and gas pipe. 

Old Material.—Petitions have been signed by many 
consumers of scrap in this district asking the War 
Industries Board to grant to scrap dealers the right 
to charge a commission for their services in purchas- 
ing iron and steel scrap. These petitions, together with 
those obtained through divisions of the American Board 
of Scrap Dealers in other districts, will be first shown 
to the Committee on Steel and Steel Products of the 
American Iron and Steel Institute and probably next 
week will receive the attention of the War Industries 
Board. Until the question of the commission is settled, 
business in this market will remain at low ebb. Mills 
are willing to buy, but dealers do not wish to sell with- 
out the commission. In a few instances sales have been 
made subject to the payment of the commission should 
it be allowed. Scrap dealers having orders are finding 
it difficult to purchase scrap to fill these orders, as every 
owner of scrap is apparently holding for the full Gov- 
ernment price. The Sub-Committee on Iron and Steel 
Scrap of the American Iron and Steel Institute, whose 
chairman is W. Vernon Phillips, Pennsylvania Build- 
ing, has received a few requests from consumers for 
permits to pay differentials in freight between their 
plants and more favorably located competitors. Ship- 
ments of scrap cannot be made without permits, and 
this adds greatly to the difficulty of doing a scrap busi- 
ness at the present time. Jacob Ginsburg, chairman of 
the transportation committee of the American Board 
of Scrap Dealers, Eastern Division, advises shippers of 
scrap that in applying to Assistant General Freight 
Agent Glynn of the Pennsylvania Railroad for ship- 
ping permits they should give the mailing address to 
which they desire the shipper’s copy of permit to be 
sent. A number of such permits have been returned to 
the Pennsylvania Railroad undelivered because the ship- 
per’s copy of the permit has been sent to the city in 
which the material originates, where sometimes the 
shipper has no office. There is a great scarcity of old 
carwheels. Our quotation last week of No. 1 railroad 
wrought at $39 was a typographical error and should 
have read $34. We quote the following for delivery at 
consuming points in eastern Pennsylvania: 


No. 1 heavy melting steel 


$28.00 to $29.00 


eed | Fa. POOR od mw eho ens cea ; 34.00 
No. 1 low phosphorus heavy, 6.94 and under 39.00 
Low phosphorus, 6.04 and under 36.50 
Low phosphorus (not guaranteed) 32.00to 34.00 
Old iron rails i ig eu ; 39.00 
Old carwheels .. phetaad ‘ ; 29.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought. . » 34.00 
No. 1 yard wrought.. 13.04 
Country yard wrought 29.00 
No. 1 forge sain ea . de . 25.00to 26.00 
Bundled skeleton ....... data 25.00 to 26.00 
No. 1 busheling. . ere a ata ain 31.00 
ie: 2 De Ge rcadawec ‘ ... 17.00to 18.00 
Turnings (for blast furnace use) 17.50to 18.00 
Machine shop turnings (for rolling 

ee Wes. wsadaeneus a a IW.50to 19.00 
Cast borings (for blast furnace use) 17.50to 18.00 
Cast borings (clean)......... es atid 19.00 
No. 1 cast (for steel plant nse).. i ; 29.00 
No. 1 cast (cupola sizes)........... 32.00 to 33.00 
Gee GE oda Ws bAa ease ee wie tawes 23.00to 24.00 
on Ie BET CTO CL TOOL CTE ee Cee 23.00 to 24.00 
Railroad malleable (for steel plants) 28.00 to 29.00 


Railroad malleable (for malleable 


WO N652 cece nadie whee wawandnes 31.00 to 32.00 
Wrought iron and soft steel pipes and 
tubes (new specifications) ........ 32.00 to 33.00 


Ungraded pipe 


Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, April 9. 

Iron Ore.—Much inquiry for manganiferous ores 
from the Lake Superior district has sprung up during 
the past few days because of the plan of the Govern- 
ment to reduce the importation of manganese ore and 
to cause the utilization of domestic manganese ores to 
the greatest extent possible. Carrying charges on Lake 
Superior ore have been fixed at the same rate as last 
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year and for the period from the opening of navigation 
up to June 30. These rates are $1 net from ports at 
the head of the Lakes, 90c. from Marquette, and 75c. 
from Escanaba to Lake Erie ports, and 60c. from 
Escanaba to South Chicago. A large amount of ore 
had previously been tied up on long-time contracts at 
the going rate. It is expected that the rates named 
will prevail throughout the entire season. The amount 
of ore on Lake Erie docks April 1 was 7,841,788 gross 
tons, as compared with 6,792,076 tons on the same day 
a year ago. March shipments from docks showed a 
decided gain over the previous month, amounting to 
1,651,564 tons, against 555,852 tons in February. The 
total for March, 1917, was 1,658,586 tons. Shipments 
from docks from the opening of navigation in 1917 to 
April 1 this year were 1,693,822 tons less than during 
the same period of the preceding year, the total amount 
to April 1 being 38,236,583 tons as compared with 
39,930,405 tons to April 1, 1917. We quote f.o.b. lower 
Lake ports: 

Old range Bessemer, $5.95; old range non-Bessemer, $5 20 
Mesaba Bessemer, $5.70; Mesaba non-Bessemer, $5.05 

Ferroalloys.—The demand for ferromanganese and 
spiegeleisen has been very active during the past few 
days and prices have advanced sharply. The demand 
appears to have been stimulated by the recommendation 
of the ferroalloys committee of the American Iron and 
Steel Institute made last week urging the use of do- 
mestic manganiferous ores and manganese ore to their 
maximum extent, and the manufacture of spiegeleisen 
and ferromanganese in order to reduce importations of 
manganese, and also recommending the reduction of the 
content from 80 to 70 per cent for standard ferroman- 
ganese, and from 20 to 16 per cent for spiegeleisen. 
Ferromanganese has advanced from $250 to $282 for 
80 per cent for early shipment, at which price a num- 
ber of sales have been made. For the last half, $282 
is being quoted for 80 per cent and $250 for 70 per cent 
ferromanganese. Sales in this territory during the 
week include several 500-ton and some smaller lots. 
Spiegeleisen has advanced from $65 to $80, furnace, for 
delivery up to July 1, and sales have been made in lots 
of 300 to 700 tons. 


Pig Iron.—The demand for foundry iron for the last 
half delivery is still very active, but there is very little 
to be had in this territory. Selling agencies are receiv- 
ing numerous inquiries from outside of their respective 
territories, but naturally they are not giving these con- 
sideration, as they are able to supply only a portion 
of the tonnage required by their regular trade. The 
Standard Parts Co., Cleveland, has succeeded in secur- 
ine 2000 tons of foundry iron inquired for last week for 
its Canton plant for Government work. Among new 
Government inquiries is one for 1000 tons of low phos- 
phorus iron for the Watertown Arsenal for May-De- 
cember delivery, and one from a Kalamazoo, Mich., 
plant for 700 tons of No. 2 foundry and 175 tons of 
silvery iron. A central Ohio steel plant is inquiring 
for 10,000 to 20,000 tons of basic iron for the last half. 
Several other basic inquiries are still unsatisfied. There 
is considerable inquiry for Southern iron from con- 
sumers who are unable to buy Northern grades, but very 
little Southern iron is available in this market. 





DE cdedvdtwednen ad vegeta ueesines oo $86.25 
DE ‘actankieebhanwewe wens Te Ce vie, ae 
Northern No. 2 foundry... Bah ioe 33.30 
Southern No. 2 foundry........... a 37.00 
Gr SE ss wise oat fe ta akan 32.30 
Ohio silvery, 8 per cent silicon.......... 46.12 
Standard low phosphorus, Valley furnace... 50.00 
Coke.—Plans are being worked out by the Fuel Ad- 


ministrator in Washington for supplying the entire 
foundry trade in Cleveland with coke from the by-prod- 
uct plant of the McKinney Steel Co. This company 
recently by direction of the Fuel Administrator diverted 
its surplus coke, which it had been shipping to its west- 
ern Pensylvania blast furnaces, to the Cleveland fur- 
naces of the American Steel & Wire Co., and its Penn- 
sylvania plants are now being supplied by the H. C. 
Frick Coke Co. The American Steel & Wire Co. will 
place its Cleveland by-product coke plant in operation 
about June, and this will permit the diversion of the 
McKinney by-product coke to Cleveland foundries. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—The demand in finished 
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lines is heavy, being largely for plates and sheets. The 
eall for plates for Government work is so heavy that 
consumers not having class A priority orders are find- 
ing it almost impossible to place their tonnage. Many 
new plate inquiries are pending for material for sub- 
marine work, tank cars, boilers and various kinds of 
boat equipment. The demand for sheets is almost 
wholly for Government work and other consumers are 
finding it very difficult to place orders, particularly for 
black and blue annealed sheets. An Ohio stove com- 
pany has placed about 1000 tons of blue and galvanized 
sheets for portable stoves for the Government, and is 
inquiring for 700 tons more. Another inquiry is for 
600 tons of corrugated sheets for shelter houses. Some 
of the Ohio sheet mills are now accepting orders for 
Government work only. Implement manufacturers are 
crowding their plants to capacity to supply the heavy 
demand for their products and some of the mills are 
now covering these manufacturers with second quarter 
contracts for steel bars, their policy being to supply 
as well as they are able the demand of this essential 
industry. Bessemer bars in some sizes can be had for 
delivery in six to eight weeks. Many mills are trying 
to secure sheet bars, but without success, as the short- 
age continues acute. Following the wage advance 
made by the United States Steel Corporation the Mc- 
Kinney Steel Co. and the Upson Nut Co., Cleveland, 
will advance wages 15 per cent April 15, the Cleveland 
Furnace Co. will make some advance on that day, the 
Cleveland Steel Co. will advance wages May 1, and 
some of the other Cleveland mills will probably fall in 
line with advances. 


Old Material.—There is little activity in the market. 
Heavy melting steel and low phosphorus melting scrap 
are in good demand, but dealers generally are making 
no efforts to deal in these grades because they cannot 
buy and sell at profit unless they are to be allowed 
commissions. Some dealers are willing to make deals 
with a commission clause in their contracts, so that 
they will collect commissions, if these should be allowed 
later. Some steel-making scrap is being sold directly 
by producers to consumers, but dealers are devoting 
their attention largely to specialties and grades that 
they are able to buy below the Government price. Cast 
scrap is weak and it is reported offered as low as 
$31, gross ton. Consumers are well supplied and dealers 
are having difficulty in moving this grade. Railroad 
grate bars and stove plate that were marked up when 
the new price on cast scrap was announced have de- 
clined sharply. Borings and turnings are plentiful and 
are hard to move. The market on these grades is weak, 
and dealers claim that they are making purchases as 
low as $18. Dealers quote, f.o.b., Cleveland, as follows: 


OOd PE. srk Kaew nSaneeind caves awes 27.00 to $28.00 
en CE POS ik oad aéseedessdacaeseans 34.00 
Cn Pees WOE 6 Thais Kirwan asccecscnstanass 34.50 
PO I a cased e Cat hee euke sale wien rms eae 39.00 
iy ee a ee an nee ae cata Oe 
ee, ONE BESOG Aca hind o0a skew ocnbaaws 68 os 46.50 
Rae: SN OE. oe iia banat Jean Sw aae ee 29.00 
CE EIN, Sos Sale Wiad GA Ae oOo 18.50to 19.00 


Iron and steel turnings and drillings.. 18.50 to 19.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought 34.00 


Hydraulic compressed steel scrap.... 28.00to 29.00 
Cast iron car wheels, unbroken.............. 29.00 
Cast iron Car WnGels, BrOKeN.....ccccceceness 34.00 


Agricultural malleable ............. 24.00 to 25.00 


REMERON STORING 5ic.o a oo eae ews O40 sce een 34.00 
Le Re nr a eee 24.00 
Light bundled sheet scrap........... 24.50 to 25.00 
Seen: NII ORCI SS i 5: kp ig Sa wo TACO cau ek 29.00 


Cast iron scrap, broken to cupola size. 31.00 to 32.00 


rsh, RE ks Gen dic vcwehacines 30.00 to 31.00 


Per Net Ton 
SATION BPRCe DRI sioiscaciccsocccc 22.50 to 
Stove plate 


23.50 
Pace g ranch alee gid wisliears 22.50 to 23.50 
Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—No definite action on bolt 
and nut prices for the second quarter has as yet been 
taken, but it is expected that the present prices will be 
reaffirmed within the next few days. The price situa- 
tion was discussed at a meeting of the bolt and nut 
manufacturers held in New York last week, and a com- 
mittee of which N. J. Clarke, of the Upson Nut Co., 
Cleveland, was chairman, was appointed to present the 
matter before the Steel and Steel Products Committee 
of the American Iron and Steel Institute. With the 
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advance in wages and increasing scarcity of labor, most 
bolt and nut manufacturers see no reason for lower 
prices. Although the Government maximum prices 
were shaded some weeks ago on a Government inquiry, 
it is now claimed that practically all manufacturers are 
adhering to the regular schedule. The Government has 
‘ome into the market with an inquiry for 129,000,000 
bolts and nuts. This covers those needed in a recent 
inquiry for 55,000,000, on which specifications have been 
changed, and also large additional requirements. Rivet 
specifications from shipyards are very heavy, but new 
demand is limited to small lots. 


Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI, April 9—(By Wire). 

Pig Iron.—The inquiry for foundry iron is not so 
heavy and sales for future shipment are also lighter. 
However, considerable low grade iron has been sold for 
second quarter shipment and for this delivery two near- 
by melters bought 500 tons each of No. 4 foundry, and 
smaller tonnages of No. 3 were also disposed of by some 
furnaces in the Birmingham district. Some foundry 
iron has also been bought for last half shipment, but 
the producers are indifferent about taking on any orders 
except from their old customers. Careful inquiry re- 
veals that considerably more last half foundry iron can 
be sold in the South and in the Ironton district than has 
been estimated. If production is maintained at any- 
thing like full capacity, there will yet be considerable 
iron to offer Iater on. This does not apply to basic, 
which is scarce and in fact almost unobtainable. None 
can be had for nearby shipment and melters cannot now 
place any orders for future delivery. Malleable iron 
is also very scarce. Some confusion exists concerning 
a circulated report that the foundry irons were included 
with basic in the recent price reduction, but as no Ohio 
silvery has been sold lately, this has caused no serious 
trouble. Shipments from all districts are moving with 
more celerity, but the scarcity of cars in the South re- 
mains a serious problem. 


Based on freight rates of $2.90 from Birmingham and 
$1.26 Ironton, we quote f.o.b. Cincinnati, as follows: 


Southern coke, No. 2 foundry and No. 2 soft. .$35.90 
Southern Ohio, No. 2 34.26 


De. SEOPen <5 xn dcaakes hae Me Wee cee eels 33.26 


Coke.—Consumers of foundry coke are getting sup- 
plies a little more promptly. The weather has enabled 
the railroads to move shipments more rapidly, but the 
same old complaint as to the short car supply is being 
made. Furnace coke is also going forward at a much 
better rate, with the movement from the Connellsville 
district showing considerable improvement in the past 
few days. New buying is scarce, although a few foun- 
dry contracts are being renewed. Coke for domestic 
purposes is in fairly good demand, but these purchases 
do not cover any large tonnages. Reports from both 
the Wise County and Pocahontas fields indicate that 
oven operators feel more encouraged over the future 
prospects of supplying their customers more promptly. 
However, a general increase in the output of coke will 
do no good, unless cars can be secured in which to 
forward the material. 


Finished Material.—Reinforcing concrete rods have 
lately been in demand. Practically all buildings now 
contemplated are for additions to plants having war 
contracts. The inability to get structural shapes, as 
well as the high cost of this class of material, has caused 
building contractors to turn to concrete construction. 
Although Portland cement has been advanced consid- 
erably since the beginning of the war, it is propor- 
tionately not as high as present costs of structural steel. 
The shipping situation is greatly improved, and less 
than carload shipments to Dayton and other nearby 
points can be made now, whereas a week ago frequently 
shipments were refused by transportation lines after 
they had been delivered at the receiving depots. Job- 
bers’ price on wire nails seems now to be around $4, 
although as high as $4.10 per keg base is the quotation 
of one large wholesale house. High-speed steel sales- 
men report a good demand from machine shops, and 


















set 








shipments now are almost normal as far as the time 
en, route is concerned. 
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Jobbers’ prices are as follows: Iron and steel bars, 
4.08%c.; twisted bars, 4.36%4c. base; structural shapes, 
4.18%c.; plates, 4-in. and heavier, 4.434¢c.; No. 10 blue 
annealed sheets, 5.43%4c.; cold rolled shafting, 10 per cent 
plus list. The mill price on No. 28 black sheets remains at 
5.18%c. and on No. 28 galvanized, 6.43 44c. The warehouse 
price on wire nails is unchanged at $4 to $4.10 per keg base. 

Fluorspar.—New business is very quiet, but there is 
a marked improvement in the movement of flporspar 
on former contracts. During a period of over two 
months none of the material could be moved, and the 
present open weather is welcomed especially by the 
furnaces which were running short of a supply. Prices 
on spot washed gravel fluorspar are far apart, and 
from $30 to $40 per ton at loading point is quoted. 
Contract figures are more in line and from $28 to $30 
for the remainder of the year represents figures of 
producing firms. Desirable contracts would probably 
be made below $28 at shipping point. 

Old Material.—The commission question is bother- 
ing local dealers. Some profess to be somewhat at sea 
as to the way in which the new ruling on the payment 
of freight differentials will be applied. A full explana- 
tion of this plan of assisting badly located plants to 
obtain scrap was published on page 891 of the April 4 
issue of THE IRoN AGE. Application for permits to pay 
freight differentials must be made by scrap consumers 
to W. Vernon Phillips, chairman of the sub-committee 
on iron and steel scrap of the American Iron and Steel 
Institute, Pennsylvania Building, Philadelphia. Prices 
locally are weaker. Shipments to the Pittsburgh dis- 
strict can now be made more easily and in many in- 
stances without the permits which have been required. 
The following are dealers’ prices f.o.b. at yards, south- 
ern Ohio and Cincinnati: 

Per Gross Ton 


PeGIeR GORE BOP 6 coc 68 wks carder ceebess $19.00 
CG: WOM FRM cue san seeds deseecdces $32.00 to 32.50 
Relaying rails, 50 Ib. and up........ 44.00 to 44.50 
COP BENGE PII 6 v6 bcd wtwvencaeé 31.50 to 32.00 
Heavy melting steel scrap.......... 26.00 to 26.50 
Steel Tas TOF MOINS << ccccivesties 26.00 to 26.50 


Old carwheels 28.00 


Per Net Ton 
ING. 1. YRMTORER WOU 6. cic wenvees $28.50 to $29.00 





COE DIGS. ibiava eee caleudndeaaans 13.00 to 13.50 
UOGh GURGUED £ ek ek ea kewtenwattokens 13.00 to 13.50 
Rene CE Sais kes winlew's eeeeaaeen 25.00 to 25.5 

Pe, 2 WRENS = oso awiedcsceaxeaea 25.00 to® 25.50 
RFOCMG MON avakevddéehcedesebnane’s 16.50 to 17.00 
MNO sb ca cgeinesauaatneeeny ous 40.00 to 40.50 
Locomotive tires (smooth inside).... 33.50 to 34.00 
TaDee Die SOs vc nddcce tees 60084 0% 20.00 to 20.50 
PRONG: CONE sie oc ca whee bans 24.00 to 24.50 


Railroad tank and sheet.....cccccce 17.00 to 17.50 


Birmingham 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., April 8. 

Pig Iron.—Southern iron masters are uniformly con- 
cerned with deliveries to the exclusion of almost every- 
thing else. There is a brisk inquiry, but little new busi- 
ness is taken on for fear of interfering with wants of 
regular customers. A Honolulu foundryman_ en- 
deavored to place additional orders during the week 
without avail. The car shortage incident to the diver- 
sion of empties to the west for the grain movement be- 
came so acute that the Sloss-Sheffield, Republic, Wood- 
ward and other companies appealed to Washington and 
toward the close of the week received assurances of 
some relief in the immediate future. They allege a 50 
per cent deficiency in car service. One minor interest, 
it is known, has in yards 30,000 tons which should have 
moved to consumers in March. The Alabama will blow 
in another stack at Gadsden soon; one stack at Gads- 
den and one at Ironaton are in operation and will re- 
main so. Operations at Sheffield and Trussville still 
await sufficient assemblage of raw material. Indica- 
tions point to a substantial increase in iron production 
in May, certainly in June. The feature of the week is 
the announcement by the Tennessee company that it 
will add 154 Koppers ovens with complete recovery 
plants to the 208-oven plant at Fairfield. Tota] expen- 
ditures of the Tennessee company on works under way 
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and announced for early construction will approximate 


$30,000,000. The company is figuring very little in the 
general iron trade, its own wants taking care of the 
output. We quote per gross ton, f. o. b. Birmingham: 

ae eg a!) ee era ae $33.00 

Cast Iron Pipe.—There was a slight improvement in 
the cast iron pipe business during the week, several 
orders for 6-inch and 12-inch pipe for Alabama mines 
and the Government having been awarded. The United 
States Cast Iron & Foundry Co.’s plant at Bessemer 
remains idle, but the Birmingham plant is on about half 
turn. Government orders for sanitary pipe for indust- 
trial points have also been received, but little is heard 
from the building trade at large. 


Coal and Coke.—The coal situation has improved, 
but miners continue to prefer three to four days per 
week at maximum wages to five and six days. Definite 
announcement as to proposed utilization of the Warrior 
river as an emergency coal carrier is expected from 
Secretary McAdoo at an early date. The report has 
gone to him favorably. The new Government coke 
schedule fixes the price of Black Creek and Brookwood 
72-hr. hand-picked coke at $8.75 compared with $8 in the 
February schedule. Local coke consumers have no diffi- 
culty in obtaining car supplies, but the outward move- 
ment is hampered. Pacific coast refineries and Texas 
points are taking large amounts of the Alabama prod- 
uct. 


Old Material—The scrap market remains steady. 
The supply might be larger, as this is the season of 
stocking up in consuming yards. A gradually decreas- 
ing supply of scrap is expected, but it not thought it 
will materialize to a marked extent until late autumn. 
We quote per gross ton f.o.b., Birmingham, district 
dealers’ yards, as follows: 


i ee wee. $02.00 to $33.00 
Coe. ee MeL sk ro ekak eee weene 27.50 to 28.00 
Heavy melting steel........ 26.00 to 27.00 


No. 1 railroad wrought 31.00 to 


in eta ee wate aoe 32.00 
No. 1 cast. Stee siden eacnehewebiwiee 28.50to 29.50 
ae CONE 54. Kandiswaad oa 60d awe wes 25.00 to 30.00 
Eee WENO 6-4 6 vee cauaehewes awn 21.00 to 25.00 
Machine shop turnings.............. 15.00 to 16.00 
Ce. SOG: ENS aca cend beads ween 15.00 to 16.00 
OUE DAD Gp custiiedt inna ecdaasandwdns 23.50 to 24.50 


St. Louis 


St. Louis, April 8. 


Pig Iron.—While deliveries of pig iron are improv- 
ing as a result of the better state of car service and the 
increased production of the furnaces, there has been 
very little change in the situation as regards purchases 
of pig iron by consumers, who are still unable to get 
what they want. Inquiries for Northern basic which 
have been in the market for some weeks have not been 
placed, about 20,000 tons being wanted for last half 
delivery. No calls for Southern basic remain unfilled 
at the present writing and no new inquiries therefor 
are looked for. Such transactions as have been closed 
during the week were for special lots of varied analyses, 
the excess of furnace runs and chiefly for spot delivery, 
being offered by furnaces and taken up quickly on 
presentation by melters. 

Coke.—The melters are receiving their contract coke 
more regularly and in consequence are keeping their 
plants in a more smoothly operating state. No new 
business is appearing, however, the calls for spot de- 
liveries of small lots to take the place of delayed ship- 
ments having largely disappeared from the market. 
No offerings of either by-product or bee hive coke are 
being made and the market is, therefore, in a very 
quiet condition. By-product plants shipping into this 
territory are still in a heavily sold up condition. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—In finished products, the 
effort to place new contracts for forward delivery has 
practically ceased, the consumers having found that 
little material is available and they are generally await- 
ing the pleasure of the mills. For stock out of ware- 
house we quote as follows: Soft steel bars, 4.17c.; iron 
bars, 4.17¢c.; structural material, 4.27c.; tank plates, 
4.52c.; No. 8 sheets, 5.47c.; No. 10 blue annealed sheets, 
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5.52c.; No. 28 black sheets, cold rolled, one pass, 6.52c.; 
No. 28 galvanized sheets, black sheet gauge, 7.77c. 


Old Material.—Scrap dealers are still handling the 
market cautiously and no transactions of consequence 
have been reported during the past week, as the con- 
sumers are looking for a readjustment of figures as a 
result of the spring supplies of scrap which they ex- 
pect to come from the railroads with the improvement 
of weather for picking up and the better traffic condi- 
tions. There is very little disposition among the dealers 
to trade among themselves and the new Government 
prices have increased the caution with which trading is 
carried on. There is a feeling, however, that the con- 
suming interests are in need of material beyond what 
they have coming in under contracts and that there will 
be buying within a short time. In the mean time, they 
are occupying some of their time in discussing the 
heavy increases in assessments which are being made on 
yard stocks and their business operations by the tax 
board of equalization. The increases have been excep- 
tionally heavy and have hit some of the dealers quite 
severely, though it is expected that the heavier levies 
will stand in view of the needs of the city and state. 
We quote dealers’ prices, f.o.b., customers’ works, St. 
Louis industrial district, as follows: 


Per Gross Ton 


Ole i PONE es keds es cu tae wes $35.00 to $35.50 
Old steel rails, re-rolling............ 83.50to 34.00 
Old steel rails, less than 3 ft........ 36.50 to 37.50 
Relaving rails, standard sections, sub- 

net GG EMDOCTION 6 ioe oe ssca ans cece os 60.00 to 75.00 
Ce GR MOO 64 wad ns iacsnwe se thw 28.50to 29.00 
No. 1 railroad heavy melting steel 

DEED: dk aa las Shee nee 2 week sions 27.50 to 28.00 
Heavy shoveling steel.............- 27.50 to 28.00 
Ordinary shoveling steel............ 26.00 to 26.50 


Frogs, switches and guards cut apart. 28.00 to 28.50 
Ordinary bundled sheet scrap....... 22.00 to 22.50 
Heavy axle and tire turnings........ 20.50 to 21.00 


Per Net Ton 


an ee DOORS Cicada csunewseoens $34.50 to $35.00 
ee Gee OE. 6 sear eee se ace ee eeee 28.00 to 28.50 
ee Ce BEIOR ock xine sees acusaeenn 41.00to 41.50 
Oe Ce Ns sa babar ake de cee we eas 40.00 to 40.50 
Wrought arch bars and transoms.... 40.50to 41.50 
ING. 1 FHUTORd WOUgnt. 205 6cccccs 28.50 to 29.00 
No. 2 railroad wrought..........ee. 27.50 to 28.00 
SOORe: MORTON a ieisciuwsndeasens 28.50 to 29.00 
Steel couplers and knuckles.,........ 29.75 to 30.25 
Locomotive tires, 42 in. and over 

INO SU hs Frid cere. ciate ke we 36.00 to 36.50 
O.. 1 Gebel TOTES 6s 6. ci cases niwes 25.50 to 26.00 
Cast iron borings...... sain rate ale Gla 15.50 to 16.00 
RO; 2 ED. <¢ cG noninewebenesens 24.00 to 24.50 
No. 1 boilers, cut to sheets and rings. 22.00to 22.50 
No. 1 faiiroad CASE SCTFAD. .sscccece’ 25.50 to 26.00 
Stove plate and light cast scrap..... 20.00 to 20.50 
Fimtivond MIRUGRDIS cic iacicvccsnce 25.50 to 26.00 
Agricultural malleable ............. 23.50 to 24.00 
Ree. BG COS 6 cies scans cdcanouees 23.00 to 23.50 
Heavy railroad sheet and tank scrap. 21.50 to 22.00 
Reatirond Grete DAG. ii. icc ccccs00 19.00 to 19.50 
Machine shop turnings.............. 15.75 to 16.25 
COURETY MHECR BCTAD sic cscccccecess 19.50to 20.00 
Uncut railroad mixed scrap......... 23.00 to 23.50 


Buffalo 


BUFFALO, April 8. 


Pig Iron.—Furnaces are becoming more and more 


solidly sold up for the entire year of 1918, and the 


securing of a place on producers’ books by consumers, 
even for small tonnages, is becoming increasingly diffi- 
cult. Many foundries are obliged to operate on a re- 
juced and hand-to-mouth basis on account of inability 
to obtain steady and adequate supply of iron on exist- 
ing contracts, which in some instances are nearing com- 
pletion, and the practicable impossibility of placing new 
orders. One of the largest producers of the district 
which has for a considerable period had two of its 
furnaces operating on basic which it delivers as hot 
metal to a nearby consumer is to change to foundry 
grades the latter part of the month; but even with this 
increase in foundry iron output in addition to that of 
the two furnaces regularly operating on foundry iron, 
its existing contracts for foundry grades will absorb 
practically all of its increased output of those grades 
to the end of the year. The shipping situation has again 
become complicated by the establishment of embargoes 
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on railroads out of Buffalo to the East, with certain ex- 
ceptions on materials for Government uses. There has 
been some betterment in car supply at furnaces, how- 
ever, and there has been an improvement in the re- 
ceipts of coke. Furnacemen are rushing production to 
the utmost. We continue last week’s price schedule, 
which is as follows f.o.b. furnace Buffalo: 


No. 1 foundry, 2.75 to 3.25 silicon......... .$34.50 
ee. S ee OP ae eR as os wale ha Sk Meee ec 33.50 
No., 3 foundry, 1.75 to 2.25 silicon.........ss% 32.50 
RS Be as pbk ca ncaha hee a Sheek weeny ks 32.00 
ee Ra Se ra re ae era rere eae tae one 36.00 
SOUIEES \ cao ic ard Acie al oa ne weak te ea eee ak 32.00 
Lake Superior charcoal, regular grades, f.o.b 
PO ni veo EES Lk a ee dole ini: NR 


Old Material—Demand is strong in most lines, par- 
ticularly for heavy melting steel (in which there is still 
a pronounced shortage), car wheels and stove plate. 
The shortage in heavy melting is resulting in the in- 
creased use of bundled sheet scrap in its place by some 
consumers and in consequence of this substitution 
there has been an increase in price of the latter com- 
modity of from $2 to $3 per ton, the price range for 
same now being $24 to $25 per ton instead of $21 to 
$23 last week. In the opinion of dealers, the shortage in 
heavy melting steel is likely to be more acute in the 
near future on account of the announced ruling which 
will allow users of this commodity in large consuming 
centers who obtain a permit from the chairman of the 
Sub-committee on Iron and Steel Scrap of the American 
Iron and Steel Institute to pay the regular price plus 
the freight differential. This may, temporarily, at least, 
take away some portion of heavy melting steel from 
the natural feeders of the Buffalo district and send it 
to the Pittsburgh district, where the demand just now 
is urgent. As Buffalo users may also obtain such per- 
mits, however, it is not anticipated that any large part 
f such scrap originating in this district will be drawn 
permanently away from its natural market. A scarcity 
in car wheels is noted and consumers say it is because 
they are broken up and sold under the classification of 
cast scrap, which commands $34 per ton as against 
the Government price of $29 per ton for old car wheels; 
the cost of breaking up the wheels being only 60 to 
75 cents per ton. Increased demand for stove plate 
has put the price up to $25 to $26 per ton. The week 
has shown further improvement in the car supply situ- 
ation. The price schedule is as follows, per gross ton, 
f.o.b. Buffalo: 


ee! a ere ee ery ete ee $29.00 
No. 1 low phosphorus, heavy, 0.04 and under.. 39.00 
Low phosphorus, 0.04 and under............. 36.50 
Low phosphorus, not guaranteed............ 34.00 
Bro. 2 PRIORG WHOMGs cs cit reaeesadiceceaes 34.00 
No. 1 railroad and machinery cast........... 34.00 
BON. otic ee kat bivac waa eas Oars $44.00 to 46.00 
en sn ck re ee aT 44.00 to 46.00 
CE Sats bans HRA ORE Valk Sekar hee 29.00 
Sees MONSON cokes 6b6% 00ers << one 
Machine shop turnings.............. 17.00 to 17.50 
DS ee Ce rs a ca Skee eee ee 24.00 
CURT CUie WU se als cs ebk a Sacileets aks 18.00 to 19.00 
BN a ge a as halite eneleiie ; 24.00 
Locomotive grate bars........ sale 24.00 
ROUNE MIR ig cary aliarrta ve wid 6 Raa a ee 24.00 
MOP WN Gc cache otek vies eRe. 27.00 to 28.00 
No. 1 busheling SCfED. . 6 .. 6 cece ccs 29.00 to 30.00 
NO. 2 DUSHGIMS OCTAD.. .6 oi cciec ccc 21.00 to 23.00 
Bundled sheet stamping scrap....... 21.00 to 23.00 


Finished Iron and Steel.—The inquiry for bars, 
structural shapes and plates has been large during the 
week, a considerable proportion being for Government 
work. One inquiry was noted for 1,000 tons of bars and 
there is renewed interest in reinforcing bars with in- 
creasing volume of inquiry. The demand for cold fin- 
ished steel has been quite heavy and there is a growing 
scarcity of sizes over 2 in., the demand for transmis- 
sion purposes, as well as machine tool parts, being ex- 
ceptional. It also develops that the farm tractor 
manufacturers are requiring a considerable tonnage of 
large rounds. Buyers are finding it increasingly diffi- 
cult to obtain the larger sizes, 3 in. and over, and some 
users are in consequence forced to the necessity of buy- 
ing forged bars and turning them to the required size. 
There has been some inquiry for tin plate for shipment 
over the last half of the year, but mills are refraining 
from taking on last half tonnage because prices for the 
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last half period have not yet been fixed by the Govern- 


ment. The contract for structural steel, about 200 tons, 
required for the new building at the Buffalo plant of 
the J. H. Williams Co., manufacturer of drop forgings, 
has been awarded to the Ferguson Steel & Iron Co., 
this city, by the Ferguson Construction Co., Paterson, 
N. J., which holds the general contract for its construc- 
tion 


British Steel Market 


American Steel Nominal—Pig Iron Strong— 
Ferromanganese $250 for American Delivery 
(By Cable) 

LONDON, ENGLAND, April 10. 

There is a brisk demand for Cleveland pig iron but 
transportation facilities are lacking. American wire 
rods and semi-finished steel are nominal. The tin-plate 
market is quiet but firm at 32s. basis. The ferroman- 
ganese market is irregular, $250 c.if. having been 
paid for forward shipment to Canada with the same 
quotation for forward shipment to Atlantic ports. 

Solvent naphtha is quoted at 4s. 44ed., with benzol 
and toluol nominal. We quote as follows: 


Tin plates coke, 14 x 20; 112 sheets, 108 lb., f.0.b. Wales, 
32s 

Ferromanganese, $250, c.i.f. for export to America; £26 
10s, for British consumption. 


50 per cent, c.i.f. £35 upward 
products control prices are as 
1917, p. 171 


Ferrosilicon, 
On other 
IRON AGE of July 19, 


quoted in THE 


New York 


NEw York, April 10. 

Pig Iron.—The case of merchant blast furnaces in 
eastern Pennsylvania which have been suffering se- 
verely from coke shortage for many, weeks has been 
strongly presented to the War Defense Board at Wash- 
ington and positive assurance has been given that con- 
ditions in Pennsylvania will receive prompt attention 
and the supply of coke increased; in fact, already there 
has been some improvement and deliveries are moving 
forward to foundries more satisfactorily. Salesmen 
who have traveled through New England during the 
past week report that many foundries are badly in need 
of pig iron. Some are operating at from 40 to 50 per 
cent of capacity and are in danger of being compelled 
to close entirely. There is a very active demand for 
spot iron in New England and in all Eastern territory, 
but it is almost impossible to buy iron for such de- 


livery. We quote as follows for tidewater deliveries: 
ae ee Severe eer ry. ee oer rrr ry tere Tee $35.25 
Oe Maka th Se aee ee Cae kee Dae nw ate hears 34.25 
2 ee erred eer ee 33.75 
Teh POE Gs teaweaiae veuaw anes $39.75 to 40.25 
No. 2 Southern (rail and water).... 39.00to 39.25 
No. 2 Southern (all rail)........... 39.15 to 39.65 
P22 VOR nanan tain ee bee ewewbucs eae 


Ferroalloys.—The market for domestic ferroman- 
ganese is quiet but strong. There is considerable con- 
fusion as to just what market quotations really are 
since the new standards were proposed. One or two 
producers are quoting on the basis of 70 per cent stand- 
ard ferromanganese at $250, delivered, with $4 per unit 
above or below this, but no sales are reported. In other 
directions the market is regarded to be $250 for 70 per 
cent alloy with no differential for a unit or two above 
this. One dealer has sold some 80 per cent alloy 
at $275, at steel works, for delivery before July 1. 
The market may be taken to be firm on a basis of $250 
for 70 per cent alloy. Inquiries are fairly numerous, 
but some of those reported a week ago have been 
withdrawn. March import figures are expected to 
show a considerable increase over January and Febru- 
ary. Production in March was 25,157 tons, according 
to the blast furnace reports of THE IRON AGB, or next 
to the largest month ever recorded. This includes all 
grades of ferromanganese above spiegeleisen, but is 
largely 75 to 80 per cent material. The spiegeleisen 
market is strong, with little available for sale this year. 
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Fresh inquiries for lots of 300 to 500 tons each have 
appeared in addition to the 10,000 to 12,000 tons noted 
a week ago. No sales are reported. The quotations 
seem to be on the basis of the proposed new standard 
of $70, furnace, for 16 per cent alloy, and $3.50 per 
unit above this, though this is not established by sales. 
The March domestic output was 13,965 tons, as shown 
by reports to THE IRON AGE. Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent, 
is strong and fairly active at $155 to $165 per ton for 
forward delivery and up to $190 for spot and early de- 
livery, depending on the amount wanted and the time. 
Various other ferroalloys in which there are few mar- 
ket changes from week to week are quoted in this para- 
graph in the first week of each month. 


Old Material.—The Italian Government, which about 
a year ago purchased 50,000 tons of heavy melting 
steel for export, stored it at Baltimore and has been 
waiting in vain in the hope of getting ships in which to 
transport it to Italy. It finally decided that this would 
be impossible and has sold the scrap. This is expected 
to have a rather depressing effect on the market as far 
as heavy melting steel is concerned. The question of 
commissions is still the paramount one in the trade 
and business will continue to be unsettled until a de- 
cision is reached as to whether or not commissions can 
be paid. The present feeling among producers and 
dealers is that the payment of commissions will be per- 
mitted. Leading brokers are attaching to all sales the 
condition that payment of commission will be made if 
permitted by the Government. We quote prices of 
brokers as follows to New York producers and dealers 
per gross ton New York: 


Per Gross Ton 
Heavy melting steel 
Rerolling rails ... 


ee eeee $25.70 to $26.00 
idk alae wie ot 31.60 
OGIO RE SO Gus whactaneeameerueras 60.00 to 70.00 
iron ANG BtOel CO ARICB. 64.6 i.cccedces 44.00 to 44.30 
No. 1 railroad wrought.......... .. 31.50to 31.80 





No. 1 railroad wrought cut to not less than 

PO te Oe Vee 2G Me wand tacweses . 36.50 to 36.80 
Wrought-iron track scrap....... . 80.50to 30.80 
No. 1 yard wrought long...... . 80.50to 30.80 
Se TOON. cca uceaNeawanenecnonewe 9.00 to 10.00 
Cast borings (clean)....... Swarcaaare 15.25to 15.75 
Machine-shop turnings ........ eos 15.2800 15.7 
Mixed borings and turnings......... 15.50 to 16.00 
Iron and steel pipe (1 in. minimum 

diameter), not under 2 ft. long.......... 29.75 

Prices which dealers in New York and Brooklyn are 
quoting to local foundries, per gross ton, are 

No. 1 machinery COME... cc cccccccs coves 904.00 

No. 1 heavy cast (columns, building materials, 

0G. ); CUNOR CNB s oon hciwindes : Siz 34.00 
No. 1 heavy cast, not cupola size... 29.00 
No. 2 cast (radiators, cast boilers, 

Se wee nalensbdwedeaweweus .$27.00to 28.00 
Co Pee ata ceatl 25.00to 26.00 
Locomotive grate bars......... 25.00 t 26.00 
Malleable cast (railroad).... ia . 34.00 
Old carwheels ........ 29.00 
Finished Iron and Steel—The market is one of 


opinion rather than facts. Good inquiries are constantly 
coming to sales offices, but they are given scant con- 
sideration. The trade is impressed with the present 
scarcity of steel, though with the admitted betterment 
in railroad transportation and our large steel producing 
capacity, many believe that mills will be seeking busi- 
ness on certain forms of steel within two months. They 
put in this class billets and wire rods in semi-finished 
lines, while at the present time it is possible to get 
some sizes of pipe and strip steel in four to six weeks’ 
delivery. The evident intention of the Government to 
check movements of anything but war business is looked 
on with concern, and exporters contend that facilities 
might well be accorded them to export and thus further 
develop larger international credit with neutral nations. 
Shipping facilities in coastwise steamers to South Amer- 
ican ports, while not necessarily of large carrying 
capacity would help, they urge, in the desired develop- 
ment. In speaking of the country’s steel-making capac- 
ity, it seems likely that the scarcity in the less essential 
items of finished steel arises from the fact that rolling 
capacity is in excess of steel-making facilities, and 
steel being diverted for products most in demand leaves 
little for definite periods for rolling the less important 
products. About the only new structural project of 
size involves 1400 tons for two bridges for the Chesa- 
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peake & Ohio. Mill shipments are quoted as follows: 
Steel bars, 3.095c.; shapes, 3.195c.; plates, 3.445c., and 
bar iron, 3.695c., all at New York. Out-of-store prices 
are lc. higher. 





Cast-Iron Pip2.—A meeting of cast-iron pipe manu- 
facturers was held a few days ago at which the price 
situation was thoroughly discussed. While there was 
a feeling that higher prices ought to be named by the 
Government, it is not probable that such action will be 
taken. The outlook now is that the present schedule 
will prevail until July 1. The demand from the Gov- 
ernment for extensions of lines at cantonments con- 
tinues. There is also some demand from shipbuilding 
plants. Government prices are as follows: 
New York, for 6-in and heavier, and $58.35 for 4-in.; 
$65.35 for 3-in., and $1 additional for Class A and gas 
pipe. 


$55.35, 


IRON AND INDUSTRIAL STOCKS 


Trading Very Dull—Liberty Loan 
Market Interest—Stocks Strong 


Usurps 


Stock market activity last week dropped off to a 
so-called irreducible minimum, only 1,077,674 shares 
changing hands as compared with 3,895,651 shares in 
the same week of 1917. The attention of financial in- 
terests was centered almost entirely on the opening of 
the third Liberty loan campaign. Iron and steel stocks 
all advanced a bit showing the strong financial position 
of the present body of stockholders and faith in Allied 
military affairs. 

The range of prices on active iron and industrial 
stocks from Wednesday of last week to Wednesday of 
this week was as follows: 





Allis-Chalm. com. 23%%4- 25 Midvale Steel .. 45 - 46% 
Allis-Chalmers pf. .... 79 Nat.-Acme ..- 50M%- 51! 
Am. Can. com... 40%- 42% Nat. Enam. & Stm 
Am. Car & Fdry. com 4814- 50% 
COUR: ovis cs aes T85%- SO% 
Am. Loco. com.. 61%- 6344 
Am. Radiaorcom.250 -255 N.Y: Air Brake. ..<<«2: 125 
Am. Ship com... 99 -110 Nova Scotia Steel..... 61 
Am. Ship pf.... 85 -100 Pressed Stl. com. 60 - 60% 
Am. Steel Fdries. 62%- 63% Pressed Steel pf. 95 - 96 
Bald. Loco. com. 74%4- 77! Ry. Steel Spring 
3ald. Loco. pf......... 98% com. .......--. 52%- 53% 
teth. Steel com.. T9%4- 79% Ry. Steel Spring 
Beth. Stl. Cl. B. 77%4- 78% OE. t+ es Sawe ae ice ee 
Cent. Fdry. com. 37%- 39% Republic com T8U%4- SOM 
Cent. Fdry. pf... 48 - 53 Republic pf 97%- 98 
Chic. Pneu. Tool. 624- 64 Sloss com. ..... 1%y- 52% 
ey” ee 38 - 39 Sloss pf ceneae Se - > oe 
Cruc. Steel. com. 62 - 63% Superior Steel ........ 36 
Cruc. Steel pf... 88%- 89 Transue-Williams..... 39% 
Deere & Co. pf.. 96 - 96% Un. Alloy Steel.. 38%- 39 
Gen Electric ...138%-139 U. S. Pipe com 11%4- 12 
Gt. No. Ore Cert. 274%4- 27% U. S. Steel com.. 89%- 915% 
Int. Har. of N. J U. S. Steel pf....109 -110% 
ee ee 118 -121% Va. I. C. & Coke. 67 - 68 
Int. Har. Corp. pf. 97%- 98 Warwick .. .ee TH- BY 
Lackaw. Steel .. 76 - 78 Westingh. Elec.. 40 - 40% 


Lake Sup. Corp.. 14%- 15! 


Dividends 


The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., quarterly, % per cent or 
the common and 2 per cent on the preferred, payable April 25 

The Crocker-Wheeler Co., quarterly, 2 per cent on the 
common and 1% per cent on the preferred, payable April 15 

The Dominion Steel Corporation, quarterly, 1% per cent 
on the preferred, payable May 1. 

The Westinghouse Air Brake Co., quarterly, $1.75, payable 
April 22 

The Wheeling Mold & Foundry Co., 
on the common, payable May 1, 
ferred, payable April 1. 


quarterly, 3 per cent 


and 2 per cent on the pre- 


Ferromanganese Imports Small in February 


Ferromanganese imports in February were only 1417 
gross tons as compared with 1050 tons in January. 
The January receipts are next to the lowest since early 
in the war. They fell below 2000 tons only once in 1917 
or 1512 tons in November. The imports in January 
were received as follows: 600 tons through the port of 
Baltimore, 290 tons through Norfolk 
through Philadelphia. 

Exports of ferromanganese in February were 632 
tons, probably largely to Canada. The total for the 
eight months ended Feb. 28, 1918, have been 3513 tons 
or about one-fifth of the imports in that time, which 
were 17,252 tons. 


and 527 tons 
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Many Favor Commission on Scrap 


Petitions being circulated by members of the Amer- 
ican Board of Scrap Dealers for presentation to the 
War Industries Board asking that scrap dealers be per- 
mitted to charge consumers a commission on purchases 
of scrap for them have been signed by a large number 
of manufacturers. The petitions will first receive the 
attention of the Committee on Steel and Steel Products 
of the American Iron and Steel Institute, after which 
the matter will be formally presented to the War Indus- 
tries Board. The petitions read as follows: 


Hon. W. S. Brookings, Chairman, 
*rice Fixing Committee, 
War Industries Board, 
Washington. 
Dear Sir: 


The undersigned 


consumers of scrap iron and steel, de- 
pendent upon the use of this raw material for the manu- 
facture of essentials, hereby petition you to grant to the 
scrap iron dealers an opportunity to carry on their usual 


functions by allowing them a commission, or compensation, 

for their service in securing for and 

requirements in scrap iron and steel. 
We have always depended 


delivering to us our 


upon the knowledge and or- 
ganization of the dealers to supply us with this material, but 
since the Government has fixed maximum prices which may 
be paid for the various grades of iron and steel scrap, they are 
unable to buy this material at less than the said maximum 
prices, and we are without the means 
for making these purchases ourselves. 
It has been our habit to place with certain dealers orders 
for substantial tonnages at an agreed price, and they ob- 
themselves to and do deliver—the material 
we require. The sources of supply we understand are prac- 
represented by every station in the country, and 
the sellers of material are accustomed to receiving cash in 
exchange for their scrap. We have neither the means nor 
the opportunity to make examination of the materials, or to 
ascertain which of all the producers supply the particular 
material most suited to our needs; nor could we within a 
period of many months, perhaps years, build up organiza- 
tions to take the place of the dealers who have gradually 
grown with the expansion of the scrap business to a point 
where they employ very large and efficient organizations. 
In our opinion the compensation of 3% per cent., which 
was allowed to them on Dec, 28, should be reinstated. The 
commission cannot be paid by the seller, as it is in all other 
kinds of business where the material is manufactured, as in 


or the organization 


ligate 


deliver 





tically 


the case of scrap the seller is in an independent position, and 
holds his material for the highest price and is satisfied to 
wait until he gets it. Thus, under existing conditions scrap 
being brought to the market; the mills are generally 
running short and facing great danger as a result of this 
disturbance to the normal conditions existing in the trade. 

We pray that our petition may be granted, and at the 
moment, as the trade continues in a state of chaos 
in the meantime. 


is not 


earliest 


Will Not 


WASHINGTON, April 10 (By Wire.)—Reports cur- 
rent for several days to the effect that the Government 
is planning to commandeer a large number of machine 
tools for the purpose of greatly increasing the output of 
motor trucks are discredited by officials of the War In- 
dustries Board, who declare that nothing of the kind 
is in contemplation. 

The further statement is unofficially made that the 
board would have no object at this time in speeding up 
the production of motor trucks when they are now be- 
ing turned out more rapidly than they can be shipped 
to France. The supply for the use of the Army in the 
United States is understood to be entirely adequate and 
unless unexpected additions to the shipping facilities 
are speedily obtained, it may be advisable to reduce 
rather than to increase the production of trucks. 


Commandeer Machine Tools 





Hall blast furnace of the Republic Iron & Steel Co., 
at Sharon, Pa., idle for some time for relining and 
repairs, was blown in on Monday, April 1. Of the 26 
stacks in the Mahoning Valley district 24 are active 
and only two idle, these being Niles furnace of the 


Carnegie Steel Co., at Niles, Ohio, and No. 1 stack of 
tepublic Iron & Steel Co., at Haselton, Ohio, which is 
out for relining and repairs. 
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Pittsburgh and steei 
articles, aside from wrought iron and steel pipe in car- 
loads, per 100 lb., New York, 19.5c.; Philadelphia, 18.5c.; 
Boston, 21.5c.; Buffalo, 11.6c¢.; Cleveland, 13. in- 
cinnati, 18.5c.; Indianapolis, 20c.; Chicago, 21.5c.; St. 
Louis, 27¢c.; Kansas City, 47¢.; minimum carload, 36,000 
lb.; St. Paul, 40¢c.; minimum carload, 36,000 lb.; Den- 
' 79c.; minimum carload, 36,000 lb.; Omaha, 47c.; 
36,000 lb.; New Orleans, 30.7c.; Bir- 
; Pacific Coast, $1.00; 


Kreignt rates irom on iron 


wc.;5 ( 


ver, 
minimum catload, 
mingham, 46c. 
80,000 lb. 


minimum carload, 
To the Pacific Coast the rate on steel bars 
1.05, minimum carload, 40,000 
».: and $1.00, minimum earload, 50,000 lb. On wrought 
iron and steel pipe the rate from Pittsburgh to Kansas 
City is 40c. per 100 lb., minimum ¢arload 46,000 lb.; to 
Omaha, 40c., minimum carload 46,000 lb.; to St. Paul, 
35.5¢e., minimum carload 46,000 lb.; Denver, 79c., mini- 
mum carload 46,000 lb. A 3 per cent transportation tax 
now applies. On iron and steel items not noted above, 
rates vary somewhat, and are given in detail in the 
regular railroad tariffs. 


and structural steel is $ 
1 
| 
i 


Structura] Material 













l-bean to 15 in. ; channeis, 3 to 15 in. angles, 3 to 6 in 

or or both legs, ™% in. thi and over, and zees, truc- 

ral sizes, 3c 

Wire Products 

Wire nails, $3.50 base per keg; galvanized, 1 in. and longer, 
including large-head barb roofing nails taking an advance 
over th price of $2, and shorter than 1 in., $2.50 Bright 
basic wire, $3.3 per 100 Ib annealed fence wire. Nos. 6 to 
%, $3.25; galvanized wire, $3.95; galvanized barb wire and 
fence stapl 35; painted barb wire, 33.6 polished fence 
t les, $3.65: cement-coated iils, $3.40 base; these price 
being subject to the usual advances for the smaller trade, all 
f.o.b. L’ittsburgh, freight added to point of delivery, terms 60 
days net, less 2 per cent off for cash in 10 days. Discounts on 
woven-wWire fencing are 47 per cent off list for carload lot 16 
per cent for 1000-rod lot and 45 per cent off for small lots 


f.o.b. Pittsburgh 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets 


Large rivets eye ee ee ee $4.65 base 

(/16 in. x 6 in. smaller and shorter rivets.45-10 per cent off list 

Machine bolts h.p. nuts, % in. x 4 in 

Smaller nd shorter, rolled thread »0-10-5 per cent off list 

CA SUGGES os kcntaisss oeckuneerae ues 90-5 per cent off list 

Liurger and longer sizes ; 10-10 per cent off list 

Machine bolts c.p.c. and t. nuts, % in. x 4 in 

SORMAOT AW SUOTISl. 66 cscs teienss ‘ 10-10 per cent off list 

Larger and longer o-5 per cent off list 

(‘arriage bolts, % in. x in 

Smaller and shorter, rolled threads....... 90-5 per cent off | 

Cut threads Lieven hee eee .40-10 per cent off list 

ger nd longer ze 10 per cent off lis 

iz bolt 90-10 per cent off list 


Its. No a.) ae ae . . a we J. 0 per cent off st 





fot pressed nuts, sq., blan oteecceececa.00c. Der Ib. Off itet 
fot pressed nuts, hex.. blank . eeeceess ee 00c, per lb. off list 
fot pressed nuts, sq., tapped............. 2 per Ib. « list 
lot pressed nuts, hex., tapped.......... per Ib. off list 
¢.p.c. and t. sq. and hex. nuts, blank......2.25c. per Ib. off list 
(* p.c. and t. sq. and hex. nuts, tapped... 00c. per lb. off list 
Semi-finished hex. nuts 
Eee A SO 6g viccntatesewuns . .60-10-10 per cent off list 
9/16 in. and smaller.....cccccee ceae 70-5 per cent off list 
Stove bolts ......- ....+.70-10 per cent off list 
Stove bolts 214 per cent extra for bulk 
Swe Dee .siésennwes bauer ecanans .00-10-5 per cent off list 
The above discounts are from present lists now in effect. 
All prices carry standard extras 
Wire Rods 
No. 5 common basic or Bessemer rods to domestic con- 
umers, $57; chain rods, $65: screw, rivet and bolt rods and 
ther ods of that har ter BHT Vrices on high earbon 
rods are irregular They range from $70 to $80, depending 
1 carbons. 


Railroad Spikes and Track Bolts 
Railroad spikes 16 in. x 41% in. and heavier, per 100 Ib., 
$3.90, ts of 200 of 200 Ib. each, track 
Boat spikes, $5.25 ner 100 Ilb., f.o.b. Pittsburgh 


in keg more 


bolts, $4.90. 


Terne Plate 


Effective Nov. 7 prices on all sizes of terne plates are as 
follows: 8-lb. coating, 200 Ib., $15 per package: 8-lb. coating, 


1. ¢ $15.30; 12-lb. coating, I. C., $16.75; 15-Ib. coating, I. C., 
$17.75; 20-lb. coating, I. C., $19; 25-lb. coating. I. C., $20 
30-Ib. coating, I. C., $21; 35-Ib. coating, I. C., $22: 40-lb. coat- 
ing. I. C., $23 per package, all f.o.b. Pittsburgh, freight added 


to point of delivery. 


Iron and Steel Bars 


Steel bars at 2.90c. from mill, and 4.50c. to 5c. from ware- 


Refined iron bars, 


house in small lots for prompt shipment 
3.50¢. in carload and larger lots, f.o.b. mill. 
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| Metal Markets 


ST 


The Week’s Prices 


Veneeeeenennonansenevenene 





Copper, New York Tin, -——-Lead—— Spelter— 
Electro- New New St. New St 

Apr. Lake lytic York York Louis York Louis 
sited .23.50 23.50 *85.00 7.10 6.95 7.25 7.00 
Pore: 23.50 85.00 7.10 6.95 7.25 7.00 
Gs éevesneeee 23.50 *85.00 7.00 6.90 7.25 7.00 
A 23.50 23.50 *x5 O00 7.00 6.90 7.121 6.87% 
Bis bos Ge 23.50 *85.00 7.00 6.90 74 S| RTS 
Bon we 0 de0U 23.50 25 00 7.00 6.90 7.00 ~ 6.75 


*Nominal 
New York, April 10. 


The markets are all inactive and some are declining. 
Copper is quiet under the controlled conditions. Buy- 
ing of tin is still held up because of lack of sellers. 
Lead has sagged on lack of demand. Spelter continues 
to decline. Antimony is lower. 


New York 


Copper.—March reports of some of the leading cop- 
per companies show an increase of about 17 per cent 
in output over that of February, and it is now con- 
fidently believed that April, if not March, will show a 
total output of about 200,000,000 lb. Conditions are 
favorable to an increase and some expect as high as 
225,000,000 lb. per month later. The only disagreeable 
feature heard of is the mounting of refining costs due 
to the advance in the labor cost with a more or less 
stationary compensation for refiners under old 
tracts. An adjustment is believed necessary and higher 
prices for refining are not unlikely. It is stated that a 
prominent producer has recently returned from con- 
ferences in Washington so greatly encouraged that he 
feels more assurance as to a 25c. price for copper after 
June 1. Demand outside of war needs is fair and pro- 
duction and consumption continue closely regulated at 
23.50c. for carloads and 24.67 %c. for less. 


con- 


Tin.—A scarcity of sellers continues to be the feature 
which has been the controlling factor for over two 
weeks. It is next to impossible to do any business, 
partly because of greatly delayed cables, and also be- 
cause no quantities of tin are being offered. Business 
done in the last week has been small. Buyers are 
numerous and ready to commit themselves, and as a 
natural result prices are up all around. Future ship- 
ment from the Far East is now held at 78c. to 78.50c. 
for Straits tin, with other brands in proportion. Spot 
tin is still quoted nominal at 85c., New York, though 
higher bids appeared in the last few days for a 5-ton 
lot. Deliveries in March at the Pacific Coast were 
3451 tons, making the total for the month 5151 tons. 
This is comparatively large, the average for the five 
years previous to 1917 having been 4140 tons per month. 
Tin arrivals to April 7 have been 170 tons, with 5000 
tons estimated as afloat. The London market is £2 per 
ton higher than last week, spot Straits yesterday having 
been quoted at £319 10s. 


Lead.—Lack of demand has forced the market down 
until the outside market yesterday stood at 7c., New 
York, or 6.90c., St. Louis, for early delivery. There 
has been no change in the quotation of the leading pro- 
ducer, which still stands at 7.25c., New York. There 
is a distinct lack of interest and no demand, or 7c. lots 
would be readily absorbed. Some leading sellers, how- 
ever, have no metal to offer and one big independent 
producer has shut down because of labor troubles. 
While the market is easy it contains an element of 
strength and may right about face at any minute. 


Spelter.—The market has continued to decline and 
prime Western for early delivery was selling yesterday 
at 7c. to 7.124%c., New York, with the St. Louis quota- 
tion at 6.75c. to 6.87%c. Spot metal is selling 
at about 7.25c., New York. Desire on the part of some 
to convert metal into cash continues the dominant in- 
fluence. The market is close to a crisis, and it is known 
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that several large producers are reducing output de-* 
cidedly or shutting down altogether. 


Antimony.—On light demand the market continues 
soft, with Chinese and Japanese grades quoted at 12.75c. 
to 13c., New York, duty paid. 


Aluminum.—Government prices control the market. 
They are 32c. per lb. for No. 1 virgin metal, 98 to 99 
per cent pure, in 50-ton lots, with 32.10c. fixed for 15 
to 50 tons, and 32.20c. per lb. for 1 to 14-ton lots. 


Old Metals.—The market continues quiet. Dealers’ 


selling prices are nominally as follows: 


Cents per Ib 


COMGET, WORTY OME CEMRINNS . ok is ke cc cccesewceve 23.50 
Copper, heavy and Wire.......cscecos hehe ee Ve 
Copper, light and bottoms............ 21.00 to 21.50 
IL: MN se ae Cl we Wials clwig au ale dees 16.25 to 16.50 
oR es areas aera areas «12.20 to 12.50 
Heavy machine composition...........23.75 to 24.00 
No. 1 yellow rod brass turnings....... 13.50 to 14.00 
No. 1 red brass or composition turnings.19.00 to 20.00 
LOE, DORRT 65 640 va vanawe sri See ke eee 6.62% 
Mee, RON ceanatseeesat ders taeaekKar dua ed eae 5.75 
RD 20 5S baew Mee ERE eRe . 87% 


Chicago 


APRIL 8.—Easier railroad conditions are contributing 
materially to better deliveries of copper, for which 
there is a steady demand from those having Govern- 
ment contracts and elsewhere. The market in tin is a 
difficult one to diagnose. Except for small lots of spot 
metal, none is offered and the future presents a puzzle. 
In lead there is some movement, but it is not up to nor- 
mal. Considerable spelter has been bought at the lower 
price now prevailing, but the market is weak because 
of the excessive productive capacity. No interest is 
taken in antimony. We quote: Copper in carload lots, 
2346c.; in part carloads, 24.6744c.; lead at 6.95c.; spel- 
ter at 6.95c.; tin at 90c., and antimony, 15c. On old 
metals, we quote buying prices for less than carload 
follows: Copper wire crucible shapes, 21c.; 
copper clips, 2lc.; copper bottoms, 19c.; red brass, 21c.; 
yellow brass, 15c.; lead pipe, 5%4c.; zinc, 5c.; pewter, 
No. 1, 55c.; tin foil, 55¢., and block tin, 70c. 


lots as 


St. Louis 


APRIL 8.—Non ferrous metals have remained rather 
quiet during the week, with some weakness shown in 
zine, though no great quotable changes took place in the 
market. The quotations at the close to-day on car load 
lots were: Lead, 7c.; spelter, 7c. to 7.25c. On less than 
car load lots the figures were: Lead, 7.50c.; spelter, 
8.25¢.; tin, 90¢.; copper, 25.12c.; Asiatic antimony, 
17.50c. In the Joplin district, there was a weaker ten- 
dency in zine blende and the top price fell off about 
$2.50 per ton. The range for the district was from $40 
to $60 per ton, basis of 60 per cent metal with the 
average for the week for the district, because of the 
disposal of low grade ores, between $45 and $47.50 per 
ton. Calamine ranged from $30 to $35 per ton, basis of 
10 per cent metal, with the average for the week for 
the district at $34 per ton. Lead ore was steady at 
$85 per ton, basis of 80 per cent metal, and the average 
for the week for the district was $85, because of the 
premium grades turned in at the sales. On miscel- 
laneous scrap.metals, we quote dealers’ buying prices 
as follows: Light brass, 10c.; heavy yellow brass, 14c.; 
heavy red brass and light copper, 19.50c.; heavy copper 
and copper wires, 20c.; pewter, 25c.; tinfoil, 50c.; zine, 
5e.; lead, 5.50c.; tea lead, 5c. 


Prices Fixed on Nickel 


An agreement has been entered into between repre- 
sentatives of the International Nickel Co. and Bernard 
Baruch, representing the Council of National Defense, 
fixing the price of nickel at 40c. per lb. for the highest 
grade and 38c. per lb. for the lower grade. Nickel is 
being used in increasing quantities daily in making 
munitions. Practically all nickel produced by the Inter- 
national Nickel Co. is pledged to the Allies in advance, 
and only what the Allies do not want is sold to the 
public. No nickel can be sold by the company except 
with the consent of the British Government. The price 
previous to this was 50c. to 55c. per Ib. 
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Wage Advance Announcements 


The Cambria Steel Co., Johnstown, Pa., has an- 
nounced a general advance in wages, averaging about 
15 per cent, at its works, effective April 16. The in- 
crease will affect about 18,000 men. 

Effective April 16, the Lukens Steel Co. and the 
Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co., Coatesville, Pa., will in- 
crease the wages of general labor at the mills from 
27% to 32 cents an hour, affecting about 5000 men. 

The Phoenix Iron Co., Phoenixville, Pa., has an- 
nounced a wage advance of 10 per cent at its works, 
effective April 15. The company is now operating on 
Government work, having two large contracts from the 
War Department. 

Shop employees of the Erie Railroad Co., at Strouds- 
burg, Pa., have received an increase in wages. Men 
employed in the mechanical and stores department will 
operate under a 5 per cent increase for piecework, 
with the adoption of a bonus plan of 5 per cent on earn- 
ings, effective April 1, to be paid monthly. 

Effective April 7, the Alan Wood Iron & Steel Co. 
has advanced the wages of employees at its Consho- 
hocken and Ivy Rock, Pa., works, 15 per cent. Labor- 
ers have received an increase from 30 to 35 cents an 
hour, 

Commencing April 15, employees at the plant of the 
Central Iron & Steel Co., Harrisburg, Pa., will receive 
a wage increase. The rate for general labor will be 
advanced about 15 per cent, with corresponding in- 
crease in other branches of the works. About 1400 
men will be affected. 

The Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., Pittsburgh, has an- 
nounced that it will grant its employees a 15 per cent 
advance in wages, effective April 15. It will affect 
the men employed at the Eliza blast furnaces, Scho 
Works, Southside Works, and also employees of its 
Aliquippa blast furnaces, steel works and _ finishing 
mills, except the tin plate labor, which is governed 
by the Amalgamated scale, but which the company 
does not sign. All told 15,000 or more men will benefit. 
Other steel companies in the Pittsburgh district will 
also grant 15 per cent increase in wages, but have not 
yet made official announcements. 


Smelting Manganese Ore in Washington 


The Seattle Smelting Co., Inc., at Van Asselt Sta- 
tion, Seattle, began operations the first of the year, pro- 
ducing ferromanganese in an electric smelter. After a 
month of delays, 20 tons of ore are being handled per 
day. A 3-phase open-top electric furnace is used having 
a 5-ton output when the right quality of ore is used. 
The sources of ore are Montana, British Columbia and 
Oregon. When transportation from the Olympics in 
Washington has been solved another field will be opened. 
A 13,000-volt transformer which steps down to 60 volts 
is used. August Mehlhorn, Jr., is president; Henry G. 
Runkel, secretary-treasurer, and George W. White, 
chemical engineer. 


Price of Coke for Far West 


Fuel Administrator Garfield on April 4 authorized 
an increase of 5 per cent in the basic price of coke 
manufactured east of the Mississippi River and sold 
west of the Rocky Mountains. 

It was announced that the increased price is in- 
tended to facilitate movement and distribution of coke in 
the Western section of the country. by meeting the 
additional expense incurred in shipment. The seller 
must assume responsibility for quality and delivery, ex- 
tend credit and carry the account of the purchaser in 
accordance with usual trade practices. 


The new plant of the Liberty Steel Co., Warren 
Ohio, will commence operations within about two weeks. 
The plant is equipped with eight tin mills, all of which 
will be started. It is expected that much of its sheet 
bar requirements will be supplied eventually by the 
Trumbull Steel Co., which has recently placed in oper- 
ation a portion of its open-hearth furnaces. 
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Rushing Legislation to House Workers 


WASHINGTON, April 10 (By Wire).—In response to 
appeals from Government officials and the managers of 
a number of large munition plants, the Senate Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds has decided to 
give continuous consideration to the housing bill until 
a vote is taken on the question of reporting it to the 
Senate. An earnest effort will be made by the man- 
agers of the bill to get it out of committee and through 
the Senate before the end of the week. 

Notwithstanding the importance of early action, 
however, certain members of the Senate Committee are 
disposed to hold the bill up and to force into it an 
amendment providing that the fund of $60,000,000, of 
which $10,000,000 is intended to provide housing for 
Government clerks at Washington, shall be administered 
by a board of several persons instead of by a single 
director, aS has been planned by the Department of 
Labor. It is believed, however, that this element in 
the committee is in the minority, and it is possible that 
at to-day’s session an order may be given taking the 
bill into the Senate with a favorable report. 

The necessity for housing at some of the largest 
munition plants has become so urgent that Chairman 
Baruch of the War Industries Board has appealed to 
the Senate Committee on Military Affairs to institute 
an emergency appropriation, to be made immediately 
available, to take care of the situation at the Bethle- 
hem Steel Co.’s plants and several other establishments 
working on large ordnance contracts. The committee 
has taken Mr. Baruch’s recommendation under advise- 
ment, but it is probable that the committee will merely 
co-operate in the effort to pass the big housing measure. 

Rapid progress has already been made in planning 
the work of the housing bureau and as the bill has 
already passed the House and will be signed by the 
President as soon as received from the Senate, it is 
quite possible the bill may become a law before the end 
of the week. W. L. C. 


Cuban Manganese Ores 


Only a small number of the many manganese ore 
mines in Eastern Cuba can be operated at a profit even 
with the present high prices, says U. S. Consul, N. M. 
Wolcott, Santiago de Cuba. Lack of proper transporta- 
tion facilities and of good roads is the great drawback. 
With three exceptions, the mines have to haul their ore 
to the railroad in ox or mule carts or by pack mules 
3 to 15 miles at a cost of $3.50 to $10 per ton. Some 
American mine owners are now using motor trucks or 
tractors and it is hoped to overcome some of the diffi- 
culties. 

The most important groups of these mines are the 
Ponupo and Cristo. The Ponupo group produces at 
present about 5000 tons of ore a month, averaging from 
38 to 40 per cent manganese, and rather low in silica 
and iron. As this group is near the line of the railroad, 
the ore is mined and shipped at a profit under present 
prices. The Cristo group consist of several small 
claims which at present produce approximately 4000 
tons of ore monthly. The mineral runs slightly higher 
in manganese and about the same in silica and iron as 
the Ponupo ore, but the greater part of it requires 
washing. The Palmarito and Los Negros groups pro- 
duce each about 1000 tons monthly. The ore is high 
grade and very low in silica and iron. Considerable 
modern machinery has recently been installed at the 
San Nicolas mines, and it is expected that several thou- 
sand tons monthly will soon be produced there. The re- 
maining four groups . .ve a combined monthly produc- 
tion at present estimated at 1000 tons, making the total 
for the province approximately 12,000 tons monthly, all 
of which is exported to the United States through the 
ports of Santiago and Nipe. 


Repairs to the buildings and machinery at the Steel- 
ton, Pa., quarries of the Bethlehem Steel Co. have been 
completed and the men employed there resumed work 
April 8 after a two-week shutdown. 
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F. E. Norris, for 11 years superintendent of the 
Farrell and Sharon, Pa., plants of the Carnegie Steel 
Co., has resigned, and as soon as he secures his trans- 
ports will sail for France to superintend the erection 
of a steel plant for the Berliet Automobile Mfg. Co. 
This plant will contain two small open-hearth furnaces, 
a small blooming mill and a finishing mill. O. J. H. 
Hartsuff, for some years superintendent of the New 
Castle, Pa., works of the Carnegie Steel Co., has been 
appointed to succeed F. E. Norris as superintendent 
of the Farrell and Sharon works. George A. Rigby, 
for some years master mechanic of the New Castle 
works, has been appointed assistant general superin- 
tendent of this plant, under Mr. Hartsuff. All these 
changes are effective from April 1. 


Seeeeeneneeenseececny 


proterneneeecesent nese 


J. R. Dunsford, formerly sales agent of the Amer- 
ican Steel Foundries, has resigned to accept a similar 
position with the Wheeling Mold & Foundry Co., Wheel- 
ing, W. Va. 

C. J. Wolf, formerly manager of the New York 
branch office of the United Smelting & Aluminum Co., 
New Haven, Conn., is now associated with the Ameri- 
can Steel Co., Park Building, Pittsburgh. 


Horton Penrose, since 1901 resident manager of the 
Pittsburgh office of Shimer & Co., sales agent for the 
American Manganese Mfg. Co., operating two furnaces 
at Dunbar, Pa., in the manufacture of ferromanganese 
and other alloys, and also for the Atlantic Ore & Alloys 
Co., has been promoted to the position of assistant to 
the president of the company, with offices in Philadel- 
phia. F. G. Schultz, for some years salesman in the 
Pittsburgh office, succeeds Mr. Penrose as Pittsburgh 
manager. 


Herbert H. Evans has succeeded H. R. Walton as 
sales manager of the Coatesville Boiler Works, Coates- 
ville, Pa., whose sales office for Pennsylvania and Mary- 
land is in the Morris Building, Philadelphia. 


J. A. Galligan, sales manager of the coke depart- 
ment of Pickands, Brown & Co., Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed coke representative in the Chicago district of 
the United States Fuel Administration. Better posted 
than perhaps any other man through his connection 
with the Bi-products Coke Corporation, manufacturer 
of Solvay coke, Mr. Galligan for some time has been 
rendering service to the Government and now will do 
so in an official capacity. He will remain at his office 
at 332 South Michigan Boulevard. 


A. L. Cromlish, superintendent Carnegie Steel Co.’s 
blast furnaces at Farrell, Pa., has been elected a di- 
rector of the Colonial Trust Co., succeeding W. H. 
Davis, who left recently to assume the management of 
the American Sheet & Tin Plate Co.’s tin mill at Mor- 
gantown, W. Va. 


Thomas A. Baldwin, Harrisburg, Pa., for several 
years assistant superintendent in the erection depart- 
ment, bridge and construction department of the 
Steelton, Pa., plant of the Bethlehem Steel Co., has 
been commissioned a senior lieutenant in the United 
States Navy and will leave next month for the war 
zone in France to supervise the construction of struc- 
tural steel radio towers, 800 ft. high. 


George W. Wildin, recently general manager of the 
New York, New Haven & Hart.’.d Railroad, and for 
many years its chief mechanical engineer, has become 
general manager of the Locomotive Stoker Co., Pitts- 
burgh, a subsidiary of the Westinghouse Airbrake Co. 


H. P. Curtiss, formerly representative of the Amer- 
ican Blower Co. of Detroit, has been appointed repre- 
sentative in the New England states of the Clarage 
Fan Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. Mr. Curtiss’s office will 
be at 120 Milk Street, Boston. 


Henry Brewer, for four years a member of the 
engineering staff of the Beloit works of Fairbanks, 
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Morse & Co., in charge of the development of oil engine 
design, has resigned and on April 1 assumed the posi- 
tion of chief engineer of the combustion engine depart- 
ment of the Worthington Pump & Machinery Corpora- 
tion at Cudahy, Wis. 


D. B. Clark, who was formerly superintendent of the 
shell department at the American Brake Shoe & Foun- 
dry Co., Erie, is now general superintendent of the 
Watervliet Arsenal, Watervliet, N. Y. This arsenal is 
the largest and oldest in the United States, and Mr. 
Clark has charge of its entire production. 


At a meeting of the board of directors of the C. L. 
Best Gas Traction Co., San Francisco, March 23, Mr. 
Best was elected president of the company to succeed 
C. A. Hawkins. H. C. Montgomery was elected vice- 
president and John R. Buck was chosen second vice- 
president and treasurer. 


Leo Loeb has joined the organization of Day & 
Zimmermann, Inc., construction and management eng1- 
neers, Philadelphia. 


Frank O. Wells, president of the Greenfield Tap & 
Die Corporation, Greenfield, Mass., is a director of the 
Lincoln Twist Drill Co., Taunton, Mass. 


E. H. Nelson has resigned as chief engineer of the 
Blake-Knowles plant of the Worthington Pump & Ma- 
chine Corporation, to become general works manager 
of the Griscom-Russell Co., at Massillon, Ohio. 


Forrest H. Blanding, formerly superintendent of 
the McEwen Mfg. Co., Tulsa, Okla., has accepted a 
similar position with the ordnance works of the Otis 
Elevator Co., Chicago. 


Julius Nahoum, who resigned as managing director 
of the Vulcan Trading Corporation on Jan. 30, has 
accepted the management of the Bi-Continent Trading 
Corporation, 50 Broad Street, New York City. 


Mrs. L. G. Edwards, who formerly held a responsi- 
ble position in the advertising department of the Na- 
tional Tube Co., Pittsburgh, is now connected in a 
similar capacity with the A. M. Byers Co., Inc., Pitts- 
burgh, whose advertising department is in charge of 
N. Bowland. 


Wm. Allan Ragan, formerly special sales agent of 
the United States Reduction Co., has been appointed 
sales representative of the United Smelting & Alumi- 
num Co., Ine., New Haven, Conn., in the states of 
Indiana and western Ohio. 


Howard J. Griffin, who has been the Chicago district 
manager of the Milwaukee Electric Crane & Mfg. Co., 
has been appointed district manager of the Pittsburgh 
office of that company effective May 1. He was for- 
merly with the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. for about 15 
years. 

At a recent meeting of the stockholders of the E. J. 
Flather Mfg. Co. the name of the corporation was 
changed to the Flather Mfg. Co. E. J. Flather is re- 
tiring from the active management, but will continue 
with the company as consulting engineer. H. E. 
Flather was elected president and Edwin Morey, treas- 
urer. 

Major James T. Speer, of the Pittsburgh Valve, 
Foundry & Construction Co., Pittsburgh, who has been 
confined in a hospital in that city for some time, fell 
recently and broke a rib. This accident, coming under 
existing conditions, is causing some grave apprehension 
among his friends. 


H. D. Savage has been elected vice-president of the 
Locomotive Pulverized Fuel Co., New York. He will 
also continue as vice-president of the American Arch 
Co. Mr. Savage started his business life with the 
Ashland Fire Brick Co. in the manufacturing depart- 
ment, serving in various capacities. Later he was ap- 
pointed manager of sales and during his 10 years in 
this position he made much progress toward putting 
the manufacture of high-grade refractories on a scien- 
tific basis. Together with the late E. S. Hitchens he 
organized the Refractory Manufacturers’ Association, 
of which he was elected the first president. Mr. Sav- 
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age’s work as sales manager gave him opportunity to 
thoroughly study the application of refractories to the 
metallurgical field. In 1914 he was elected vice-presi- 
dent of the American Arch Co., in charge of manufac- 
turing. In 1917, in addition to his duties as vice- 
president of the American Arch Co., he was appointed 
manager of sales of the Locomotive Pulverized Fuel Co. 


Sharp Increase in Steel Ingot Production 
in March 


The American Iron and Steel Institute has just com- 
piled the statistics of steel ingot production in the 
United States for March. Returns from 29 companies, 
which made 88.14 per cent of the ingot production in 
1916, show an output in March of 2,331,048 gross tons 
of open-hearth ingots, 763,255 tons of Bessemer ingots 
and 16,078 tons of all other ingots, or a total of 3,110,- 
381 tons. If the companies not reporting produced in 
March the same proportion of the total as in the year 
1916, the March total would have amounted to 3,528,909 
tons. In the table below the American Iron and Steel 
Institute gives the production of steel ingots by the 29 
companies for the ten months ending with March, all 
figures representing gross tons: 





Open Hearth 3essemer All Other Total 
June, 1917 809,552 8.605 3,083,929 
Pe cinewcawaa en 777,171 9,465 2,939.115 
August 863,873 a 3,123,217 
Septembe r 770.064 & 2 > 
October 870,494 5. 3 
November 772.489 9.550 3 
December a kia ee ae 524,084 13.806 Z 
January, 1918 4 $29,588 10,901 2,203,845 
February 5,233 454,457 14,051 2,273,741 
March ae . . - 2,841,048 763,255 16,078 3,110,381 


It will be seen that the March output was exceeded 
in only three other months in the period named—that is, 
in August, October and November. The March output 
was 238,579 tons greater than the average for the pre- 
ceding nine months and 57,462 tons greater than the 
average reported for the last seven months of 1917. 
Counting 50 working days in January and February, the 
average ingot production by the 29 companies in these 
months was 89,551 tons. In the 26 working days of 
March the average was 119,630 tons a day, or an in- 
crease of about 30 per cent. 


Building Not Essential to Winning War 
Discouraged 
The Council of National Defense has issued a state- 


ment saying that the following resolution has 
passed by the War Industries Board: 


been 


Whereas, It has come to the notice of this board that new 
industrial being organized in different 
tions of the United States, for the erection of industrial plants 


corporations are 


sece 


which cannot be utilized in the prosecution of the war; and 
Whereas, Plans are being considered by certain states 
counties, cities and towns for the construction of public 


buildings and other improvements which will not contribute 
toward winning the war; and 

Whereas, The forward of these activities will 
involve fhe utilization of labor, materials and capital urgently 
required for war purposes; 

Now, Therefore, Be It Resolved, By the War Industries 
Board that in the public interest, all new undertakings not 
essential to and not contributing either directly or indirectly 
toward winning the which involve the utilization of 
labor, material and capital required in the productior 


carrying 


war, 
or dis- 
tribution of direct or indirect war needs, will be discouraged 
notwithstanding they may be of local importance and of a 
character which should in normal times meet with every en- 
couragement 


Be It Further Resolved, That in fairness to those inter- 
ested therein, notice is hereby given that this board will 
withhold from such projects priority assistance, without 


which new construction of the character mentioned will fre- 
quently be found impracticable, and that this notice shall be 
given wide publicity, that all parties interested in such un- 
dertakings may be fully apprised of the difficulties and delays 


to which they will be subjected and embark upon them at 


their peril. 
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WILL DISCUSS COKE 


Important Conference Will Be Held at Washing- 
ton This Week 


WASHINGTON, April 10 (By Wire).—An important 
conference looking to the distribution of coke, to be 
held in Washington, Thursday, April 11, has been called 
by the Coke Division of the Fuel Administration. Rep- 
resentatives of coke-producing companies in Ohio and 
western Pennsylvania will meet with officials of the 
Fuel Administration and others. The conference will 
discuss the distribution of coke for 
works, etc., in northern Ohio, it being planned to supply 
these from a surplus at the by-product plant of a large 
Cleveland company. 

Efforts are planned to increase the shipments of 
foundry coke east from the Greensburg, Pa., district. 


foundries, brass 


There is a serious shortage of foundry coke east of 
Pittsburgh, due to lack of sufficient facilities for move- 
ment of that Utilization of the 
Cleveland surplus to care for the needs of that vicinity 


coke in direction. 
is to relieve the railroads of any unnecessary burden. 

The Fuel Administration has called a conference of 
all State fuel the 
the Mississippi River for to-day and Thursday. 

The 
and early buying plans for the coming year, and their 
relation to the State fuel administrator, with particular 
retail distribution. the head of 
conservation will be details of the lightless night, wood 


administrators from states east of 


onference will discuss the general conservation 


reference to Under 


campaigns and the skip-stop system on trolley lines. 


Proposed Change in Aircraft Board 


Although no formal announcement has yet been 
made, it appears certain that a complete reorganization 
of the aircraft work of the Government will be effected. 
Reports from Washington state that William C. Potter 
of New York, formerly in charge of the production end 
of the Guggenheim interests, will Howard 
Coffin of the Aircraft Board. The board 
itself may be dispensed with, giving virtually one-man 
control of the aircraft Mr. Potter, it is 
sumed, will work directly under Edward R. Stettinius, 


Second Assistant Secretary of War. 


succeed 
as chairman 


program. 


as- 


Large new con- 
tracts for airplane motors which are now pending will 
probably be announced as soon as the reorganization is 
completed. 

There are reports that the Liberty motor is to be 
used exclusively for bombing and scouting machines and 
that Rolls-Royce, Sunbeam and Hispano-Suiza motors 
will be used for fighting airplanes. The English Gov- 
ernment recently placed large contracts with manufac- 
turers in this country for Rolls-Royce motors. 


Electric Products Companies Merged 


PITTSBURGH, April 9 (By Wire).—Announcement 
has just been made by the Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co. that as of April 1 the Copeman Electric Stove 
Co. will be merged in a new company to be known as 
the Westinghouse Electric Products Co., with head- 
quarters and plant at Mansfield, Ohio. This plant will 
the manufacture of heating appliances 
previously made at the Newark works of the West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. and the Flint, Mich., 
works of the Copeman Electric Stove Co. The gen- 
eral operations of the Westinghouse Electric Products 
Co. will be directed by W. K. Dunlap as general man- 
ager, who is also assistant to the vice-president of the 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


be devoted to 


The Alan Wood Iron & Steel Co., Philadelphia, ex- 
pects to camplete a new blast furnace in 
August. This will make the third furnace at the Wood 
plant. 


500-ton 
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MAY ORDER BIG GUNS SOON 
German Drive Speeds Up Ordnance Plans 


Increasing Activity in Shipbuilding Work— 
Motor Truck Program Doubled 

The German drive in France may result in the early 

completion of negotiations by the Ordnance Bureau of 

the War Department with companies which 

As announced recently in THE 


are to 
make heavy artillery. 
IRON AGE, the artillery program is a large one and 
will probably involve the construction of new plants. 
It is not expected that results in finished guns will be 
had before late in 1919 or the spring of 1920. The 
machine-tool requirements will be very large. 

Shell makers have received orders from Washington 
to double their output. The American Can Co. is ask- 
ing for a large number of new tools. Another Eastern 
shell-making company will double the size and equip- 
ment of its plant. 

The South 


Plainfield, N. J., is in the market for a large number 


Spicer Manufacturing Corporation, 
of new tools, including grinders, millers, thread millers, 
die-sinking machines and hand turret lathes, for work 
on universal joints. 

Shipbuilding companies are coming into the market 
for various kinds of equipment, indicating a speeding 
up of the shipbuilding program. Among the pur- 
chasers or prospective purchasers of cranes, punching 
and shearing machinery, etc., are the Chickasaw Ship- 
building Co., Mobile, Ala.; 
New York; Merrill & Stevens Shipbuilding Corpora- 
tion, Jacksonville, Fla.; Chester Shipbuilding Co., Ches- 
ter, Pa.; Virginia Shipbuilding Corporation, Alexandria, 
Va.; Groton Iron Works, Groton, Conn.; Sun Shipbuild- 


Federal Shipbuilding Co., 


ing Co., Chester, Pa.; Southern Shipbuilding Co., Bruns- 
wick, Ga., with office at 17 Battery Place, New York. 

Production of Liberty motor trucks and motors has 
been speeded up by request of General Pershing. Many 
companies are adding to their equipment, and in some 
cases tools have been commandeered for them. 

Large gun-boring lathes have been commandeered 
for the 3ridge Co.’s Ambridge, Pa., plant, 
but no information is available as to what gun work, 
The Watervliet Arsenal, 
Watervliet, N. Y., is buying another lot of tool equip- 
ment. 


American 


if any, this company is doing. 


There are indications 
of slight shading of prices on traveling cranes. 


Crane inquiry is not large. 


New York 


NEw YorK, April 9. 

Evidences of increasing activity in shipbuilding are noted 
in the machinery trade. The Chickasaw Shipbuilding Co., 
Mobile, Ala., a subsidiary of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, has purchased 18 punching machines and other fabricat- 
ing equipment The Southern Shipbuilding Co., in which 
Whittlesey & Whittlesey, 47 Battery Place, are interested, 
will go ahead with the construction of a shipyard at Bruns- 
wick, Ga., which was planned many months ago. Equip- 
ment will be purchased The Foundation Co., Wool- 
worth Building, New York, is reported to have contracts for 
several new shipyards and will buy some of the equipment 


soon 
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The Virginia Shipbuilding 


buying additional equipment. 


Corporation, Alexandria, Va., is 
The Chester Shipbuilding Co., 
Chester, Pa., is buying on a list of 71 miscellaneous machines 
issued a few weeks ago. The Sun Shipbuilding Co., Chester, 
Pa., has bought two radial drills. The Groton Iron Works, 
Groton, Conn., is in the market for a crane and may buy 
other equipment. The Merrill-Stevens Shipbuilding Corpora- 
tion, Jacksonville, Fla., is again in the market. The ship- 
yards have received orders to speed up and more activity in 
buying may now be expected. 


New ordnance work is not coming out from Washington 
as rapidly as expected, but a number of manufacturers in 
this territory are figuring on contracts. The Ingersoll-Rand 
Co., New York, has made tentative inquiries for equipment 
for making recoil mechanfSms for 75-mm., field guns. The 
equipment bought, if the contract is closed, will largely con- 
sist of milling machines, special boring lathes and hand screw 
machines 

Large gun-boring lathes have been commandeered by the 
Government for the American Bridge plant at Am- 
bridge, Pa 


Co.'s 


Production of Liberty motor trucks and motors has been 
speeded up. Tools have been commandeered for a number 
of plants so that they can double their output of trucks and 
parts. 

The 
Screw 
Wi as 


Watervliet Arsenal continues to 
Machine Products Corporation, 
is buying a few tools. 


The 
Island 


Tock 
City, 


buy. 
Long 


Shipments of tools from Eastern factories are said to be 
very despite the difficulties. Middle 
Western factories have in some instances been forced to ship 
them 


large transportation 
tools to Boston and then re-ship them in order to get 
to New York or vicinity. 


The crane inquiry is light and the tendency of builders is 
slightly The Thomas Iron Co. is asking 
20-ton crane for its blast furnaces at Heller- 
The Interborough Railroad of New York wants a 
3-ton hand-power crane. The Mansfield Foundry Co., Mans- 
field, Mass., which inquired some time ago for a 5-ton crane, 


to shade prices 
for bids on a 


town, Pa. 


has changed its specifications to a 10-ton. The Groton Iron 
Works, Groton, Conn., asks for bids on a 3-ton, 50 ft. span, 
boiler-shop crane The Merrill-Stevens Shipbuilding Corpo- 
ration, Jacksonville, Fla., requires one 50-ton crane, 60 ft 


span, and two 25-ton cranes, 60 ft. span. The Cambria Steel 
Co., Philadelphia, is asking for bids on 22 hoists of 1500 Ib. 
capacity The Brooklyn Navy Yard will buy 


each four 2-ton 


cranes 


The Hawes Foundry & Equipment Co., which is controlled 
nterests as the John Wilfert Co., 


of valve fittings 


by the same manufacturer 
piping, etc., 258 Broadway, New York, has 
urchased outright the business of the 


Bronze Co., 44-50 Brooklyn, to be 


plant and 
Steuben Street 


Central 
used as 
Elizabethtown, Pa. The 
apitalization of $250,000, has completed the 


to take care of its domestic business, the Eliza- 


iuxiliary to its present plant in 


company, with a « 
deal in order 
bethtown plant being taken over completely for Government 
work. The new plant is already in operation and is also 
It will turn out a complete line of bronze 
fittings and valves for steam engineering, industrial and ship- 
building work. All selling of its products will be done through 


the John Wilfert Co. 


The Menten recently incorporated with a cap- 
ital stock of $25,000, has established a foundry and brass 
machins 76 Lexington Avenue, Brooklyn, 
Alfred J. 


being enlarged. 


Brass Co 


shop with offices at 
for the manufacture of high-grade alloy castings. 
Menten is president. 


Fire caused a loss of over $30,000 to the plant of the 
W. G. Browne Mfg. Co., manufacturer of hardware specialties, 
etc., Kingston, N. Y., March 16. The company has re-estab- 
lished its manufacturing department in temporary quarters 
pending the completion of a new plant, which is expected to 
take about two months. Not over two weeks’ delay in de- 
liveries is anticipated. E. H. Bogart is president. 

The Yards and Docks, Navy Department, 
Washington, has awarded contract for a new plant at South 
Schenectady, N. Y., to cost about $1,000,000. 


Bureau of 


The Driver-Harris C’o., Middlesex Street, Harrison, N. J., 
manufacturer of wire, ete., has taken bids for the construc- 


tion of a two-story addition, 75 x 120 ft. 


The Richardson Scale Co., Colfax Avenue, Athenia, N. J., 


980 
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has 


Sons, 


acquired a controlling interest in William Bartley & 

ine., operating a foundry at Bartley, N. J., by the pur- 
chase of the stock held by Augustus H. Bartley. The new 
owner will operate the plant as heretofore, specializing in the 
production of castings, and will devote a large part of the 
output to castings for use at its Athenia works. 

The new addition to the plant of the W. & A. Fletcher 
Co., 1301 Hudson Street, Hoboken, manufacturer of marine 
engines, boilers and kindred products, will consist of a three- 
story building, 50 x 100 ft., on Hudson near Twelfth Street, 
to cost $38,400. 


The Singer Mfg. Co., 149 Broadway, New York, manufac- 
turer of sewing machines, has awarded a contract for a one- 
story brick addition to its works at Elizabethport, N. J., 200 
x 600 ft., to cost about $300,000. The Austin Co., Bulletin 
Building, Philadelphia, is the contractor. 

The Triplex Safety Glass Corporation, 120 Broadway, New 
York, manufacturer of reinforced glass for windshields, port 
lights, ete., has closed negotiations for a seven-acre site at 
Mount Vernon, N. Y., for about $80,000 as site for a new 
plant. 


Catalogs Wanted 


The Zin-Ho Mfg. Co., Fisher Building, Chicago, is revis- 
ing its catalog files and desires new publications from manu- 
facturers. 





New England 


Boston, April 9. 

While there is no perceptible drop in the output of New 
England machine tool factories, there is sufficient slackening 
of orders so that many of the plants are catching up on 
deliveries. In the small tool field, however, the scarcity of 
and to extent of materials preventing larger 
output to meet a very heavy demand. Small machine shops 
throughout New England to consistent buyers of 
tools, and more shops are reported each week as having se- 
cured subcontracts or tool and gage work. Munitions plants 
inere their output and the shipyards are 
beginning to get into their summer stride. Both Government 
and private munitions plants are still buying a few tools, but 
no large lists are reported. 


labor some is 


seem be 


ire ising steadily, 


The Narragansett Machine Co., Vale Street, Pawtucket, 
R. 1., suffered a loss by fire, April 4, of about $150,000, 
mostly confined to that portion of the plant manufacturing 


gymnasium apparatus and to its lumber storage sheds. The 
company is engaged in making machinery and balloon winches 
for the ¢ 


The A 


rovernment. 


me Tool & Machine Co., Derby, Conn., has been in- 


orporated with authorized capital stock of $100,000 The 
incorporators are Albert K. Kennedy, Derby; Harry G. Wil- 
liams, Shelton, and Harold E. Drew, Ansonia. 

The Jenkinson Machine & Tool Co., Providence, R. I., has 
been incorporated with authorized capital stock of $30,000. 
The incorporators are Robert Jenkinson, Mansfield, Mass 


Robert S. Ortoleva and Sebastian H. Di Jester, 

The Simonds Mfg. Co., Fitchburg, Mass., is having plans 
drawn for an addition, 50 x 140 ft., three stories. 

The New Machinery Co., New Haven, 
Conn., has with authorized capital 
F $25,000. incorporators are Harris Botwinck 
New Haven, and Charles L. Smith, 


Providence 


Haven 
been 
The 
Botwinck, 


Special 
incorporated stock 
and Hy- 


sridge- 





man 
port. 
The B 


iwarded a 


FE 


contract 


. 
Co., 


one-story 


Williams Street, 
addition, 


has 
co 


Sturtevant 
for a 


Boston, 
86 x 228 


t ] 4 


to its aircraft plant 
The Temple Mfg R. I., has been incor- 
porated with capital stock of $5,000 to manufacture tools and 
The John M. Gibb, 42 Temple 
Street, Providence, Carl A. Tingler and Joseph C. Condon. 
The Brown Foundry, Stamford, Conn., has begun the 
erection of an addition, 90 x 130 ft. The company work- 
ing on indirect contracts for brass castings and 


marine engines, 


Co., Providence, 


machinery. incorporators are 


is 


Government 


The Worthington Pump & Machinery Corporation, Blake & 
Knowles Works, 265 East Third Street, Cambridge, Mass., 
awarded a contract for the construction of a foundry yard 
craneway, 60 x 60 x 307 ft., to cost $25,000. 

The Naugatuck Crucible Co., Huntington, 
creased its capital stock from $250,000 to $450,000. 

The Saco-Lowell Co., Biddeford, Me., 
drawn for a one and two-story addition. 

The Shelton Tool & Machine Co., Huntington, Conn., has 
incorporated with authorized capital stock of $20,000 
The incorporators are Frank E. Birchfield, Fred Bouteil- 
ler, both of Derby, and Harold E. Drew, Ansonia. 

The A. C. Gilbert Co., New Haven, Conn., has increased its 
capital stock from $25,000 to $300,000. 


has 


Conn., has in- 


is having plans 


been 


‘ 
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Edgar T. Ward & Sons, 44 Farnsworth Street, Boston, have 


awarded a contract for an 
story. 


The C. J. Root Co., Bristol, Conn., has increased its capital 
stock from $100,000 to $150,000. 


annealing building, 34 x 85 ft., one 


The Arrow Electric Co., Hartford, Conn., is receiving esti- 


95 


mates for an addition, 80 x 125 ft., three stories, also for a 
concrete coal pocket, 35 x 60 ft. 

The Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co., Southington, Conn., has 
awarded a contract for an addition, 40 x 110 ft., one story. 

The Armstrong Mfg. Co., Knowlton Street, Bridgeport, 
Conn., has awarded a contract for an addition about 100 ft. 
long. 

The Gilbert & Barker Mfg. Co., West Springfield, Mass., 


has awarded a contract for an addition to its office building, 
consisting of an additional story to a building, 40 x 100 ft. 

The Chuck New Britain, Conn., has had 
plans prepared for an addition, 28 x 51 ft., one story, to be 
used hardening room. 


Skinner 


asa 
Landers, Frary & Clark, New Britain, Conn., have awarded 


a contract for an addition, 45 x 225 ft., two stories. 


Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, April 8. 


The new machine shop to be erected by Hugo Bilgram, 
Philadelphia, at 1217-33 Spring Garden Street, will be three 
stories, 75 x 160 ft., and cost approximately $100,000 


The Philadelphia Roll & Machine Co., Twenty-fifth Street 


and Washington Avenue, operating a steel casting works, will 


build extensions, including a crane runway, to cost about 
$15,000. 
The Schwarz Wheel Co., Margaret Street, Philadelphia, 


manufacturer of wheels and 
for extensions to cost about 

George W. Smith & Co., Inc., 
Philadelphia, operating a wood-working 
menced the erection of a new factory 
280 x 345 ft., to cost about 


automobile parts, has filed plans 
$10,000. 

3907 Avenue 
has 


Powelton 
plant, 
Forty-ninth Street 
$150,000. 


com- 
on 
one story, 

Part of the main building and melting room at the Clark 
iron foundry, Thirty-fifth Street and Grays Ferry Avenue, 
Philadelphia, were destroyed by fire on March 30. The plant 





is operated by Alfred J. Clark and is working on Govern- 
ment contracts 

The Mauney Steel Co. of North Carolina has leased a five- 
story building at 237 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, for a 
branch establishment 

A new one-story machine shop to cost $10,900 will be 
erected by the Link Belt Co., Nicetown, Philadelphia, on 
Hunting Park Avenut 

The Sterling Iron & Steel Co., North Tenth Street, Phila- 
delphia, has commenced the erection of a three-story exten- 
sion, 40 x 120 ft., to cost $38,000 

The Crescent Insulated Wire & Cable Co., Olden and 
Taylor streets, Trenton, N. J., is taking bids for the con- 
struction of three-story reinforced rete addition, 80 x 
100 ft 

The Panther Rubber Mfg. Ce Stoughton, Mass., has ac- 
quired property at the foot of Perrin ue, Trenton, for 
about $25,000 for a new branch plant The present structure 
will be remodeled and new equipment installed The com- 
pany recently acquired at a receiver's sale the works of the 


American Rubber Mfg. Co 


John H. Mathis & Co., Camden, N. J., shipbuilders, have 
filed plans for the construction of a one-story plant, 60 x 207 
ft.. at Point and Erie streets, for the manufacture of air- 
craft. 

The Appliance Sales Co., Williamsport, Pa., has been in- 
corporated with a nominal capital of $9,000 to manufacture 
electrical appliances. J. P. Haag, Williamsport, is the prin- 
cipal incorporator. 

A new one-story foundry to cost about $20,000 will be 
erected by the Carpenter Steel Co., Reading, Pa., at Exeter 
Street and the River Road. It has also awarded a contract 
for the construction of a one-story mill building, for furnace 
work, 85 x 115 ft. to cost $35,000. 

Fire, April 2, destroyed part of the plant of the Marietta 
Casting Co., Lancaster, Pa., with loss estimated at $10,000 

tebuilding will commence at once 

The Goodrich-Lenhart Mfg. Co., Hamburg, Pa., has been 
incorporated with a capita] of $25,000 to manufacture auto- 
mobiles. W. Stewart Wray, Reading, is the principal in- 
corporator 

The proposed new plant of the Grasselli Powder Co., 
Cleveland, to be erected at New Castle, Pa., will consist of 
eight individual units, each one story, with power plant for 
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works operation. The new plant is estimated to cost in ex- 
cess of $750,008. 


The Nickel Alloys Co., Hyde, Pa., is planning for the 
erection of a one-story addition, 140 x 240 ft., to be used as 
a tube mill, at a cost of about $150,000. 


The new ordnance plant to be erected by the War Depart- 
ment at Middletown, near Harrisburg, Pa., will consist of 
30 buildings, instead of 15, doubling the capacity of the 
plant Major Gray is in charge. 


The Brown Instrument Co., Wayne and Windrin streets, 
Philadelphia, has let cantract to R. C. Ballinger & Co., 2138 


North Thirteenth Street, Philadelphia, for the construction 
$50,000. The site 


? 


of an addition to its factory to cost about 
on Wayne and Roberts avenues adjoins the present building 
The company is devoting its capacity largely to manufactur- 
ing pyrometers used in the heat treatment of munitions 
Richard P. Brown is president; C. Stanley Hurlbut, vice 
president; George W. W. Cornman, secretary, and John P 
Goheen, assistant treasurer. 


Baltimore 


BALTIMORE, April 8 
The American Propeller & Mfg. Co., 233 East Hamburg 
Street, Baltimore, will build a two-story addition to its plant 
at Jackson and Gittings streets, 150 x 200 ft. and 18 x 50 ft., 
to cost $30,000 


The turbine room of the Wilmington Gas Co., Wilmington, 
Del., was wrecked on April 3 and the machinery damaged 
by an explosion 


The Automotive Tractor Co., Frederick, Md., is erecting 


an additional building, 30 x 75 ft to permit of increased 


manufacturing facilities It expects to put its plant in oper- 
ation in two weeks The company is in the market fo! 
tractor wheels, both front and rear Louis A. Letherz is 


assistant Manage! 


The coreroom and foundry of the Kennedy Foundry Co., 
Charli s and Wells streets, Baltimore, manufacturer of gray- 
iron castings, was partially burned March 30. Operations are 
being carried on, although with some inconvenience Joseph 


P. Kennedy is president 

The Riter-Conley Co., Baltimore, has awarded contract 
for a two-story addition, 47 x 130 ft., at its ship works on 
Curti say 

The Diffendall Tool Co., Hagerstown, Md., has been incor- 
porated with a capital of $150,000 by Walter H. Diffendall 
H. R. Warlock and S. En 


The Autogenous Welding Machine Co 1217 Maryland 
Avenue, Baltimore, has awarded a contract for a two-story 


addition, 60 x 150 ft 


The proposed new shipbuilding plant of the Curtis Bay 
Shipbuilding Co., Curtis Bay, is estimated to cost over $1,000, 
000 James H. Preston and W. Bernard Duke head the com 
pany 


The Atlantic & Pacific Safety Explosives Corporation 
Washington, D. C., has changed its name to the National 
Explosives Corporation, and increased its capital from $1,500- 
000 to $4,000,000 


The Farm Equipment Co., Washington, D. C., has been 
incorporated in Delaware with a capital of $90,000 by E 
M. and P. M. Nichols to manufacture farm machinery 


Li y 


The Maritime Mfg. Corporation, Alexandria, Va., recently 
incorporated, is reported planning the erection of a fire- 
arms plant. Paul Lulane'y, Southern Building, Washington 
is secretary 


The Briggs-Shaffner Co., Winston-Salem, N. C., is plan 
ning a new three-story reinforced concret machine shop 
100 x 150 ft., and a one-story foundry, 100 x 100 ft., to cost 


about $75,000. 


The Leader Plow Works, Staunton, Va., has had plan 
prepared for a two-story addition 


The American Shipbuilding Co., Alexandria, Va., recently 
incorporated with a capital of $10,000,000, has awarded con- 
tract for its proposed new steel shipbuilding plant on a site 
of about 30 acres, at Jones Point, on the Potomac River, 
near Alexandria. The initial plant will include six ship- 
ways, a steel fabricating plant, 200 x 400 ft., and machins 
shop, 75 x 200 ft It is said to have a contract from the 
Government for 12 vessels to cost $20,000,000. Colon H. Liv- 
ingstone, Washington, is president. 


The War Department, Washington, has awarded contract 
for about $800,000 for airplane works at Montgomery, Ala 
West Point and Americus, Ga The plants will consist of 

g 
other shops, and with equipment are estimated to cost 
$2.000,000 


assembling and repair work, including machine, foundry and 


over 
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The Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y., manufacturer of 
silent chain drives, ete., is said to be planning the construc- 
tion of a branch works near Greensboro, N. C. 

The Fougner Concrete Shipbuilding Co., 50 Pine Street, 
New York, is reported considering the construction of a 
shipbuilding works at Jacksonville, Fla., for the building of 
concrete-steel vessels The company recently changed its 


lame f 


from the Fougner American Steel Concrete Shipbuilding 
Co 





Chicago 


CHICAGO, April 8 

Nothing big has developed in the past week, and business 
has been light with sales confined to individual tools, mostly 
second-hand Firms which make a specialty of handling 
used machines are finding it easier to acquire stock On 
most small and medium-sized machines deliveries are good 
or fairly so. On some makes of new tools announcement 
has been made of a further advance in prices in the past 
week 

In last week’s report the erroneous statement was made 
that the Corn Products Refining Co., Argo, Ill., was in the 


market for 300 tools The company’s list embraced only 
30 tools 


It is understood that the Bettendorf Co., Bettendorf, Lowa, 
will take over a part of the Government work which the 
Standard Steel Car Co., Hammond, Ind., has under contract 


Very little in the way of new plant construction is re- 
ported In the first quarter of 1918 building construction in 
Chicago was the lowest in both volume and money in more 
than 10 year Only two large permits were issued in 
March 


The B. J. Regnell Co., 19 South La Salle Street, Chicago 
ha been awarded the general contract for two one-story 
factory buildings, 90 x 90 ft. and 80 x 200 ft., at Morgan and 
Thirty-seventh streets, Chicago, for the Joslyn Supply & 
Mfg. Co., to cost $30,000. 


F. D. Chase, industrial engineer, 122 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, has taken bids for a one-story shop, at 
Archer Avenue and Grove Street, Chicago, for the Garden 
City Spring Works, 2300 Archer Avenue It will be of brick 


and steel and cost $12,000 


Armour & Co., Chicago, have been granted a permit to 
construct a one-story brick machine shop to cost $40,000 
R. C. Clark is the architect 


The H. W. Horst Construc tion Co., Rock Island, Ill., has 
n awarded contract for the erection of four reinforced con- 
crete factory buildings, 40 x 65 ft., 60 x 200 ft., 75 x 200 ft 
and 80 x 200 ft., for Deere & Co., Moline, Ill. They are to 


cost $300,000 and be completed in about six months 


The Aurora Automatic Machinery Co., Chicago, a Dela- 
ware corporation, has filed notice of change of name to the 
Independent Pneumatic Tool Co 


The Gite Brothers Mfg. Co., Chicago, has awarded a 
contract for the erection of a new one-story machine shop, 
125 x 125 ft., on Kilbourne Avenue, near Fifteenth Street, to 


cost about $35,000 


The Barker Cushion Tire & Rubber Co., South Park Ave- 
nue, Chicago, has awarded a contract for the erection of a 
two-story plant, 50 x 125 ft., at South Park Avenue and 
Eighty-first Street 

The Standard Forging Co., East Jackson Street, Chicago, 
has awarded contract for a new engine house and other 
buildings at Indiana Harbor, Ind., to cost about $15,000 





Before the cloge of the year, the Ilg Electric Ventilating 
Co., Whiting Street, Chicago, expects to build a four-story 
plant on Elston Avenue, to cost about $750,000. Preliminary 
plans are being prepared 


Milwaukee 


MILWAUKEE, April 5& 
The demand for machine tools continues active, and while 
no large orders have appeared the past week or 10 days, the 
total of bookings is such that it has been impossible to make 
any headway on deliveries Inquiries have increased con- 
siderably in recent days, probably due to prospective Govern- 


business 


mer 


The shortage of skilled mechanics and common labor is 


growing The report of the Milwaukee Free Employment 
jureau for March shows that the demand for both classes 
has increased Although common labor is offered from 30c 
to 35c. per hr., only a part of the orders were filled One 


manufacturer placed an order for 30 girls to work on drill 
presses and lathes at an average wage of 32%c. per hr., but 


it was only possible to fill one-half of the requirement 


a 
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Students of the Engineering School at Mineola, Long Island, 
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. Y., are taught aeroplane motor assembling Photograph 


copyrighted by Committee on Public Intormation 


Wohlrab Gear Co., Racine Wis., has taken a long- 


erm lease of the factory and shop group at Lake Avenue and 
I irth Street, and after making extensive alterations, will 

ve its plant from Corliss within 10 days Since its or- 
ganization the company has occupied part of the plant of 
the former Wisconsin Engine Co., Corliss 


The Falls Motors Corporation, Sheboygan Falls, Wis., has 


a '< Clas, architect, Colby-Abbot Building, Milwau- 


Seu 
to prepare plans for a one-story brick and steel gas 
engine shop addition, 60 x 135 ft., costing about $25,000. The 
il facilities are required to handle Government con 
tract r the manufacture of castings and engines for air 
i mn trucks Angelo R. Clas is secretary and 

tre irer 
I Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, is building a 
t st forge shop, 150 x 200 ft., and 175 ft. high, for 
1 yn of propulsion shafts for Government ship- 
I l The new shop is being erected around the present 
nd the extreme height is made necessary by th 

handling shafts vertically instead of horizontal 


An S80-to electric traveling crane will be installed, with a 


runway of 200 ft. The shop is to be completed within 60 days 
The Tire Recruiting Machine Co., Milwaukee, has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $50,000 by George J 
Thust, superintendent of the Globe Seamless Steel Tubes Co., 
Milwaukee, and members of his family. It will make a lin 
of equipment for the manufacture, repair and rebuilding of 
itomobile tires designed by Mr. Thust and his son, Ray J 


The Reo Garage, 132 South Adams St., Green Bay, Wis 
) plans for a brick and concrete machine-shop addition, 
x 100 ft LD. G. Meyer is general manager 


The Chi 


istained 


Madison, Wis 
in its 8-stall round 


Railroad C 
a loss of $15,000 by fire April 1 


‘ago & Northwestern 


ise, machine shop and boiler room The machine shop 
ind equipment are practically a total loss Replacement will 
be made at ones 

The Kant Miss Spark Plug Co., Green Bay., Wis., orgar 
zed some time ago with a capital stock of $100,000. has be- 


gun the production of gas engine ignition plugs in a building 
it Washington Additional 


be Cooke of Green 


and Crooks streets. 


Wee Dy 


equipment 


is 


ng purchased Bay has purchased 


the controlling interest and is president and treasurer B. E 
Colburn, founder of the company, is vice-president and secre- 
tary and has charge of manufacturing operations 


The Modern 
will enlarge 


Pattern Co., 126 Clinton 
its plant to provide machine shop and 
hop facilities by the erection of a two-story brick and steel 
building, 70 x 70 ft., on Clinton, near Lake streets, designed 
by M. E. Vierheilig, architect, 764 Thirty-second 


George C. Kohlhardt is secretary and treasurer. 


Street, Milwaukee 


boils r 


Avenue 


The International Oil Burner Co., Milwaukee, has been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $25,000 to manufacture 
heating devices The incorporators are A. J 
Lyman G. Wheeler and Richard S. Witte. 


il-burning 
McKerihan, 


terest 


‘ 


The Standard Mfg. Co., 


a complete 


Wis., a 


tactory 


Appleton wood-working in- 
120 ft., 


floors 


will erect new group, 120 x 


with mill 
Much new equipment, including electric motors, planers, ete 


»f reinforced concrete and brick con 


uction, 


being purchased The roject involves an expenditure of 
about $75,000 G. H. Schmidt is secretary 
The Lauchi: Air-Starter & Tir Inflater C« Green Bay 
Wis has beet ganized ‘ i ip ls k of $50,000 to 
nanufactur it pneumat tarting device, de- 
£ d by G v aad I a | ‘ be erected The 
il purcha p teri ‘ il producti of 
) device ind t nal ull t of metal 
working tools Jose] a | ! I the | he Foundr 
Co., Gree Bay I dent 
The We Bend Al a Ce West Ber Wis ha 
iwarded the ge l ract to the N« hern Ce truct 
( Milwaukee, for a three ! building, 72 x D> ft ind 
i ry ad t x ¢€ f 2; ) vithout 
equipment B. C. Zieg I I 


The Badger State Tanning C« Ss b Wis., has ¢ 
grag Juul & Sn ‘ tect to repar ur ria ev 
power house, machine shop and garage of re orced « rete 
and brick, 76 x 130 ft., part two stories and basement gids 
will be taken the latter Apr 

The J. C. Thielacker Co., Milwau } eer porated 
with a capital st of $10, y I ifa ire architectural 

ado amental iron w i rhe ! rators re Juliu ( 
Thielacker 37 Twe i Ss George G. Crombie 
J nd Be imin J. 3S mie 

rhe Auto atic |] e& I g.% (are Ba Wis manu 
I turing ste ind wood office equipment, has increased its 
capit il stock from $25,000 to $150,000 and will enlarges 

cilitic Two stories will be added to the present two- 
tory main tactory 100 x 150 ft ind a four-story addition 
’ xX ft ow I é ted Tentative plar have been 
completed F. L. G. Straubel is president and general mar 
ige,Tr 

The Production Pattern & Equipment C Milwau has 
been organized by Paul E. Ke I } Brown Street, to es 
tablish a pattern wor nd f tor equipment shop Th 
capital stock is $25,000 Otto Kolbitz d M. A. Keller are 
issociated with Mr. Keller 


B 


Rowell Co., 


Waukesha, naker of farm im- 
lements and machinery, is enlarging its facilities to handle 
in increased volume of busir 

The Milwaukee-Western Fuel Co., 14 Grand Avenue, Mil- 
waukee, will take bids this week for the construction of a ma- 
chine shop, garage and office building, 50 x 200 ft., two storis 
of brick, steel and concrete, at its Canal Street dock A 
small crane and a miscellaneous equipment will be required 


The Reliance Motor Truck Co., Appleton, Wis., expects to 
be ready for the reception of equipment in its new motor 
truck manufacturing plant by May 1 Production will start 


The « 


June 1 ompany formerly was the Racine Motor Truck 
Co., Racine, W At the annual meeting on April 4 Ira L 
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Miller was re-elected president and other officers are as fol- 


lows: Vice-president, A. K. Ellis; secretary and treasurer, 
T. M. Purtell The directors include the officers and F. W. 
Grogan, G. F. MecGillan, W. Harvey Kelley and George B. 
Barlow 


The West Allis Iron Works, Seventy-fifth and Elm streets, 


West Allis, has increased its capital stock from $25,000 to 
$75,000 and changed its corporate style to West Allis Foun- 
dry Co. to better designate its business The company manu- 


factures steel, semi-steel and die-steel castings 
being 


The plant is 


enlarged and the facilities increased about 33 1/3 per 


cent Leo Rehorst is secretary 


Detroit 


DerroitT, April & 


The munition contracts now being filled in Detroit are esti- 
mated at between $650,000,000 and $700,000,000. The recent 
contract to the Chalkis Mfg. Co., 66 Mack Avenue, Detroit, 
for 3-in. guns totals $8,000,000. The company was organized 
by Hugh and W. P formerly of the 
Chalmers Motor Car Co. The Ford Motor Co., Detroit, is re- 
ported to be experimenting extensively on the production of 
rifles, and this may be another Detroit 
a short time. The skilled labor situation is serious. 
than 20,000 trained men are 
Within a 
by the 


Chalmers Kiser, 


war industry within 
More 
present time 
will be increased to 33,000 


lacking at the 
shortage 


I lodge 


few weeks the 


opening of the Brothers munition plant, and 
the Lincoln Motor Co., each of which will employ 5000 more 
skilled mechanics, and the Detroit Shell Co., which 
ploy Efforts by employers’ associations 


bodies have not relieved the 


will em- 
and 


3000 


civic 
Situation 


Metal-working 
mand for machine 


companies are extremely The de- 
Construction work is 


Jobbers report more 


active 
tools is more brisk 


gradually gaining momentum inquiries 


for machine tools than have been received for several weeks 
3uilding permits for March were $1,100,830, a g increase 
over February 

The plant of the Wilt Engineering Co., Conant Road near 
Mount Elliott Avenue, Detroit, | been pure ed by John 
EF. Dodge, of Dodge Brothers The property consists of ap 
proximately five and one-half acre if land, on which is a 
one-story brick and glass factory, 50 x 275 ft Considerable 
machinery and general equipment is included in the pur 
chase, 

The Paige-Detroit Motor Car Co., Detro s organiz zing a 
separate motor truck department, and is equi] g a complet 
truck factory, comprising several buildings addition to 


those now included in the Paig« 
will be entirely distinct from the 


The 


group. The new 


truck plant 
passenger-car 


factory. 


Iron 


Murphy Works, Detroit, has just completed 
a pattern and wood-working shop at the foot of Walker 
Street, 80 x 80 ft., of mill construction, costing about $25,000 


The National Twist Drill & Tool Co., Detroit, has erected 
a brick, steel and reinforced concrete four-story addition to 
its factory on Brush Street 

The Buhl Malleable Iron Works, Detroit, has let con 





tracts for additions and alterations to its core shop. 

The Ford Motor Co Detroit, has let contracts for sev 
eral aeroplane factories to be erected on Oakland Avenue. 

The Commerce Body Co., Ann Arbor, Mich., formerly the 
Vorter Mfg. Co., has recently extended its business to include 
on broader scale the manufacture of motor truck and trailer 
bodice The plant ha a floor space of 50,000 q ft 

The Caille Perfection Motor Co., Detroit. is makin 1 new 
rowboat engine to retail at less than $50 It planned to 
produce several thousand this year 

It is reported that tests on a steel truck wheel, the inve! 
tion of M. Lachman, president of the Universal Electri« 
Weld Co., 30 East Forty-second Street, New Y« are be- 
ing conducted at the plant of the Hayes Wheel Co., Jackson 
Mich., and if satisfactory it is probable that the manufacture 
of the wheel will be taken up in that city In this event ad- 


ditions to the Hayes Wheel Co. plant will be neces 


sarv 


The 


addition to its 


Peerless Fixtures Co., Marshall, 
factory, 60 x 110 ft., 


will be broken at once. R. F. 


Mich., will 
two 


build ar 
Ground 
Grant is general manager 


stories 


The Buick Motor Co., 
permit for a new factory 


Flint, Mich., 
building to cost 


been 


$68.000 


has granted a 


The Copeman Laboratory Corporation, Flint, 


plans for a building to cost approximately $6,500. 


Mich., has 
Machinery 
from the Detroit branch will be installed to press out metal 


grease 
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The Michigan Central Railroad Co. 


old roundhouse on the west side, Bay City, Mich., in order 
ultimately to erect a car repair shop on its site. 


is tearing down its 


The Hackett Motor Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., has started 
work on their new unit in Wyoming Park, 70 x 500 ft., one 
and two stories, to cost between $35,000 and $50,000. It is 
to be completed within 60 days. It is proposed to double the 
capacity of the plant within six months. 


The D'Arcy Spring Co., Kalamazoo, Mich., has purchased 
the business, good will and equipment of the Perfection Coil 
Spring Co., Jackson, Mich. The equipment is being moved 
to Kalamazoo for installation in the D’Arcy plant. The 
additional machinery will enable it to increase its output by 
15 per cent. 


The Newaygo Portland Cement Co., Newaygo, Mich., will 
install a plant for the recovery of waste potash for use as 
The installation will cost about $75,000 and work 
upon it will begin without delay. 
and general manager. 


fertilizer. 
J. B. John is vice-president 


4 company headed by G. F. Crippen, Ypsilanti, will locate 
in Mount Pleasant, Mich., for the manufacture of a bean 
The board of trade has offered a site and a build- 
ing, and machinery will be shipped at once. 


picker 


In order to increase its capacity the Smith Matthews 
Foundry Co., 650 Bellevue Avenue, Detroit, has installed ad- 


ditional equipment for the manufacture of heavy castings. 


The Leonard Tractor Co., Jackson, Mich., has closed con- 
tract with the Leonard Tractor Co. of Canada, Ltd., Montreal, 
by which 3000 tractors will be manufactured by the Canadian 
royalty basis for the Dominion Government. 
company secured a site in Kalamazoo 
ich it will eventually erect a plant. H. M. Leonard 
and C. W. Martin is secretary and treasurer. 


company on a 
The Mi 


upon wh 


higan has 


s president 
The 

Co., Grand 

and hood 


Reeve, 


controlling interest in the 
Haven, Mich., 
hardware, etc., 
vice-president 


American Brass Novelty 
manufacturer of automobile body 
has been purchased by Charles D. 
and general manager of the Grand 
and D. J. Gorman, Eastern representative 
Brass Co 


Rapids Brass Co., 


the Keeler 


Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, April 8. 
The market has been rather quiet the past 


for Government work 


week. Buy- 


was confined mostly to equipment 


? il gz motor truck parts There is a heavy demand 
fo ve il drilling machines and small boring mills for 
or The Grant Motor Car Co, and the Templar 
Motor Corporation, Cleveland, are in the market for some 
‘ nd the Standard Parts Co. is buying additional 
t Phe ittered demand for single machines 
Ss ) x 1 ew inquiries of any size developed 
ring the week Deliveries on some lines are again grow- 
Boring mill manufacturers are now 8 to 12 
I ths | 1 or hipments, but some second-hand ma- 
rie be found by manufacturers who wish im- 
ediate deliverie The demand for cranes continues active, 
orders are mostly for single installations 
= Tool Ce Cleveland, has been organized to 
out a self-opening die head and collapsible tap, and 
ha established a plant in the Perkins Power Building. 
D. J. Champion, Champion Rivet Co., is president; Thomas 
Shehan, vice-president; Thomas Ferry, Ferry Cap & Set 
Scere Co eneral ma ger, and M. B. Daly, secretary and 
re rer 
Cleveland Hardware Co., Cleveland, is planning the 
erection of an a@dition, 40 x 200 ft., to its machine shop. 
e Shaw-Kendall Engineering Co., Cleveland, will erect 
stor factory, to cost approximately $10,000 
The Kilby Mf Co., East Forty-sixth Street and Lake- 
de Avenue, Cleveland, will enlarge its plant by the erection 
ound! ddition, 57 x 220 ft 
l { of Cleveland 3 planning the erection of a black- 
n yp and garage at East Seventy-third Street and 
Dill Ave é It will be one-story and cost about $16,000. 
The American Welding & Mfg. Co., Warren, Ohio, in- 
porated with a capital stock of $200,000, will shortly 
eg the erection of a plant near that of the Warren Tool 
& Fe Cr The incorporators include F. D. Templeton, 
C. R. Siegfried, O. R. Grimmessey, R. B. Wick and D. A 
( 
The American Clay Machinery Co., Bueyrus, Ohio, has 
completed one building, 125 x 400 ft., for its Mans- 
field, Ohio, plant, and it is announced will shortly begin the 
erection of another of the same size. 
The McKinnon Iron Works Co., Ashtabula, Ohio, will 
shortly begin the erection of a foundry, 35 x 52 ft 
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United States Locomotive Assembling Yards in France. Photograph taken Feb. 14 and copyrighted by Committee on Publi 


Information 


Ci . ° The Dayton-Ohio Production Co., Dayton, was recently 
incinnati formed by D. W. Morgan and others. It is reported that 
the company has leased the forging department of the Barney 


& Smith Car Co., and will begin work on a large shell con 


ct at an early date. 


confined t he larger 1 ! Quite a number of portab 
electric dr ng machines, however, have been bought r¢ ntl I emith G mngil ring Co., Lexingt Ohio ivises 
tha . P 4 oe - 
I fferent departments. Automobile manufacturers are not pier w plant at Morair ( a iburb of Daytor 
ng any machine tools, even for replacement, except it will 1 ts main factory, W ts general offi vill be 
’ I men cee in sai a oe : 
s where war contracts are in hand Makers of metal d ; Lexington ] et ue in oO] tl 
punching and shearing machines have all the business they The Gem City Instrument & Tool Co., Dayton, has been in 
can take care of, and some have sufficient orders to carry corporated with $10,000 capital stock by Lee 8. Scheid 


lem through the next four or five months others 


Compared with other parts of the country the local labor The Ignition Plug Co., Dayton, has been incorporated with 
situation is fairly tisfactory The bonus systems in most $15,000 capital stock to manufacture spark plugs wees 
ho} appear to be successful and are said to contribute O'Neill, Reibotd Building, is one of the principal incorp 
materially to the mutual welfare of employee and employer rators. 
Employers consider it unwise on the part of outside manu The Ohio Malleable Iron Co,, Columbus, Ohio, has awarded 
icturers to make a campaign to induce workmen to migrat: contract for an adaith to its plant on Curtis Avenue 
to other centers It is thought that the Government should It is reported that the Columbus Chain Co Columbus, 
prohibit plants advertising for men outside of their own contemplates installing considerable equipment in its plant 
zones Practically all local manufacturers are busy with at an early date 
war work of some kind, and their speeding up program wil The Columbus Tractor Co., Columbus, has been incorpo- 
be greatly disarranged if working forces are depleted rated with $1,000,000 capital stock by Fred W. Miller and 
Kirk & Blum, Cincinnati, sheet metal workers, have ac others, and has absorbed the McIntyre Mfg. Co ! ker of 
quired the former plant of the Oesterlein Machine Tool Co irm tractors The present output will be greatly increased 


in the Camp Washington district, and will commence thé 
removal of their equipment from the present plant at Yor 
Street and Western Avenue within the next 30 days A 


branch plant has been in operation on Freeman Avenu na The Central South 


the machinery in this will also be removed to the new building 


The company will add to their line of sheet metal specialties LOUISVILLE, Ky., Apr 
including work for automobile manufacturers, and the present a eneral situat ani oe, 4 ‘ 
capacity will be more than doubled. Le d note ' seit n i we 
The Edwards Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, has obtained the plant equipment and » for ‘ e machiner No 
of the Louis Lipp Co. at Winton Place, which will be mie bee ow! ! 
equipped for the manufacture of rolling steel doors, stee¢ 
lockers and other metal specialties The main building i a h « t a ( ‘ t Ke 
50 x 145-ft.. two stories, with two wings, each one story, 60 x de ‘ bee 
600 ft The Lipp company which manufactures sanitary rut é ne ed ‘ f | d tr t \ 
upplies, expects to liquidate its business at an earlv date 
The new plant of the Liberty Machine Tool Co., Hamilton Kent da a a wy re 
Ohio, will be ready for occupancy before May 1 Practically li a es he eels a ei G 
all the necessary equipment has been purchased A. R. Me - col meal " € ; re 1671 e 
Cann is general manager. p iT ? 9 . per 


The Bentel & Margedant Co., Hamilton, whose plant was hour The prohibitio tuation i iM ' t } nv of these 
recently purchased by the Long & Allstatter Co., announces distiller aa. Ma smantied, result! 4 se 
that it has acquired a 5-acre site on Mill Road on which it ipply f good second-hand boiler eY t veing 
will erect a plant for the manufacture of wood-working ma placed on the market 
chinery. A part of the new building will be occupied by the 
Central Foundry Co., a subsidiary. 

Tentative plans are under way by the Hamilton & Ross- a0 
ville Hydraulic Co., Hamilton, to construct a large power 
plant in a suburb of Hamilton. Stone & Webster, engineers 
New York and Chicago, have the plans in charge The Tug River Lumber Co., Whitesbur K is pul 


in. x 10 ft ithe; also a good-sized planer, shaper, d: 


press, etc., either new or second-hand 
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chased timber boundary and will build a tramway and in- 
stall a band mill of 30,000 ft. of lumber daily capacity. 

The Love Foundry & Machine Co., Winchester, Ky., has 
been forced to discontinue operations temporarily, being 
unable to obtain shipments of pig iron Reports to the ef- 
fect that the company had closed permanently are without 
foundation. 


The Foundation Co., 233 Broadway, New York, is inves- 
tigating conditions at Louisville, Cincinnati and Paducah, 
Ky., planning to install a plant there to manufacture wood 
and steel ship parts, and light draft vessels, river boats, 
barges, etc F. W. Adgate is manager. 

The Embry Box Co., Louisville, has purchased an ad- 
joining building, which will be remodeled into a wire-bound 
box manufacturing department Some machinery will be 
required. 

Charles A. McLean, Norfolk, Va., is in the market for a 
100-ton hydraulic wheel press with capacity for handling 
36-in. to 40-in. carwheels 


The Planters Oil, Mill & Gin Co., Kosciusko, Miss., is in 
the market for a 3-drum hoisting engine for unloading coal 
cars. 

Prices have been asked on a 100 to 150-hp. boiler and 50 
to 75-hp. engine in good condition, for immediate shipment 
to the Young-Johns Lumber Co., Hurtsboro, Ala. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad is planning the re- 
building of its engine and boiler plant at Maysville, Ky. 
recently damaged by fire. 


Indiarapolis 


INDIANAPOLIS, April 8 

The Teetor-Hartley Motor Corporation, Hagerstown, Ind 
has been incorporated with $1,000,000 capital stock to manu- 
facture motors and metal products. The directors are Charles 
N. and Ralph R. Teetor, Charles Cassel, E. Ralph Himelick, 
Allen Wiles, Joseph A. Braun and Frank M. Tatman. 

The Indiana Piston Ring Co., Hagerstown, Ind., has been 
incorporated with $100,000 capital stock to manufacture metal 
products. The directors are John H., Charles N., Joseph C., 
Frank and Henry C. Teetor, Henry W. Keagy and Blair 
Hartley. 

Work has been started on an addition to the plant of the 
T. W. Warner Auto Parts Co., Muncie, Ind., that will add 
one-third to its capacity and give employment to 200 addi- 
tional workmen The company has large Government con- 
tracts. 

The C. Fussner Mfg. Co., Indianapolis, has been incor- 
porated with $50,000 capital stock to manufacture machinery 
The directors are Charles J. and Peter F. Fussner and Harry 
B. Cobb 


The International Electric Co., Indianapolis, has been in- 
corporated with $20,000 capital stock to manufacture elec- 
trical machinery. The directors are Gordon B. Tanner, Fred 


Sterling, Jr., and M. H. Tanner 


St. Louis 


St. Louis, April 8 
Harry Holmes, Harrisburg, Ark., is in the market for 
machinery for a cotton gin, flour mill and ice plant, together 
with power plant equipment for operating 


A. Y. Sturdivant, Whitehead, Miss., will re-equip a cot- 
ton gin, recently wrecked by an explosion and is in the 
market for equipment. 


B. F. Ryon, Texarkana, Ark., will equip an electric light 
and power plant at Delight, Ark., and is receiving bids for 
machinery. 

The Oklahoma Public Service Corporation, Broken Ar- 
row, Okla., will equip an electric light and power plant. 

The Oklahoma Standard Producing & Refining Co., Okla- 
homa City, Okla., incorporated by F. R. Sims and W. W. 
Graves and others, with a capital of $300,000, will equip a 
refining plant. 

The Thurman-Davis Grain Co., Neosho, Mo., will erect a 
grain elevator to replace one recently burned with a loss on 
equipment of $65,000. 

The Fort Scott Sorghum Co., Fort Scott, Kan., will equip 
a branch factory at Pine Bluff, Ark., requiring about $75,000 
of machinery 

The Skinner Brothers Mfg. Co., St. Louis, has been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $150,000 to manufacture 
ventilating equipment. The incorporators are Fred A. C 
Charles N. and Merrill G. Skinner. 


The lLubrite Refining Co., Nebraska Building, Tulsa, 
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Okla., will equip a plant in East St. Louis with a daily ca- 
pacity of 1000 bbl. Stills, tanks, pumps, etc., are wanted. 


The Jahncke Shipbuilding Corporation, Madisonville, La., 
will equip a 10,000 ton dry-dock, including pumps, etc. Lee 
Jahncke, New Orleans, La., is president. 

Jennings, La., will equip a sewage disposal plant, an 
electric light and power plant and an ice factory. 

Springfield, Mo., has voted $1,500,000 for the construction 
and equipment of a waterworks plant O. D. Chrisman is 
city engineer. 

A. B. Hugo, Enid, Okla., is reported in the market for an 
S-in. centrifugal sand pump. 

Blackwell, Okla., has“ voted $82,500 for additional equip- 
ment for its electric light and power plant. 

The Leahy Boiler Works, Tulsa, Okla., has been incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $25,000 to manufacture boil- 
ers, tanks, etc. R. Leahy, R. J. Justice and H. O. Bland 
are interested 

The Acme Tank Co., Tulsa, Okla., has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $100,000 by E. L. Maddox, W. A. 
Sipe, Jr., and H. B. Maddox to manufacture steel tanks, etc. 


The Independent Refinery Co, Oklahoma City, Okla., 
capital $300,000, J. W. Bouse, W. M. Weber and G. L. Buck 
interested, will equip a refining plant, and is in the market 
for the machinery 

The Kiowa Ice, Light & Water Co., capital $50,000, 
Kiowa, Okla., L. T. Sammons and Milo T. Crane and others 
of McAlester, Okla., interested, will equip ice making and 
electric light plants. 

Doullut & Williams, New Orleans, have plans for the 
equipment of a shipyard at New Orleans 

A plant for steel and wooden ships will be equipped at 
New Orleans by the National Shipbuilding Co., Orange, Tex. 

The Gulf Shipbuilding Co., Pascagoula, Miss., has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $100,000 by A. F. 
Dantzler, H. H. Colle and B. G. Boag and will equip a plant. 

The Yarbrough Co., Powhatan, La., is in the market for 
Scotch marine boilers and other power plant equipment. 


} 


The Kewanee Boiler Co 1420 MeGee Street, Kansas 


City, Mo., is in the market for 20,000 lb. traveling cranes. 

The Combel Hardware Co., Biloxi, Miss., has been incor- 
porated with a capital of $20,000 to manufacture hardware 
W. O. Clark, L. F. Janin, Jr., and U. S. Joachim, Biloxi, are 
the incorporators. 

The plant of the Marvin Planing Mill Co., Ella and Mor- 
ton avenues, St. Louis, was destroyed by fire March 22, with 
loss estimated at $90,000 It was engaged on Government 
work and, it is said, will be rebuilt. 


Texas 


AUSTIN, April 6. 

It is announced that the Prairie Oil & Gas Co., Houston, 
will construct an oil refinery on_a site of 400 acres, recently 
purchased, bordering on the ship channel and will lay a pipe 
line from Cushing in Oklahoma to the site of the proposed 
refinery Wharves and other deep water facilities on the 
ship channel will be constructed An appropriation of 
$30,000,000 has been made to cover the costs. The company 
will also lay a branch pipe line from Ranger to Brownwood 
and install pumping stations. 

The Farmers Gin Co. Lockhart, has been incorporated 
and will construct a cotton gin to cost $15,000. J. M. Young 


is a stockholder. 


The Emergency Fleet Corporation has awarded a con- 
tract to the Beaumont Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co., Beau- 
mont, to construct a 3200-ton marine railroad to cost $200,- 
000, to facilitate the completion of wooden ships now under 
construction 


California 


SAN FRANCISCO, April 2. 

Demand for machinery remains in excess of the supply. 
This is particularly true regarding the larger types of equip- 
ment Practically every shop and foundry on the Coast is 
engaged in Government work. These orders are passed 
down from the shipbuilding plants to the larger shops and 
through these to the smaller ones. <A local job which has 
no bearing on Government work has small chances of ac- 
ceptance in a shop that is equipped with anything like 
modern machinery. This is working a hardship in many 
cases One of the severe sufferers from the present situa- 
tion is the planing mills. Many of these have closed down, 


owing to the building depression, and most others are run- 
ning on short time. New shipbuilding plants continue to be 
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arted, all with Government eontracts already 





nearly 


signed, and the older yards are constantly being improved 


The Moore Shipbuilding Co 
nd $500,000 fol 


Oakland, is about to ex 


speeding up its output of ships The 
boiler shop 300 X& 
Fed- 


the con 


irgest single improvement will be a 


100 ft., to cost 


new 


$50,000. This work was ordered by the 


Board, 


pany is preparing to mar 


eral Shipping under the direction of whic 


ifacture boilers for installation in 


wooden hulls at other plants Work is being rushed o1 


three $400-ton freighte The keels were laid March 14 
ind the vessels will be launched about July 4 

The Union tron Works, Alameda branch, launched the 
11.700-ton freighter Liberator this week and a sister i} 
will be launched early in April 

The Pacific Coast Shipbuilding Co., Bay Voint, is ready 
to start building as soon as steel plates arrive More ma- 
hinery arrived this week, including a 36-in. and 48-in 
punch, a horizontal punch and bending machine, a double 
ended Doty punch of large capacity, portable counter-sink 


ng machinery, ete 


The Hall-Scott 
tion work on 
The first unit 
‘ompleted the 


Motor Co., 
recommended by the 


about 


fjerkeley, has begun construc- 


additions Government 


added will cost $50,000 As soon as 


plant will be ready to manufacture Liberty 


motors and other proffucts for Government use 


The Standard Oil Co. of California, San 
additional at Richmond, to be 
Richmond oil 


water terminal 


Francisco, has 
acreage 
partly for additions to its 


used 


acquired 243 


refinery and partly 


for the development of a enabling steamer 


to dock at the works 


The Hewitt-Ludlow Motor Truck Co., San Francisco, has 
been amalgamated with the Ralston Iron Works A new 


which H. J 
vice-president 
Works 


ompany has been formed, of 
jent and W \ Hewitt 


Ralston 


Ralston is presi 


The truck will be 


made at the Iron 


Cc. A Perkins, San Francisco, has been awarded cor 
tract to erect a frame machine shop and an addition to the 
pattern building of the Skandia 


1 
$18,000 


Pacifie Oil Engine (o., Oak 


and, to cost 


The Pacific Northwest 


SEATTLE, April 2 


The demand for machinery in this section is unequalle 


limited only by the supply and the difficultic 


ind business is 


obtaining shipments. The Government program has caused 





t remarkable demand for machinery and= plants 
ngaged in that line of manufacture are rushed to capacity 


second-hane 


With new equipment scarce and hard to obtair 


engines and smaller machines are picked u rapidly r 
demand for iirplane spruce ind hip timbers has user 
many new plants to spring up and has opened uy gx 
vork in a way never experienced before 
The car shortage continues extremely serious and nothing 
except the sending of several thousand empty cars to tl 
orth Pacifie Coast will relieve the icute situation Mi 
ire getting less than 2 per ent. of the necessary umber f 
urs The labor situation is fairly satisfactory, although thers 
i noticeable earcity of skilled mechanics In one or tw 
branches it has been impo ible t ecure sutlicient l 
[ employees 
The Olympic Steel Works, Seattle, has increased it ’ 
ck from $20,000 to $25,000 
The Skinner & Eddy Shipbuilding Corporatior Seatt 
| begin work in ediately on the proposed two-st 
undrvy and machine shop, 165 x 450 ft.. to cost $70,008 
D. W. Bartzell. Ine Seattle recent! leased tl 
uilding nad lant of the Winslow Marine rn \ 


repair p 


& Shipbuilding C which it will enlarge f 





the construction of ocean-going woodet teamers 
teel shipbuilding department will be a Tr 
continue to handle 1 1ir work, and l ‘alse 
r the installation of machinery) wooden ships 
onstruction in Puget Sound 
The Pacific Marine Iron Works rtla 
nee Jan 1 is constructing four boilers each 
large marine ngine evel veeks. Tl quip 
he placed in the SS00-tor tee ane voods 
built in Portland 
The Bay City Shipbuilding C Bay City, Ore ‘ 
neorporated for $150,000 by H. E. Hartline, Scott Bozortl 


establish small plant 


ind E. A. Baker, and w 


t 


The 
achine 
lilding will be outfitted at the 


Tac oma W ish wi erect 
which the 


Shipyards 


Seaborn 


shop to cost $15,000 Ships 


plant 
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The Willamette Iron & Steel Worl Portland, has unde 
contract more than 100 scotch marine boiler costing about 
$3,000,000. In future, the plant will build boil ‘ f 


the Northwest 
ind the 
will be 


Steel Co, Albina Engine & 
Emergency Fleet Cor 
placed 


The compa! installs al the machinery 


the vessels under construction by the Northwest Steel ( 
The Puget Sound Tractior Light & Power Co.. S the 
contemplates the immediate construction of a one-story adi 


tion to the Georgetown power house, to cost $3 


The Washington Tire & Rubber Co., Spokane, Wash..*} 
been organized with a capital of $1,500,000, and will build 
factory for the manufacture of automobile tires, tubes an 
vecessories at a cost of $150,000 4. G. Hanauer is president 


ind T. S. Lane vice-president \ three-story steel and c¢« 
crete building, 100 x 300 ft., 


the plant. A complete 


will constitute the first unit 


Service station will be built adjoining 


The Astoria 
recently 


Marine Iron 
received a 


Works, Astoria Ors whic 


Government contract for the installatic 


of equipment in 30 Government vessels to be built in ¢t 
(olumbia tiver district, plans the rection of addi 
machine shops and a foundry A forge shop wil ilso be 
built, and considerable equipment installed 

The Puget Sound Machinery Depot, Seattk has lease« 
the plant of the National Iron Works, Spokane, Was! whicl 
it will use for filling war orders Engines and auxiliary 


machinery 
it the 


for the ships now under construction will be built 
New idded 


Spokane plant machinery will be 


The Hallidie 


the plant of the Sammis 


Machinery Co., Spokane 
Monumental Worl 
quarters The compar 


which purchases 
Spokane na 
moved into its new recently pur 


further 
keep the 


‘hased $75,000 worth of new machinery. which will be 


r 
Lugmented Contracts $1.500.000. will 


plant 


aggregating 


busy for two years 


The Marsh & Allard Iron Foundry, Tacoma, Wash., bega 
March 1 in its plant at 1161 Minneapolis Avenue 
a specialty of gray iron ship materials and castings 


operation 
It makes 


\ blast furnace is under construction 


Government Purchases 


WASHINGTON Apr . 
Bids were received by the Bureau of Supplic ind A 
sunt Navy Dep rtment Washinetor April 4 for supT é 
Ye ival service s follows 
Schedule 7S9 St m Ene é ne 
Clas 6, Philadelphia—-Pipe expanding and flanging 
hin Bid 103. $4.07 
Schedule 3791'!., Stear Engineer g 
(‘lass S Philadelphia Sey tive lr Bid ‘ ‘ 
“a 2°00 122, $397 138. $195 199 $511 
Class 259, Dhiladelphia—Sensitive rill Bi ' : 
$144.50 122, 3130 138. $138 199 $404 
‘ ss 260, Philadelphia Radia drill Bie 10 $ 41 
: 72.04: 122. $2.701 7 $1810: 1 ’ 7 3 
9 $1 S3i Lh 3°? 043 24 z n49 
Class 261, Philadelphia I i dril Bid $ } 
. 718 137. $1.810 12N $18 . ‘ 1 , ¢ 8 
a4 { So 14 
Ch ¢ Philad R i | $3.4 
< mm & <0) 18 . : 
Cla Philadelp! ht ; 
e 2" 187 $1 i } : ( 
ee) rhe ‘ sé 
‘ ‘ I 
ane < ‘ . : 
Sho. SA my & ‘ | Si ¢ 
( I 
BR 
< ‘ | ‘ : ‘ 
] ft 
| } } Pu } d shear FR « t6 029 
t4 24 9/ : : ‘ t 
¢ \ = 4 
( } ] } l’ow e) | i 
. 1 v¢ ’ ‘ ' e717 
‘ . R Si : £4 
< ot Bil x4 . z 
¢ ) $17 
Sched St ee 
( Philadely ( ! | 
. ' 7 \ ' \ ‘ ' ; " ' . 
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Class 306, Philadelphia—Motor-driven shaper—Bid 102 
$1,546.20; 122, $1,435; 137, $1,165; 138, $960; 199, $1,130 
Class 307, Philadelphia—mHeavy-duty shaper—Bid 102 
$1,546.20; 122, $1,425; 137, $1,485; 138, $1,245; 199, $1,615 
245, $1,341 
Schedule 3798%, Steam Engineering 
Class 308, Philadelphia—Heavy plain milling machine 


sid 128, $2,920; 


Class 309, 


187, $2.695 


Philadelphia—Milling machine—Bid 187, $3,578 


Class 310, Philadelphia—Milling machine—Bid 187, $4,188 


The names of the bidders and the numbers under which 
they are designated in the above list are as follows: 
Bid 36, James Clark, Jr., Electric Co.; 89, Hilles & Jones 


Co.; 102, Kemp Machinery Co. ; 
& Flanging Machine Co.; 119, Monarch 122, 
Manning, Maxwell & Moore, In 124, Massillon Foundry & 
Machine Co.; 137, Niles-Bement-Pond Co.; 138, D. Nast Ma- 
chinery Co 139, Newton Machine Tool Works; 163, Henry 
Prentiss & Co., Inc 168, Quickwork Co.; 179, W. Robertson 
Machinery & Foundry Co 187, W. E. Shipley Machinery 
Co.; 199, Sherritt & Stoer Co.; 215, Vandyeck-Churchill Co 

232, Williams, White & Co.; 237, Bertsch & Co.; 245, Fair 


banks Co 


103, Lovekin Pipe Expanding 
Machinery Co 


UREN UTATONEDAUUEUDEOEEOROSEOONOENOTOOORENEOOSGGEO EOD EOOECEDADEOORGEOOEOSAORATEORESOOOREGAORROOUOOOOGOEDUEGHEOROGEND ENO CU RENE ORECHUOSORGREG ENO NO REDS 


NEW TRADE PUBLICATIONS | 


Isiah ieee alent 


evereveeenereesserT™ 





aneneeceensesongenens 





Pneumatic Riveting Machines.—Vulcan Engineering 
Sales Co., 1765 Elston Avenue, Chicago Catalog No. 3 


Illustrates and describes the various types of 


pneumatk 


riveting machines built by the Hanna Engineering Works 
The machines covered include some for fabricating struc- 
tural shapes and forms for shipbuilding as well as others 


for use in automobile plants and boiler, tank and 
shops. Tables showing capacities, 
are included 


locomotive 


dimensions, weights, etc., 


Bolts.—Kirk-Latty Mfg. Co., Cleveland Catalog No. 18 


Describes an extensive line of bolt, nut and rivet products 
For the most part a pair of facing pages is given to each 
particular line with illustrations on one and _ dimensio1 


index is 
produc t 


thumb 
to facilitate ready location of any desired 


and price tables on the other A employed 


Motor-driven Woodworking Machines.—Westing- 


house Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa Circular 
Gives views of motor-driven woodworking machines and rep- 
resentative installations The advantages of motor drive, 
such as increased production, better light, greater safety 
higher efficiency, etc., are explained followed by a descrip- 
tion of the motors designed for operating this class of ma- 


chinery A representative plant is illustrated and described, 
a number of tables of useful 


and information are included 


. Elkhart, Ind 
expanding 


Foster Machine Co 
countershaft of the 
developed for 


Countershafts. 

Mentions a 
ring that has 
machinery The construction of the countershaft is given in 
detail, the text 
illustrations 

trated list of 


Catalog 


type 


friction 


been driving all kinds of 


some being supplemented by a number of 


diagrams and an illus- 


repair parts are included 


Dimension tables and 


Steel Products.—W. J. Crouch Co., Inc., 253 Broadway 


New York Pamphlet. Treats of the service performed by 
this company in the exporting of American steel products 
The lines covered include structural, shipbuilding and rail- 


road material and wire and tube mill products Each line 
is given a full page with a symbolic illustration and lists of 
the various products Articles 


of the service and facilities of the company are 


covered by each descriptive 


included 


Detroit 


secure 


Grey-Iron Castings.—Stroh Casting Co., Circu- 
uniform 
grey-iron that 
analyzes all the materials used and a daily analysis of the 
heats An illustration of a portion of the 


included. 


precautions taken to 
provided by a 


lar. Relates to the 
castings which is laboratory 


laboratory is 


Electrical Heating.—Westinghouse Electric 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. Describes the 
the electric heating of japanning, drying and 
An article giving the general considerations in favor of this 
method of heating is included together with detailed informa- 
tion on the calculation of the amount of heat required to 
raise the temperature of the work and that of the oven walls 
as well as the losses from the external surface of the oven 


& Mfg. Co 
Circular. progress of 


baking ovens 


Fulfo Pump Co., 
essentials of a 


Folder. 
handling 


Lubricant Pump. Cincinnati. 
Deals with the various pump for 
coolant and lubricants which include the supply of an 
liquid, instant pumping as 
from and long life 


ample 
soon as the machine 


The 


volume of 


starts, freedom clogging Ways ir 
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which the pump meets with all 
illustrated 


are included 


of these 
number of 


essential require- 


letters 


ments are 


and a testimonial 


Circuit Breakers.—Automatic Reclosing Circuit Breaker 
3ulletin No. 30. 
scription of the construction of an 


Co., Columbus, Ohio Gives a general de- 
automatic reclosing cir- 
breaker and a line of relays which have been developed 
for the protection of direct-current The theory 
ipon which the breaker operates is discussed at some length 
and a number of The different 
furnished are 
number of 


circuits 
applications are described 
that can be 
briefly described 
included. 


arrangements of 


trated 


breakers illus- 


and views of in- 


and a 


tallations are 


Punches and Dies.—Cleveland Steel Tool Co., 660 East 
Kighty-second Street, Cleveland Catalog No. 7. Relates to 
an extensive line of structural and plate workers’ tools which 
includes punches, coupling nuts and rivet sets 
The catalog is divided into sections each dealing 
with one particular line and there is practically no text, the 


story 


dies, chisels, 


and tools 


being told by a series of diagrams showing the various 
shapes that can be supplied A list of prices and dimensions 
- 


of the standard punches and dies is included. 


Crank Shaping Machine.—Columbia 
Hamilton, Ohio 


Machine Tool Co., 
heavy-duty crank 
shaping machine equipped with a special driving mechanism 
The various parts of the machine are briefly described, sepa- 
rate being given to each of the special 
features of the machine is the use of a feed box providing 
small handle. An illustra- 
tion and condensed specification tables of the machine which 
wus illustrated in THE IRON AGe, Aug. 2, 1917, are 


Circular Describes a 


paragraphs One 


} 


ght changes secured through a 


ei 


included 


Charging Machines and Manipulators. — Wellman- 
Bulletin No. 7. Treats of a 
plant equipment which charging ma- 


chines for open-hearth furnaces and manipulators for wheel 


Seaver-Morgan Co., Cleveland. 


line of steel 


includes 


blanks and tire blooms Brief descriptions of the different 
types of charging equipment that can be supplied are pre- 
ented with illustrations and a partial list of users of the 


equipment is included Mention is also made of the facilities 


possessed by the company for designing and building stand- 


ard and special steel equipment gs well as planning the lay- 


out of complete plants 

Portable Tiering Machines.— New York Revolving 
Portable Elevator Co., 343 Garfield Avenue, Jersey City, N. J 
Calendar hanger measuring 914% x 13 in Shows the various 
ways in which the Revolvator, which is the company’s port- 


used to 
illustrated by a 
the piling of bales in 
the loading of 


ible tiering machine, can be save labor, time and 


space This is series of six illustrations 


showing warehouses and freight cars, 
drilling and 
The pad 
(the dates for the present 
printed in larger and heavier type in the center 
those of the preceding and succeeding 


lighter type. 


trucks, as an aid in overhead 
erecting overhead motors and in handling barrels. 
is of the 


month being 


customary 3-months type 


flanked by months in 


the smaller and 


Cold Drawn Steel.—Peerless Drawn Steel Co., 
Weight book 
of steel 


Massillon, 
Contains a number of tables of weights 
and These give the weight of 
the shapes in all the common lengths in feet, and by a little 
additional calculation the 
of feet 
t 


Ohio 
bars, strips plates, 
weights of odd lengths composed 
The standard classifica- 
bars 


and inches can be secured 
rolled steel and strips is given, 


l extras on hot 
and a number of tables of useful information are included 


ion of 


Industrial Lighting. — Cooper 
Kighth and Grand 


Comprises a udy on 


Hewitt 
Hoboken, N. J. 
selection of a 


Electric Co., 
3ulletin No. 80 
system of illumination 
designed to secure the maximum production from the equip- 
safety for the The question 
length from the standpoints of intensity of 
safety and types of lighting units. A 
actual installations and diagrams show- 
ing arrangement of lighting in industrial plants are included 


streets, 


ment and operators. is gone 


into at some 


illumination, cost, 


number of views of 


Vertical Drilling Machine.—W. W. Machine Works, 
Chicago Stocker-Rumley-Wachs Co., 117 North Jefferson 
Street, Chicago, sales agent Circular. Relates to a 14-in 
vertical drilling machine for handling small and medium 
sized work The construction of the machine which was 
illustrated in THe IrRoN AGE, Aug. 2, 1917, is gone into at 


length 


cations are 


some 


An illustration and condensed table of specifi- 
included. 


Gage Standards.—Ibsen & Co., 404 Keefe Avenue, Mil- 
waukee. Pamphlet. Relates to a line of gage standards for 


determining dimensions of interchangeable parts easily and 


quickly The standards consist of a series of hardened and 
tempered rectangular steel blocks, which can be supplied in 
1 number of different combinations, giving increments of 
0.001 in In addition to the standard sets, all of which are 


illustrated, a number of special sets can be provided. 











